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Art. I.—Tatnre’s History or Enotisu Literature: 
CoNTEMPORARY WRITERS. 


Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise : Les Contemporains. Par 
H. Taine. ‘Tome Quatriéme et Complémentaire. Paris : 


1864. 


YO the three volumes in which M. Taine has written the 
T “ History of English Literature’* from the time of Beowulf 
down to the dissolution of that band of poets of which he ranks 
Byron as the chief, he has now added a fourth volume, in which 
the thoughts and works of the more noteworthy among contem- 
porary writers are dissected and criticized. ‘The writers selected 
are Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, John Stuart Mill, and 
Tennyson. M. Taine admits that these are merely specimens ; 
that there are many other writers of mark who have exercised 
considerable influence over the minds of the present generation ; 
that, in addition to’ Macaulay, there are historians like Hallam, 

suckle, and Grote ; in addition to Dickens and Thackeray, there 
are novelists like Bulwer, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, George 
Eliot, and many others ; in addition to ‘Tennyson there are poets 
of whom Elizabeth Browning is one example ; in addition to John 
Stuart Mill, there are philosophers like Sir William Hamilton, 
Bain, and Herbert Spencer. Moreover, he admits that there 
are reviewers who, like the soldiers in an army, sometimes 
manifest more clearly than the generals, the faculties and the 
tendencies of their age and nation. He maintains, however, that 
the six authors whose works he has made the subject of special 
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study are essentially representative men, that an analysis of their 
productions enables him to detect the salient characteristics of 
the contemporary literature of England, and to exhibit the 
elements which are peculiar to English civilization and to the 
civilization of the nineteenth century, what proportion is merely 
national, and what European in attraction and value. Before 
adverting to the result, we shall take the writers in turn, and set 
forth, either in our own or in M. Taine’s words, the opinions 
enunciated and the conclusions arrived at by him respecting each 
of them. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of Dickens is his imagination. 
It is so vivid and receptive that he can reproduce with fidelity 
and vigour every part and colour of a scene. Even inanimate 
things are vivified under his touch. Moreover, he is a poet by 
temperament, and is as much at home in the world of dreams as 
in that of reality. When he grasps an idea, he soon obtains the 
mastery over it, and then causes it to master others: he dwells 
upon it with such pertinacity, repeats it so frequently, and under 
so many new forms, and magnifies it so greatly, that no one before 
whom it is once placed can ever forget it. With the patience 
and concentration of English artists, he notes every detail of a 
building, distinguishing the very odours that arise from dripping 
wall or mouldering floor. The earnestness with which this is 
done removes both frigidity and monotony from the product. 
The daring feats of style and expression in which he delights, 
testify to the warmth of his imagination and the intensity of his 
feelings. His metaphors and phrases are at times so extraor- 
dinary as to be grotesque. When he makes David Copperfield 
say that “ Mr. Mell took out his flute and blew at it, till I almost 
thought he would gradually blow his whole being into the large 
hole at the top, and ooze away at the keys,” we are reminded of 
the fantastic stories of Hoffman. For lofty topics he has no 
liking: it is trivial and uninteresting subjects which kindle his 
imagination. If he depict a landscape, he will reproduce all its 
most insignificant details, but the poetical burst which the con- 
templation of it would draw from George Sand never proceeds 
from him. When describing Ruth he dwells with womanish fond- 
ness upon the different parts of her dress. Itis still worse when he 
describes the making of a pudding, which occupies a chapter 
wherein there are as many exclamations, surprises, and changes 
as in a Greek tragedy. Having to state that Tom Pinch arrived 
at London, he writes a dithyrambic ode—an ode which seems to 
have issued from the guard’s bugle. ‘ We should form a good 
notion of his appearance were we to figure to ourselves a man 
who, with a saucepan in one hand and a postillion’s whip in the 
other, should begin to prophesy.” 

It is natural that, possessing an imagination like his, he should 
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express himself strongly, should alternate between the loudest 
mirth and the wildest grief. Indeed, he never writes in a subdued 
tone or simple style, but is either railing or wailing, inditing 
satires or elegies. He possesses the feverish sensibility of a 
woman who, on the slightest shock, passes from a fit of laughter 
to a fit of tears. Butthis extreme sensitiveness, in place of being 
a source of weakness, is oneof the causes of his power. Themajority 
of men are stolid. ‘‘ We get through our tasks mechanically, and 
we often yawn; three-fourths of what we witness produce no impres- 
sion on us; we slumber into habit, and cease to pay any regard to 
ordinary domestic occurrences, the trivial details, the unimportant 
incidents which compose our lives.” Dickens is the very opposite 
of other men in all these respects. He takgs an interest in what 
they pass by with indifference. He makes the public understand 
that what appears to be commonplace is not really so. For doing 
this, he was first regarded with wonder, and then he obtained 
applause and honour. 

His satire is terrible in its force. Not satisfied with rendering 
men ridiculous, he scourges them without mercy. Nothing can 
be more effective than certain chapters of sustained irony in which 
line after line his sarcasm pierces deeper and stings more cruelly 
those whom he is denouncing. Five or six such chapters are 
directed against the Americans, against their venal press, their 
drunken journalists, their swindling speculators, their female 
authors, against their rudeness, their familiarity, their insolence, 
their brutality, chapters which would gladden a Tory, and justify 
the conduct of that Liberal who, after returning from New York, 
embraced, with tears in his eyes, the first gendarme whom he met 
on the pierof Havre. All the forms and shams of English society 
are depicted by him with the vigour and bitterness of Hogarth. 
At bottom, Dickens is as sad as Hogarth; but, like him, he 
excites our mirth by the grotesqueness of his inventions and the 
boldness of his caricatures. 

When drawing these caricatures, he maintains his gravity. 
Thus the tone is in direct opposition to the ideas. Strong con- 
trasts produce strong effects. ‘These Dickens loves to produce, 
and his readers to experience. In order to form an adequate 
notion of the effects produced by an imagination so lucid and 
luxuriant as his, so easily concentrated on any subject, so wrapt 
up in contemplating common objects, so fertile, powerful, and 
impetuous, we must picture to ourselves a London street as it 
appears during a rainy winter’s evening. The flashing gas-lights 
dazzle our sight as the light streams through the shop windows, 
and the untempered glare falling upon the passers-by brings into 
relief with, exceeding clearness and painful truth their wrinkles, 
their deformities, their careworn faces. Should the fresh visage of 
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& young girl appear amid the dense and dirty crowd, this artificial 
light will exaggerate and falsify expression, making the features 
stand forth with a strange glory from the damp and dismal 
shadows. Struck with astonishment, we shade our eyes with our 
hands, and, while admiring the power of this light, we involun- 
tarily recall the true sunshine of the country and the serene 
light of day. 

Dickens has written as he has done because in so doing he was 
satisfying the public as well as following the bent of his nature. 
This is what the English public has impressed on him: Above 
all things be moral, write what our children may read without a 
blush. Speak of love as much as you please, but in a different 
way from George Sand. According to her, that passion is some- 
thing which is beautiful, saintly, sublime in itself. Believe that 
if you choose, but do not avow it. A novel composed under the 
influence of that belief would be a work in which the heart, 
imagination, and enthusiasm for nature would predominate, but 
wherein might also be mentioned without being censured many 
things which society does not sanction, and which the laws forbid. 
Natural truth must be subordinated to the interests of society. 
George Sand draws women swayed by passion: you must draw 
them governed by duty. George Sand makes us long to be in 
love: you must render us anxious to be married. 

Written in this way your novels will be inartistic. However, 
you may console yourself with the thought that they will be 
excellent moral treatises. In “ Nicholas Nickleby" you will 
exhibit two steady young men, the counterparts of all other 
young men, wedding two staid young ladies, who resemble all 
other young ladies. In “ Martin Chuzzlewit” you will again 
exhibit two steady young men, who exactly resemble the two 
former, wedding two staid young ladies who exactly resemble 
those named above. In “ Dombey and Son” you will exhibit 
but one steady young man, and one staid young lady. The 
number of marriages you celebrate is something astounding : 
you bring a sufficient number of couples together to people Eng- 
land. Curiously enough, they are all equally disinterested, never 
taking more thought for money than if they were on the stage. 
If, as in “ David Copperfield,” you narrate a case of seduction, 
you will not dwell on the progress, the ardour, the intoxication of 
guilty love; but will paint the succeeding misery, despair, remorse. 
If, as in “ David Copperfield” and the “Cricket on the Hearth,” 
you exhibit the conjugal relation a failure and a wife _ to sus- 
picion, you will restore happiness to the married state and prove the 
innocence of the wife, and put into her mouth a eulogium on 
married life which M. Emile Augier might envy. If, asin “ Hard 
Times,” the wife tread on the brink of guilt, she will stop on the 
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brink. If, as in “ Dombey and Son,” she elope from her husband, 
she will still continue pure, will be open to censure merely because 
of appearances, and will treat her lover in such a fashion as to make 
us prefer to be her husband. In short, if, as in “ David Copper- 
field,” you recount the troubles and follies of love, you will mock 
the passion and almost apologize for treating of it. ‘The effects 
of the burning, unselfish, uncurbetl passion of love you will not 
venture to display. On the contrary, you will make of love a toy 
for children or a wedding-present. For what you forego you will 
have as a recompense the pleasure of lauding the joys of domestic 
life, of depicting the joys of a young and charming spouse, of setting 
up models of conjugal attachment and devotion, which will ravish 
us even more than the most powerful pictures of genuine love. 
But there are other passions which you must neither refer to 
nor praise. George Sand has magnified one only; Balzac has 
painted them all. He has doné so without regard to their moral 
qualities, having considered the passions as forces worthy of 
analysis, of description, and of being embodied in personages 
who, though monsters in appearance, are in fact truer than 
reality. Now, we cannot allow that-a man should cease to be a 
practical moralist and become a simple artist. We will not admit 
that this is the distinctive characteristic of Shakespeare, or ac- 
knowledge that he selected for his heroes either criminals or 
lunatics, and wrote as if he dwelt in the sphere of pure logic and 
pure imagination. We are greatly changed since the sixteenth 
century, and now condemn that of which we should then have 
approved. We do not wish that readers should be fascinated by 
& miser, an adventurer, or a profligate, or that such beings should 
be introduced except as subjects for moral lessons. ‘To introduce 
them for another purpose is foreign to your nature. Your sen- 
sibility and powers of irony must have scope for display. You 
are not calm enough to penetrate a character ; but prefer to weep 
over or ridicule a personage ; to take a side rather than to create 
aman, Your imagination is far too active: it is not expansive 
enough. Hence you will sketch personages in this wise. Select- 
ing a single trait, you will dwell on it from the first to the last 
page of a book. ‘The countenances of most of your heroes will 
always wear the same expression, and that expression will 
be always a grimace. Miss Merry will giggle at every word, 
Mark Tapley will say “ how jolly” on every possible occasion. 
Mrs. Gamp will constantly harp on Mrs. Harris. Dr. Chillip 
will do everything timidly. During three volumes Mr. Micawber 
will repeat the same kind of emphatic phrases, and five or six 
times will pass with ludicrous rapidity from joy to grief. Each 
of your personages will be a vice, a virtue, an incarnation of the 
ridiculous, and the passion you endow him with will be so absorbing, 
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and manifested so frequently and uniformly, that he will cease to 
resemble a living being and appear an abstraction in human guise. 
Tartufe is a hypocrite, like Mr. Pecksniff ; but his hypocrisy does 
not annihilate his individuality ; he appertains to comedy by his 
vice and to humanity by his nature. Even after he has amused 
the public, the psychologist and physician may study him with 
profit. There is nothing to study in Mr. Pecksniff. He is but 
a long satire on hypocrisy. ‘Though more of a mummer than a 
man, yet he is so comical that he will amuse the public, and may 
lessen the number of hypocrites. To effect the latter object is 
what both of us desire. 

While the national taste, combined with the bent of your 
genius, forces you to be a moralist, prevents your indulging in the 
broad painting of characters, hinders you from producing complete 
wholes, your observation, your sensibility, and your satire will 
find material in a group of original figures peculiarly English, 
which, sketched by you, will form a unique gallery, and which, 
impressed with the stamp of your genius, will at the same time 
display that. of your country and your age. 

If we except the comic personages who are intended only to 
raise a laugh, all the characters of Dickens may be ranged in 
two classes, the one class having strong natural feelings, the 
other being devoid of sympathy for human kind. He satirizes 
society when it plays the tyrant, and composes elegies over down- 
trodden human nature. He sets up the good sense, the abnega- 
tion, the delicacy of the poorer classes in contrast with the false 
pride and factitious virtues of their richer brethren. 

Hypocrisy is the principal fruit of English society. Such a 
man as Mr. Pecksniff could not be met with in France. His 
manner and talk would disgust Frenchmen. If they indulge in 
affectation at all, it is in the affectation of being vicious. Since 
Voltaire’s day, Tartufe is an impossibility. What Frenchman would 
affect a piety which deceives no one and serves no end! Unlike 
Lartufe, Mr. Pecksniff does not indulge in theological phrases, 
but in philanthropical tirades. In this respect he is a represen- 
tative man: he might be a member of the Peace Society. His 
language has all the obscurity, bombast, and emphasis of a pro- 
spectus. He has the air of an apostle who has been educated in 
the office of The Times. Every subject is made a pretext for 
giving expression to generalities and for drawing moral lessons. 
After having eaten a beefsteak, he gravely says that the world will 
pass away like the steak ; hence let us remember our frailty and 
the account which we must one day render. 

Other products of society are the practical men. Dickens has 
portrayed one in each of his novels. ‘They are Ralph Nickleby, 
Scrooge, Antony and Jonas Chuzzlewit, Alderman Cute, Mr. 
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Murdstone, Mr. Bounderby, and Tom Gradgrind. Some of 
them are what they are by nature; others have been made so by 
education. ‘hey are all odious. They either ridicule or destroy 
goodness, sympathy, compassion, disinterestedness, religious feel- 
ings, enthusiasm ; whatever, in short, isadmirable in man. They 
ill-treat children, beat their wives, grind the faces of the poor, 
laugh at the unfortunate. The best among them are but polished 
iron automatons that methodically perform their legal duties and 
remain ignorant of the misery they cause. Such men could not 
exist in France. They are the necessary products of English 
teaching and of English manners. 

The pride which is another fruit of English institutions, 
Dickens has exemplified in several personages ; but in none more 
perfectly than in Mr. Dombey, the merchant. In France we 
should go to a castle, and not to a counting-house, to discover a 
type of the aristocratic spirit. - It is different in England. Mr. 
Dombey is as proud of his house as the oldest noble is of his 
title. He has traditions to cherish and a power to maintain. 
In his sphere he is a prince, and he has princely notions. Such 
a character as his could be formed only in a country which has 
commercial intercourse with the whole earth, in which merchants 
are potentates, in which a company of merchants has become 
possessed of the resources of continents, carried on wars, annexed 
kingdoms, and founded an empire of one hundred millions of 
men. The pride of Mr. Dombey is so huge, that in order to find 
a parallel to it we must read the Memoirs of St. Simon. Having 
always been master he never dreams of being commanded. Men, 
in his eyes, are either slaves or suppliants. His second wife 
refuses to obey, and despises him. ‘To mortify him she elopes, 
and appears to have been guilty of adultery. He waxes prouder 
than ever. Believing his daughter to be in league with his wife, 
he turns her out of doors; he forbids any trouble to be taken 
about either ; he imposes silence on his sister and his friends, and 
entertains his guests as of old. Although cut to the heart, and 
quivering under the notion that some ridicule and others pity 
him, yet he outwardly maintains his inflexible and haughty 
demeanour. Devoting himself with increased energy to business, 
he becomes ruined by speculation, and meditates suicide. Till 
now all has gone well. The brazen figure has reared aloft a head 
which cannot be overturned. But public requirements and public 
morality compel the author to pervert the idea of his book. Mr. 
Dombey’s daughter returns at the right moment. She implores, 
and he melts. She obtains the mastery over him: he becomes 
the best of fathers, and spoils a good novel. 

In contrast to the unnatural and bad'characters which national in- 
stitutions have engendered, stand the characters moulded by Nature's 
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hand, and chief among them are the children Dickens has por- 
trayed. There are no such creations in French literature. Next 
to them are the sketches of the poorer classes, which are nearly 
as effective as those of the children. 

The moral of all his works may be thus stated :—‘ Be good 
and amiable: the truest joy consists in heartfelt emotions; sen- 
sibility makes the man.” Indeed, the appeal he makes from 
an artificial to a natural state of life is no whim of the artist, 
or accident of the moment. It is but obeying an instinct of the 
race. Before the Conquest, the wars of class, the political 
struggles, the religious disputes which constitute English _his- 
tory, had transformed the English character; the heart of that 
race vibrated with exquisite sensitiveness, gave vent to its 
emotions in strains of lyrical elevation. Poetry and English 
domestic life prove that these tendencies are still surviving and 
active. Society has not wholly transformed the natural man. 
The Puritan merchant or statesman conceals a poet. Beneath 
the “ Gorgon British stare,” the unsociable temper, the inflexible 
pride of the Englishman, is to be found a good and tender- 
hearted being. ‘‘ When a writer of talent, who is also at times a 
writer of genius, touches the sensibility concealed or distorted by 
habits or education, he moves Englishmen to their inmost depths, 
and becomes lord over all their hearts.” 

Rivalling Dickens in popularity, resembling him in serving 
the same cause, in upholding natural sentiments against social 
institutions and in being a moralist, yet in many respects his 
antithesis, Thackeray's portrait must be added to that of Dickens, 
in order to exhibit clearly the peculiarities of English taste. 

It is natural that an English novelist should indulge in satire. 
He is expected to pass sentence on his characters, to be a coun- 
sellor rather than an observer, more of a judge than an artist. 
Every scene of ‘Thackeray's leading works enforces a moral lesson. 
Like Le Sage in “ Gil Blas,” and Balzac in “ Pére Goriot,” the 
author of “ Pendennis” has described a young man possessing 
some talent, endowed with praiseworthy sentiments, who wishes 
to get on in life, and who accommodates himself to the world’s 
ways; but Le Sage wishes to amuse us only, Balzac to move 
our passions ; whilst from first to last, Thackeray aims at cor- 
recting us. If any one of his scenes or dialogues be examined 
in detail, it becomes even more apparent that this is his purpose. 
There is none of that hardy indifference which is manifested in a 
transcript from nature; on the contrary, there is an evident in- 
tention of transforming both words and incidents into subjects 
for satire. His personages openly confess their wickedness, 
ostentatiously parade their vices, whilst their author's voice is 
heard in the background strongly censuring them. He soon steps 
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forward, and in his own person attacks the vicious, adding his theory 
of morality to his practical illustrations of it, One or two volumes 
of Essays resembling those of Addison and La Bruyére might be 
extracted from his novels. The author's meaning is perfectly 
transparent: he plays the part of our conscience, and transforms 
his novels into a school of discipline. In that school the punish- 
ments are very severe, as suits the English taste. The character 
of that taste can best be explained by contrasting it with the 
French. 

If twenty Frenchmen are gathered together in a drawing-room 
or an artist's studio, they will chiefly desire to be amused. You 
may talk to them as much as you please about human depravity, 
provided you talk agreeably. Should you anger them they will be 
disgusted: should you preach they will yawn. ‘Lheir role is to 
laugh and to excite laughter in others. ‘Their wits are very keen 
and very sensitive. ‘They are fond of fun, and in order to please 
them you must be mirthful. ‘This is the first commandment, and 
the second is like unto it. Be polite. Remember that you are 
addressing sociable men, who are fastidious and vain, whom it is 
necessary to flatter, and whose prejudices must be respected. 
They will be annoyed should you attempt to thrust your opinions 
down their throats. Do them the honour of supposing that they 
will readily understand you, that a meaning smile will affect them 
more powerfully than a syllogism, that a neat allusion casually 
made will convince them more rapidly than a phalanx of mathe- 
matical demonstrations. Remember, moreover, that during a 
thousand years they have been rather despotically governed both 
in political and religious matters, that, having been too much 
oppressed, they pant for freedom. By nature they are given to 
carping, are disposed to occupy themselves with forbidden topics, 
are apt, by an abuse of their logical powers, from impulse, from 
levity, from malevolence, to indulge in attacks on Government, 
society, religion, and morality. ‘They are like schoolboys who, 
having been kept too long under the rod, launch into excesses 
after leaving school. In order to gratify them, it will not be 
amiss to season the conversation with a few seditious remarks. 

Changing the scene to an English chapel or lecture-room, we 
shall find the men therein seated exhibiting, in Thackeray's 
phrase, “their usual English expression of intense gloom and 
subdued agony,” and by no means expecting to be amused. By 
temperament they are incapable of receiving sudden impressions, 
and their thoughts, iess alert and acute than those of Frenchmen, 
being devoid of sprightliness are consequently devoid of gaiety. 
If you jest in their presence, recollect that you are standing 
before thoughtful and serious men, who, while capable of being 
‘deeply and lastingly impressed, are uninfluenced by transient 
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and varying states of feeling. Across their countenances no 
half-formed smiles ever flit; they maintain an inflexible stiffness 
of demeanour, and their bursts of laughter are as dismal as their 
gravity. In order to impress them, you must not skim the 
surface, but dive to the bottom; you must not tap lightly, but 
hit hard ; you must not indulge in make-believe, but strike home. 
‘Their deep-seated passions can be moved only by strong measures ; 
their indurated nerves are affected only by violent blows. 
Besides, they are by nature practical men, who prefer the useful 
to the beautiful, whose common sense rejects all purely specu- 
lative views, whose chief liking is for sound instruction, for 
counsels which they can practise with benefit, for advice by 
which they may be improved. ‘To please them you must 
not merely denounce vice, you must crucify it. Above all 
things you must refrain from the slightest allusion savouring of 
irreverence to any of the truths contained in the Bible, or from 
questioning the value of any one of the maxims of conventional 
morality. If you do either, you will be seized by the collar and 
turned out of doors. But should you treat English prejudices 
with deference, and acknowledge as indisputable what Englishmen 
accept as established truths, you may indulge in satire of the 
most envenomed kind, in satire that will be rendered all the more 
virulent from being strengthened by the support of public 
opinion, in addition to the force of your logic and the might of 
your resentment. 

No writer has ever been better qualified than Thackeray for 
writing satires which should suit the taste of his countrymen. 
After perusing Balzac’s novels, we experience the pleasure of a 
naturalist who has been led through a museum well stocked with 
specimens and with monsters. ‘The perusal of Thackeray's novels 
excites in us the qualms of a stranger who has been taken into the 
theatre of a hospital when operations are being performed. He is 
the greatest of Swift's disciples. Several chapters of his “ Book of 
Snobs” are worthy of Gulliver; for instance, the one on literary 
snobs. 

The long duration of his irony multiplies its effect. In “The 
Fatal Boots” it never flags throughout the whole volume. A 
Frenchman could not persevere in the ironical vein for an equal 
length of time. He would launch out right and left under the 
impulse of varying feelings. ‘Thackeray developes some characters 
throughout three volumes. Blanche Amory and Rebecca Sharp 
he never names without insult; both are wicked jades, and both 
are always introduced with an epithet of endearment, as the 
“dear” Rebecca, or “tender” Blanche. Behind the grimace of 
the personage we can always detect the sardonic expression of the 
painter, and are led to infer that the human species is degraded 
and vile. 
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There is something saddening in the amount of labour and pur- 
pose displayed in English drollery. A comic passage is as care- 
fully elaborated as a sermon. Now, there are but three modes in 
which we can reap amusement from the contemplation of human 
passions. They must be regarded either with the eyes of a man 
of the world, who curiously gazes on them as so many puppets in 
action; or with the eyes of a man of science, who considers 
them as well-ordered wheels in motion; or with the eyes of an 
artist, who views them as the motive springs of humanity. If we 
examine them solely to find how far they are virtuous or vicious 
in their tendencies, we shall soon lose all illusions regarding them, 
and conclude that the men whom they influence are only weak or 
loathsome. By taking the latter course, ‘lhackeray has been led 
to depreciate human nature. He plays the same part as a novelist 
that Hobbes did as a philosopher. When describing fine senti- 
ments, he nearly always shows that they originate in vile 
motives. ‘Tenderness, goodness, and love, as manifested in his 
personages, are exhibited as the effects of nervous organization, 
of instinct, and of a moral malady. 

Under penalty of becoming a second Swift, it is necessary to 
love something. ‘This love may either be openly displayed, or 
else indirectly implied. By strongly blaming certain things, we 
can let it be understood that we admire their opposites. ‘I'he vices 
of a mercantile and aristocratic community are selfishness and 
pride. ‘Thackeray scourged these vices in such a way as to exalt 
generosity and gentleness. That love and tenderness are blind, 
instinctive, irrational, ridiculous in themselves, matters not: he 
worships them, and there cannot be a stronger contrast than between 
the natures of his favourite characters and that which he adores. 
He creates fools, and falls prostrate before them. In him the artist 
is a standing contradiction to the commentator. ‘The former is a 
satirist, the latter a eulogist. ‘The first places the follies of love 
on the stage, the second panegyrizes them. The upper portion of 
his page is a satire in action, the lower a dithyramb in tirades. 
Innumerable compliments are lavished by him on Amelia Sedley, 
Helen Pendennis, and Laura. Never before did an author more 
openly make love to his women, or sacrifice so many men to gratify 
them. Like Dickens, he adores the family life, and views with 
admiration the simple joys which cluster round the domestic 
hearth. And when this misanthrope, embittered and wilful though 
he be, has to recount a filial confession, or depict a mother's 
sorrow, his own heart is touched, and he makes us weep. 

His chief aversion is for the aristocratical spirit. ‘lowards the 
end of “ The Book of Snobs,” he gives vent to his feelings in these 
terms: “I can bear it no longer—this diabolical invention of 
gentility, which kills natural kindliness and honest friendship. 
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Proper pride, indeed! Rank and precedence, forsooth! The 
table of ranks and degrees is a lie, and should be flung into the 
fire. Organize rank and precedence! that was well for the 
masters of ceremonies of former ages. Come forward, some great 
marshal, and organize EQUALITY in society!” This hatred origi- 
nates in his belief that the aristocratical spirit exercises a corrupt- 
ing influence. According to him, English life is made up of 
flattery and intrigue, of attempts to mount a round of the social 
ladder, and to pull down those who are climbing. To go to court, 
to see our names in the column devoted to fashionable intelligence 
in the Morning Post, to entertain a pompous and stupid peer at 
dinner ; such things constitute the last term of human ambition, 
the height of human happiness. It would be endless to enumerate 
all the injuries and miseries ascribed by Thackeray to the predomi- 
nance of the aristocratical spirit. He tells us how it divides 
families, making the sister ennobled by marriage contemn her 
who is only a commoner'’s wife, and the latter envious of the 
other's good fortune ; how it debases the minds of both men and 
women, training the former to reverence a peer, and impeliing the 
latter to sacrifice everything, even modesty, in order to entrap a 
titled husband ; how it causes toadyism to triumph, and talent to 
pine unnoticed, injustice to be regarded as a matter of course, 
manners to be deteriorated, the finer feelings of the heart to be 
deadened. “In sight of this picture bearing the impress of truth 
and genius, we require to bear in mind that this grievous in- 
equality is the source of healthy freedom ; that social shortcomings 
have conduced to public prosperity ; that a class of hereditary 
nobles is a class of hereditary statesmen ; that during a century 
and a half England has enjoyed fifty years of good government ; 
that during a century and a half France has suffered from one 
hundred and twenty years of bad government; that there is a 
compensation for everything, and that a high price may well be 
paid for capable leaders, a consistent political system, freedom of 
election, and the control of the government by the nation.” 

The man of greatest genius has his weak side. Thackeray's 
weakness is his exclusive devotion to satire. By choosing satire 
as his object, he has forsworn art as his guide, and the incontest- 
able strength of his satire constitutes the weakness of his novels. 
The true province of a novelist is to embody sentiments in cha- 
racters, and to render the invisible world of inclinations and dis- 
positions visible through the agencies of words and actions. The 
peculiar goodness or badness of these sentiments is no concern of 
a writer. A true artist regards with satisfaction an arm well set 
and muscles well developed, even though they are about to be 
employed in knocking a man down. A novelist in the proper 
sense of the word delights in working out to its logical conclusion 
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any sentiment, whether praiseworthy or the reverse, and in behold- 
ing the finely-adjusted mechanism of any character, whether good 
or bad. 

Allis changed when, as in Thackeray's case, a novelist, instead of 
being a creator only, becomes a satirist also. He may teach well, 
but his duty is not to play the schoolmaster. Uniform instruction, 
like what Thackeray furnishes, becomes fatiguing in the end. Who 
is the better for being told that money-matches have several draw- 
backs; that a man willingly speaks ill of his dearest friend when 
his back is turned ; that sons frequently pain their mothers by 
their profligate conduct ; that selfishness is a detestable vice? All 
that is true, but it is too true to deserve mention. Neither do 
we relish the lesson implied in the conduct of good Colonel New- 
come and that of his ungrateful relatives. The colonel gives cakes 
and money to children, money and shawls to his female cousins, 
money and advice to servants. They respond by indifference or 
abuse. The moral is, Imitate the colonel, and shun the errors of 
the others. But that is not what we bargained for: we went to 
the theatre to be amused, and found the stage converted into a 
platform, and the players into preachers. 

The personages suffer as much as we do: they are not human 
beings into which the author has breathed life, but puppets of 
which he holds the strings. He moves them so that their actions 
shall excite either ridicule or disgust. We can so clearly foresee 
what they will do or say, that our curiosity is extinguished. In- 
stances of perfect folly, of complete mistakes, of successful vil- 
lains, are very rare. The events and sentiments of real life can- 
not be made to form contrasts so well planned, or combinations 
so subtle. Nature does not act in this wise. We soon feel that 
we are gazing, not on real life, but on a stage covered with painted 
actors, whose gestures are prescribed and whose phrases are 
written for them. Valérie Marneffe, by Balzac, is a counterpart 
of Rebecca Sharp; and if the two are compared, it will be seen 
how far superior the French writer is, as an artist and novelist, to 
Thackeray the moralist and satirist. 

Let us suppose that, dropping the satirist, Thackeray were to 
give full scope to his powers as an artist; then he will produce a 
novel at once truthful, elevating, touching, simple, and original— 
the “ History of Henry Esmond,” than which he has never written 
anything less popular or more beautiful. When perusing it, we 
forget the author, hear the tones of the old colonel’s voice, are 
transplanted into a bygone age, and experience the supreme and 
uncommon pleasure of believing that what we read is true. Colonel 
Esmond writes as if he really lived in 1700. Sir Walter Scott 
could not have succeeded in so accurately reproducing the style 
of an age that had passed away. Dickens, with all his imagina- 
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tion, would also have failed in the attempt. A character which 
displays contrasts like those displayed by Esmond is a master- 
piece. Thackeray never created such another. We regret that his 
moral intentions should have hindered the full display of his lite- 
rary faculties, and we deplore that satire has robbed art of his 
splendid talents. 

The literature of which he was a master furnishes, like all 
branches of literature, a definition of man, and to judge its value 
we must settle the correctness of that definition. Now, it is re- 
markable that his works are at variance with his character. The 
same faculties which enabled him to produce his satirical views 
of contemporary life also enabled him to produce a first-rate his- 
torical novel. ‘The explanation is, that in perverting those facul- 
ties to perform what we cannot commend, he obeyed a natural 
instinct, and displayed a national peculiarity. He but did what 
English literature as a whole has done. Hence it was that he 
misrepresented man by depicting him as a mixture of vice and 
virtue ; that he regarded him solely from the outside as he appears 
in society, and neglected to examine his internal organization and 
natural estate. “The same shortcoming is the bane of English 
criticism. It is always ethical, never psychological; always en- 
gaged in estimating the amount of goodness in men; always indif- 
ferent to the mechanism of their sentiments and faculties. The 
like defect is observable in English religion, which is either 
an emotion or a system of discipline; in English philosophy, 
barren of metaphysics; and if, believing that virtues are the pro- 
duct of vices, and vices of virtues, we mount to the fountain-head, 
we shall find all these deficiencies having their origin in the innate 
energy, practical training, the poetical, religious, and uncompro- 
mising turn of mind which formerly converted Englishmen into 
Protestants and Puritans.” 

Twenty years hence it will be possible to write Macaulay's life. 
At present. nothing more can be done than to combine into a 
portrait the mental traits scattered throughout his works. His 
“Essays,” embracing as they do so many diverse topics, and 
containing his opinions concerning philosophy, religion, govern- 
ment, and literature, furnish us with nearly all we require in 
order to execute our task. 

Philosophy he treats after the English fashion; that is, he 
regards it from a practical point of view, ranking Bacon as the 
chief among philosophers. Bacon’s philosophy, according to 
Macaulay, duly considering our strength and weakness, has turned 
us from paths closed against us towards others we might easily 
traverse ; it has discovered facts and their laws, because heedless 
about their essence and principles ; it bas rendered man happier, 
because it has not undertaken to make him perfect; it has un- 
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folded important truths and produced valuable results, because 
it has boldly and wisely condescended to investigate trivial 
subjects, and confined itself to common experience; it has 
become glorious and powerful, because it has deigned to be 
humble and useful. Whatis very noteworthy, are Macaulay's con- 
tempt for speculation, and his entire love for practical application. 
This tone of mind is thoroughly English. In England, a baro- 
meter is still called a philosophical instrument. ‘There, we find 
plenty of moralists and psychologists, but no metaphysicians. 

Macaulay's biographies are not portraits of men so much as 
judgments on their conduct. With him the important question 
is the degree of goodness or wickedness inherent in a personage. 
Whomsoever he may treat, whether Lord Clive, Warren Hastings, 
Sir William Temple, Addison, or Milton, he always applies him- 
self to determine the amount and character of his faults or 
virtues. He will pause in the middle of a narrative to examine 
whether the action he is describing be praiseworthy or blameable 
in itself; he will consider that question as a legislator and 
moralist, test it by the standards of statute and of natural law, take 
into account the state of public opinion at the time, the example 
set by others, the principles then held, the kind of education then 
received ; support his views by analogies drawn from daily life, 
from the annals of all nations, the laws of all countries; mass 
together so many proofs, so many admitted facts, draw such 
incontrovertible conclusions, that the greatest advocate might 
take him for a model ; and when at length he pronounces sentence, 
we fancy we are hearing the voice of the Lord Chancellor. 
“Tf, like Macaulay, I dared to employ Biblical illustrations, I 
should say that his critiques resemble the last judgment, when the 
differences of talent, character, rank, and occupation will give 
place to the consideration of good or evil conduct; when there 
will be no artists, but a Judge who will separate the sheep from 
the goats.” French criticism is more independent and artistic. 
Frenchmen are merely men possessing great curiosity; what 
matters it to them whether or not Peter or Paul was a rascal ? 
That question had great interest for his contemporaries, who 
suffered from his misdeeds, and who might properly detest the 
cause of their suffering; but those who are unaffected by a 
man’s bad conduct should not hate the man. 

The religious prejudices which are so potent in England are 
sometimes manifested by Macaulay when referring to the Roman 
Catholic faith. His views, however, are always tempered by his 
strong love of justice. He is liberal in the largest and best sense 
of the word ; he desires that all men shall be equal in the eye of 
the law. Whenever political freedom is in question, he is touched 
in his most sensitive part. He loves liberty out of self-interest, 
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because it is the guarantee of property, happiness, and the 
rights of private persons; he loves it out of pride, because it 
ennobles man; he loves it out of patriotism, because it is a 
legacy from preceding generations, because, during five hundred 
years, a series of honest and great men have defended it against 
all assaults, and saved it from all dangers; because it constitutes 
the strength and glory of England; because in teaching the 
people to will and act for themselves, it increases their dignity 
and intelligence; because in assuring internal peace and unin- 
terrupted progress, it guards the country alike from bloody revo- 
lutions and from slow decay. He cannot bear to see man 
oppressed ; every attack on personal freedom affects him like a 
personal insult. The adulation of fawning courtiers is charac- 
terized by him in language of the greatest bitterness. But it is 
when treating of the Revolution that he takes full vengeance on 
those who violated public rights, attacked the national cause, 
stood forth as the enemies of freedom. Then he writes like a 
contemporary of the men he denounces; his life and honour 
appear in jeopardy ; he seems to be pleading his own cause, to 
be a member of the Long Parliament, to hear at the door the 
clang of the firelocks and swords of the guards commissioned to 
arrest Pym and Hampden. He rejoices over the condemnation 
of Strafford ; he lauds Cromwell; he exalts the character of the 
Puritans ; he eulogizes Hampden as the counterpart of Wash- 
ington ; he can hardly tind words harsh and insulting enough to 
apply to Laud; and it is especially noteworthy that all his judg- 
ments are supported by as many citations, authorities, his- 
torical precedents, arguments, and conclusive proofs, as could 
be amassed by an erudite like Hallam, or a calm dialectician like 
Mackintosh. 

The extreme solidity of his mind is very remarkable. We 
feel that he never advances anything without reason; that if we 
should dispute any statement, he would overwhelm us with a mass 
of authentic documents, a host of indisputable arguments. In 
France and Germany, it is too common to accept a hypothesis 
under the guise of an historical law, and anecdotes of dubious 
value under the names of actual occurrences. ‘Too frequently, 
systems are constructed in a day which vanish when touched. 
After studying the writings of Macaulay, it is easy to understand 
why Englishmen charge Frenchmen with levity, and the Germans 
with being dreamers. 

Macaulay can not merely demonstrate, but he can also de- 
velope his propositions. This is the characteristic of great 
orators ; it is the talent whereby they can render their opinions 
intelligible and acceptable to the crowd. All his sentences are 
emphatic; all his efforts are directed towards convincing his 
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readers. He makes them sensible of this, and carries them away 
with his impetuous eloquence, which rushes on with the power 
and force of a great American river, sweeping down like a torrent, 
swelling out like the sea. He possesses in rare completeness all 
the attributes of an orator, attributes which, in greater or 
lesser degree, were possessed by men like Cicero and Livy, 
Bourdaloue and Bossuet, Charles James Fox and Edmund 
Burke. 

It is a special characteristic of him that he appeals to personal 
observation and daily experience. He compares theories with 
acknowledged facts, explains ancient documents by every-day 
occurrences. English feelings and habits always influence his 
conduct. He deals, asis the English custom, sledge-hammer blows 
on his opponents. When indulging in pleasantry, he maintains 
his gravity. English humour consists in saying ludicrous things 
in a serious tone, in employing a lofty style and high-sounding 
words when the audience is in roars of laughter. There is in 
Macaulay the stuff of which poets are made. If his “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome” did not prove this, it could be proved by citing 
passages from his prose writings, which, from the grandeur of the 
metaphors, the splendour of the comparisons, the amplitude of 
the phrases, are fitted to adorn an epic. 

Thus endowed, he began his “ History of England.” He pur- 
posed to make it comprehensive, and he attained his object. In 
it he lays before us a complete sketch of English civilization. 
Although neither a poet like Michelet, nor a philosopher like 
Guizot, yet he makes the faculties which he possesses supply the 
places of those which he lacks. 

His history is lucid as well as comprehensive ; moreover, it is 
popular. No one explains so clearly, or explains so much, as 
Macaulay. He seems to tell his readers—Be as inattentive, as silly, 
as ignorant as you please; inattentive as you may be, you will 
attend to me; silly as you may be, you will follow me; ignorant 
as you may be, you will understand what I mean. I shall repeat 
the same idea under so many forms; I shall make it intelligible 
by means of so familiar and such appropriate illustrations; I 
shall state it so clearly at the outset, and sum it up so carefully at 
the close; I shall mark the divisions so distinctly, follow the 
order of ideas so exactly ; I shall manifest so strong a desire to 
enlighten and convince you, that you will vainly resist feeling 
enlightened and convinced. The drawback is, that he sometimes 
carries this to excess. Long before he is done with us we entirely 
agree with him. Frequently, his explanations are common- 
places. He proves what everybody readily grants. He renders 
clear what is self-evident. 

The last and most uncommon trait of this History is, that it is 
[Vol. LXXXIII. No. CLXIII.]}—New Series, Vol. XXVII. No. I. C 
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entertaining. When composing it he brought into play all the 
tricks he had-learned as a reviewer. An essayist must neglect 
no means for attracting and riveting the attention of those whom 
he is addressing. When Paul Leroux offered to write an article 
on the Deity for a review, the editor said, ‘ That subject has no 
actual interest.” Macaulay profited by this maxim. If he name 
a regiment, he indicates the contests in which it has distinguished 
itself from the time it was first raised down to the present day. 
He tells us that Schomberg received the thanks of the House of 
Commons. Who cares about Schomberg? He adds that, with 
similar ceremonies, Wellington received the like honour. What 
Englishman is not interested about Wellington? Narrating the 
siege of Londonderry, he contrasts Londonderry as it was then. 
with Londonderry as it is now, and the contrast excites the 
interest of every native of that town. With difficulty we wade 
through the volumes of Lingard or Robertson; with equal 
difficulty can we refrain from reading every page of the volumes 
of Macaulay. 

Differing in appearance from other English productions, it is 
still a thoroughly English historical work. In appearance it seems 
as popular as that of Thiers, as philosophic as that of Guizot,-as 
artistic as that of Thierry. The truth is that Macaulay is an 
orator, and an English orator. He can make his oratorical 
talents fill up the void in his faculties. ‘That he is no philoso- 
pher is evinced by the opening chapter on the Early History of 
England; but his capacity for arguing, his talents for arranging 
everything in methodical order, enable him to introduce unity 
into his work. He is not a true artist. When painting a scene 
he is always bent on proving something. His most affecting 
passages are broken up by discussions. He manifests neither 
grace, ease, nor vivacity, but an extraordinary memory, an enor- 
mous store of scientific knowledge, ardent political passions, the 
talent of a distinguished advocate for stating and proving all 
sorts of cases, an intimate acquaintance with certain trivial facts 
which rivet the attention, diversify, animate, and add warmth to a 
narrative. 

His solidity, his vigour, his strong political sympathies, his 
predilections, his oratorical traits, his bounded philosophical reach ; 
his style, which is rather monotonous and devoid of flexibility and 
charm, his uniform seriousness, his mathematical progression 
towards a fixed object,—attest that the cast of Macaulay's mind is 
English. His countrymen think otherwise. The animation, 
interest, clearness, and unity of his narrative fill them with 
wonder. They consider him a brilliant, impetuous, and daring 
writer. They regard him as the equal of the greatest French 
authors in mastery over language and style. With them he has 
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an affinity, but the resemblance is partial and external only. 
Like Addison and Burke, he resembles a graft on the national 
trunk, which being nourished by its sap has become transformed 
into an integral part of it A Frenchman who would understand 
the English mind must not confine his studies to the writings of 
Macaulay, but must turn to those of a genuine son of the soil— 
to the works of Carlyle. 

If a foreigner should ask Englishmen, especially those under 
forty, who are the greatest among English thinkers, Carlyle’s name 
will be the one first mentioned ; but it will be added that the 
foreigner need not take the trouble to read his works because he 
will find them unintelligible. Prompted by curiosity, he will 
disregard the warning, in which case he will soon discover that 
it was not wholly unjustified. Anything more extraordinary than 
those productions it would be difficult to find. Everything in 
them is novel; ideas, style, tone, the structure of the sentences, 
and even the vocabulary. Overcoming the obstacles which make 
them hard to be understood, diligent study enables us to 
discern that Carlyle’s mission is the introduction into England of 
Germanic ideas, after having recast them in accordance with his 
fancy. In accomplishing this task, he has adopted the ethical 
in place of the scientific method. He is a mystic, and as such 
perceives a double meaning in things. But his mysticism differs 
from that of other men in being practical. Like the Puritans, he 
not merely inquires, What shall I believe ? but, What shall I do ? 
While tormented by the consciousness of his ignorance, he is 
also tormented by a knowledge of his vices. 

Carlyle’s capacity for deciphering the hidden meaning of things 
and discovering their moral signification, is the basis of all his 
opinions, particularly of his religious belief. He views religion 
as the Germans do, that is, in its symbolical sense. According to 
him, “ All true work is religion; and whatsoever religion is not 
work, may go and dwell among the Brahmins, Antinomians, 
spinning Dervishes, or where it will; with me it shall have no 
harbour.” When working out his views on this head, he puts a 
limitation on the comprehensive theories he has borrowed from the 
Germans. There are religions wherein moral principles have no 
place and practical objects no influence. These are the religions of 
the Hindoos, Greeks, and Italians; of them he takes no cognizance, 
treating them as undeserving of any concern. His views of 
literature are bounded in the same way and by the same cause as 
his views concerning religion. Embracing and applying the far- 
reaching critical doctrines of Goethe and Hegel, he has done 
this with the limitations and the circumspection of a Puritan. He 
manifests himself their disciple in holding that the poet is the 
interpreter of the divine idea underlying all appearances, is the 
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revealer of the infinite, is the representative of his age and nation. 
But he introduces his own limitation in disregarding form as of no 
moment, in talking of painters as if he despised them, in pdssing 
over without remark the achievements of artists. or. the same 
reason that he maintains substance to be all in all and form of no 
account, he speaks contemptuously of French literature. Its dis- 
tinguishing features are order, exactitude, harmony, the exclu- 
sion of what is obscure and discordant, the glorification of what 
is agreeable and beautiful. Caring for none of these things, he 
disparages the productions of Voltaire, and speaks of him with 
bitterness and scorn. Were a Frenchman to judge Carlyle in a 
similar spirit, the estimate would be a grossly unfair one. Fifty 
years ago it was customary to write in that fashion: now we are 
pursuing a different course. Frenchmen are beginning to under- 
stand what caused the seriousness of the Puritans. Possibly the 
English may some day admire Voltaire’s gaiety. Frenchmen are 
striving to appreciate Shakespeare. ‘The English will doubtless 
learn to understand Racine. Goethe, the master-spirit of modern 
times, understood and appreciated both. 

According to Carlyle, “universal history, the history of what 
men have accomplished in this world, is at bottom the history of 
the great men who have worked here.” This is a German theory 
applied in the English fashion. Where Hegel would place an 
idea, Carlyle places a heroic sentiment; and in order to avoid 
being vague, he embodies this sentiment ina famous man. He 
argues that to know in what this sentiment consists, is to become 
acquainted with the whole epoch during which it was manifested. 
Since this sentiment is the cause of every occurrence, every effort 
should be made to investigate and explain it. 

This he has done in his Life of Cromwell, which, though merely 
a collection of letters and speeches joined together by connecting 
remarks, and elucidated by comments, eclipses in interest the 
most profound constitutional history. Carlyle’s narrative re- 
sembles that of a contemporary spectator. A Covenanter who 
should have undertaken the task would have executed it in a like 
spirit, and might have produced a similar work. For the first 
time we stand face to face with Cromwell. His voice sounds in 
our ears: we behold his gestures; the circumstances which 
gave rise to all his acts are distinctly visible. What enhances 
the value of the work is that it is stamped with good faith. 
When anything is Jacking, the author avows the fact; when 
ignorant of anything, he makes no attempt at concealment. We 
feel that in following him we are walking in the path of truth. 
Moreover, the author does not impose his opinions on us, but 
places the facts before us, leaving us free to draw our own con- 
clusions. ‘The ordeal through which Cromwell is here made to 
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pass, entirely alters our opinions regarding him. We could 
formerly guess that he was something more than a hypocrite or 
ambitious adventurer ; yet we could not help viewing him as a 
disputatious and odious fanatic. But Carlyle does more than 
brush away the cobwebs that obscured our perception of the 
Puritan character. He holds up the Puritans as models, and he 
takes Puritanism as the standard wherewith to gauge the past and 
the present. 

Hence he sees nothing but evil in the French Revolution. 
His judgment on it is as unfair, and unfair for the same reason, 
as his judgment on Voltaire. He can no more comprehend 
French habits of action than French modes of thought. The 
French Revolution was a successful protest against social despo- 
tism, as the English Rebellion was against spiritual despo- 
tism. The Puritans combated for liberty of conscience; the French 
for an abstraction called the rights of man. Both were equally 
sincere, and because both upheld their opinions with their lives, 
both equally deserve our admiration. If the Puritans were vir- 
tuous, the French were magnanimous. While the efforts of the 
Puritans were intended and served to benefit England alone, the 
efforts of the French were intended and served to bring about a 
social reformation in Europe. 

The same puritanical spirit which blinds Carlyle to what is 
praiseworthy in the French Revolution, also causes him to look 
on modern England with jaundiced eyes. He tells his country- 
men,—‘‘ There is no longer any God for us! God's laws are 
become a greatest-happiness principle, a parliamentary expe- 
diency: the heavens overarch us only as an astronomical time- 
keeper; a butt for Herschel-telescopes to shoot science at, to 
shoot sentimentalities at:—in our and old Jonson's dialect, man 
has lost the soul out of him ; and now, after the due period, begins 
to find the want of it.”” He maintains that a terrible catastrophe 
will overtake England, unless some hero arise who shall play the 
part of another Cromwell. The crisis may be imminent, but the 
remedy is more to be feared than the danger. It is a strange 
instance of short-sightedness in Carlyle to wish to improve the 
present by restoring the state of things which prevailed under the 
Commonwealth. Fanaticism may sometimes be useful, but the 
shorter-lived it is the more we admire it. Besides, it is but a 
malady, and health is of far more value. Carlyle, in his own 
person, serves as a proof of this. He is probably a man of more 
genius than Macaulay ; but, after we have perused his works, 
written as they are in so strange a style, containing as they do 
such extraordinary opinions concerning religion, philosophy, and 
politics, we gladly turn to those wherein are contained so much 
sustained eloquence, such vigorous reasoning, so many well-sup- 
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ported opinions and well-grounded predictions, as we find in the 
writings of Macaulay.* 

The critics were very severe on Tennyson's first volume of 
poems. Notwithstanding this, these poems became the favourite 
reading of a wide circle, and when, after an interval of several 
years, the next volume appeared, it was hailed with accla- 
mations, and Tennyson was ranked among the great poets of 
England. 

What principally pleased the public were his female portraits, 
Adeline, Eleanore, Lilian, the Queen of the May, all of which were 
the productions of one who was evidently both a lover of the sex, 
and an artist. Moreover, he showed the versatility of his talents 
by selecting subjects from all ages—“Saint Agnes,” “Simeon 
Stylites,” “ Ulysses,” “ enone,” “Sir Galahad,” “ Lady Clare,” 
“Fatima,” “The Sleeping Beauty ;” imitating, in turn, Homer 
and Chaucer, Theocritus and Spenser, the poets of old England 
and the poets of Arabia. He was a musician who placed his bow 
at the service of every composer. Even hackneyed subjects, like 
“The Dying Swan,” were treated by him with such freshness and 
in such exquisite language, that the verses were deemed worthy of 
perusal for their own sakes. In his “ Lotos Eaters,” he painted 
dreamers whose temperaments were akin to his own, men who had 
forgotten country and renounced toil. 

It was asked, could this man be anything better than a mere 
dilettante? He seemed too uniformly placid to become the prey 
of violent emotions. His life appeared a dream as charming as the 
dreams he had related. But, on closer inspection, it was perceived 
that a fire smouldered beneath the cold surface; that he was far 
too sensitive not to feel acutely. The prerogative of a poet is 
to be always young and virgin-hearted. “To ordinary men every- 
thing seems exhausted of interest ; sixteen centuries of civilization 
have tarnished the pristine gloss of things. We view them through 
a veil of ready-made phrases ; we may enjoy, but cannot under- 
stand them ; considering them no longer as splendid flowers, but 





* The next essay in the volume is on John Stuart Mill. It consists of an 
account of his “ System of Logic,” given in the form of a dialogue, and also 
of suggestions of what M. Taine deems essential towards rendering Mill’s 
theories complete and impregnable. Now, it would be unfair to Mill, were we 
to give the proposed additions without, at the same time, clearly stating the 
reasons assigned for them; and it would be equally unfair to M. Taine, were 
we to curtail by such an abridgment as our space renders imperative, his 
outline of Mill’s philosophy. It would require a long article to do justice to 
both men. For these reasons we refrain from giving even a sketch of this 
meritorious essay, and confine ourselves to heartily recommending the perusal 
and consideration of it to all who are either versed in or ignorant of Mill’s 
doctrines. In our opinion, it is the best exposition and the fairest estimate of 
them which has yet been written in any language. 
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as useful vegetables, the luxuriant primeval forest having become, 
in our eyes, a well-laid-out and too-well-known kitchen-garden. 
The poet, on the contrary, views nature like the first man on the 
first day. All our catalogues, theories, the host of our recollec- 
tions and prejudices, vanish from his memory ; all things are fresh 
to him; he feels surprised and delighted, an irresistible influx 
of sensations overpowers him; it is the powerful sap of human 
invention, which, having ceased to flow in us, wells up in him. 
Blockheads may call him foolish: the truth is, he is too far- 
sighted. Though we are dead to the fact, yet nature is always 
living ; a sunrise now is as glorious as on the first day ; the rivers 
which roll, the plants which spring, the passions which rage, the 
forces which impel the tumultuous whirlwind of being, are filled 
and struggle with the same might as when first born; Nature's 
everlasting heart still palpitates and raises its earthy covering ; 
its beats may find no echo in us, but they resound in the heart of 
the poet.” ‘Tennyson has sometimes felt this, and once or twice 
he has given proof of it. Unfettered action and swelling emotion 
and the sound of a manly voice can be detected and heard in 
these lines from “‘ Locksley Hall” :— 

“Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one so young, 
And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung. 
And I said, ‘ My cousin Amy, speak, and speak the truth to me, 
‘Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being sets to thee.’ 

On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a light, 

As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the Northern night. 

And she turn’d—her bosom shaken with a sudden storm of sighs— 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of hazel eyes— 

Saying, ‘ I have hid my feelings, fearing they should do me wrong ;’ 

Saying, ‘ Dost thou love me, cousin?’ Weeping, ‘ I have loved thee 

long.’ 

Love took up the glass of time, and turn’d it in his glowing hands ; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of life,and smote on all the chords with might; 

Smote the chords of self, that, trembling, passed in music out of sight. 

Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the copses ring, 

And her whisper throng’d my pulses with the fulness of the spring. 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the stately ships, 

And our spirits rushed together at the touching of the lips. 

O my ceusin, shallow-hearted! O my Amy, mine no more! 

O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren shore! 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung, 

Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue. 

Is it well to wish thee happy ?—having known me—to decline 

On a range of lower feelings, and a narrower heart than mine! 

Yet it shall be: thou shalt lower to his level day by day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathize with clay. 
As the husband is, the wife is: thou art mated with a clown, 
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And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down. 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel force, 

Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse. 

What is this? his eyes are heavy: think not they are glazed with 
wine. 

Go to him: it is thy duty: kiss him: take his hand in thine. 

It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is overwrought : 

Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with thy lighter 
thought. 

He will answer to the purpose, easy things to understand— 

Better thou wert dead before me, though I slew,thee with my hand 


This is both vigorous and frank ; but there is much in a still 
bolder strain contained in “Maud.” In that poem, Tennyson 
throws aside his habitual gravity and primness, and gives to his 
feelings free scope and full vent.’ He seems to converse rather 
than sing, so colloquial are some of the passages, so brimful are 
they of the détails of homely life and daily experience. Indeed, the 
prose of Dickens or of Thackeray could not give a more con- 
densed reproduction of the living manners of the day. Side by 
side with such passages are others of the most splendid poetry. 

As an example, what can be finer than the following verses, 
placed in the mouth of the hero:— 


“ A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime 
In the little grove where I sit—Ah, wherefore cannot I be 
Like things of the season gay, like the beautiful season bland, 
When the far-off sail.is blown by the breeze of a softer clime, 
Half-lost in the liquid azure bloom of a crescent of sea, 
The silent sapphire-spangled marriage-ring of the land ?” 


There is great truth as well as power in the description of the 
hero's feelings after he has lost his love for ever, and when he is 
wandering along London's dismal and noisy streets. 

This poem was Tennyson's only important outburst of passion. 
He was reproached with imitating Byron, with having enrolled 
himself among the members of the Satanic school, with having 
adopted a barbarous, obscure, and exaggerated style. Discouraged 
by the reception his work had met with, he quitted for ever the 
realm of passion, and re-entered the realm of calm. Possessing a 
woman's delicacy, he also possessed a woman's nerves. Hence- 
forth he became a dreamer of dreams. After “ Locksley Hall,” he 
wrote “ The Princess” ; after ‘‘ Maud,” he composed the “ Idylls 
of the King.” 

Unless a poet choose a subject consonant to his genius, he 
will treat it badly. Hence his “ In Memoriam ” is cold and monoto- 
nous. It is far too artistically composed to be an outburst of in- 
tense sorrow. The author’s mourning is worn like that of a gen- 
tleman whose gloves are new and glossy, who decorously passes 
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over his eyes a fine cambric handkerchief, and who carefully acts 
the part of a well-bred mourner. In order to find what will accord 
with his geniys, Tennyson is obliged to turn from the crade 
realities of life to the fascinating domain of imagination. Natu- 
rally, he was attracted by the legends of the age of chivalry. In 
writing ‘‘ The Princess,” he reproduced the sentiments of a young 
knight of the Revival, and he made the poem one which might 
have flowed from the pen of Spenser or Shakespeare. 

From the form of chivalry which prevailed at the close of the 
Revival, he next turned to that mythical form which prevailed 
at an earlier day, the chivalry of King Arthur and his Knights of 
the Round Table. In the “Idylls of the King” he has most 
skilfully modernized both the sentiments and the language, 
showing that his sensitive mind is open to every impression, as it 
is fitted to produce every kind of pleasure. A mere archeologist 
can reproduce every style except the grand. ‘Tennyson has re- 
produced them all, the grand style included. This is exemplified 
in his poem on the “ Morte d’Arthur.” Since the days of Goethe 
no one, we think, has produced anything calmer and more imposing. 

Although a born poet, yet Tennyson is destitute of the strong 
personal emotions and absorbing preoccupations which cause great 
poets to expend their whole powers in particular directions. He 
has raised no original structure, but has built after the models of 
his predecessors. Among those models he has selected the most 
elegant and ornate designs. If we look for a mark of himself, 
we shall find it in the exquisite finish of a capital, in the perfect 
symmetry of the edifice. But we shall experience his personal 
influence most strongly in the purity of the sentiments and high 
moral tone imparted to us by an intimate acquaintance with his 
works. 

If, before going a journey, the majority of travellers put into 
their knapsacks or pockets the same volume of poems, the author 
of those poems is the favourite of the nation to which the 
travellers belong. Englishmen would select for this purpose the 
poems of Tennyson; Frenchmen, those of Alfred de Musset. A 
sketch of the circles of readers which these poets addressed will 
enable us to understand wherein the two men necessarily differed. 

Journeying through England, we everywhere perceive country 
houses, the chosen places of abode of all whom business does not 
compel to reside inacity. Insuch a house an Englishman is most 
thoroughly at home and most perfectly happy, for there he can 
dispense a noble hospitality and enjoy to the full those exercises 
and sports in which he has delighted since boyhood. If we con- 
verse with the master of one of these houses, we shall generally 
find that he has had an University education ; that on leaving the 
University a path in life was chalked out for him; that he has had 
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no reason to quarrel with either the creed or the laws of England, 
but that he is sincerely attached to both, because he has imbibed 
from them all his practical and speculative ideas, the knowledge 
of how he ought to think and what he ought to do. His mind is 
cultivated by reading and his time is fully occupied by the 
duties of his estate or parish. He can speak several languages, 
has visited many cities, and is always desirous of obtaining cor- 
rect information respecting any subject. The newspapers keep 
him acquainted with new ideas and new discoveries. Nor is his 
mind cultured at the expense of his frame, for he both loves and 
practises every kind of bodily exercise. For men of his stamp 
what poet couid be better suited than ‘lennyson? He is moral 
without pedantry; he has never revolted against either the usages 
of society or the arrangements of life; he writes in noble and 
tender strains of God and the soul, without manifesting any 
theological bias ; no one has ever been constrained to curse him, as 
happened in the case of Byron; he never indulges in outrageous 
or vehement expressions, in exaggerated and scandalous senti- 
ments. His poems cannot corrupt any one. On the contrary, 
the ladies of an English family circle can and do read them with 
unmixed delight. In no other poems are the finest specimens of 
their sex depicted in more charming language or with greater 
fidelity. Indeed, the poet loves his own feminine creations, and 
rises by his own nobility of soul to the level of their purity. 
What fair English girl could read of Enid or Elaine without a 
moist eye and a palpitating heart? In truth, Tennyson’s poetry 
seems produced expressly for the enjoyment of the well-educated, 
opulent, and cultured middle-class of his country, for a class 
which is the true heir of the ancient aristocracy, which is the 
ruling power in modern England. 

Landing at Calais, we press on to the capital of France. The 
public for which Frenchmen write is not to be found in the country- 
houses which are to be met with on the way. ‘Iwo nations inhabit 
France. The one dines, sleeps, yawns, listens, and dwells in Paris ; 
the other thinks, acts, watches, talks, and inhabits the provinces. 
The latter is led captive by the former, like a snail by a butterfly. 
It is the leader and not the captive that merits attention. 

Those who compose the Parisian public are truly remarkable 
men. ‘They are refined and independent, quick to apprehend and 
as quick at retort, and ready to accept all kinds of ideas. They 
regard the whole domain of thought as common to all, being 
neither bounded by artificial barriers nor intersected with beaten 
paths. ‘To them the world is a play, furnishing occasions for 
criticisms and matter on which to found arguments. An English- 
man who begins his career finds ready-made solutions of all 
important questions; a Frenchman finds nothing but doubts 
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suggested. He must solve every problem in his own way; he 
must regulate his conduct by his own lights. Hence, he is 
always a prey to uncertainty, and is liable to oscillate between the 
opinions propounded by others and those which he himself has 
formed. 

From a world filled with such men, Alfred de Musset indited 
his poems. It is in Paris that his poetry should be read. There 
it is that the truthfulness of his utterances can be felt, the sin- 
cerity of his beliefs can be recognised. Whatever he believed he 
uttered, and uttered nothing which he did not believe. He 
expressed what everyone thought in the inmost recesses of his 
heart ; confessed not his own shortcomings only, but those of his 
readers also. His frankness and earnestness caused him to be 
loved as well as admired, to be regarded as a true man as well as 
a true poet. Unhappily, he expected too much of life; he 
drank the cup of existence to the lees, and remained unsatiated. 
Yet, despite his excesses, his failings, his ardour, and his scepti- 
cism, he is the favourite of his countrymen. They have loved 
him so strongly that they will never listen to another. Compared 
with him, every other poet seems cold and heartless. 

What a contrast between such a man and him who in the Isle 
of Wight employs his time in restoring forgotten epics! How 
happy is the latter surrounded by his books and his friends, by 
honeysuckle and roses! But the former, even when depicting 
the lowest depths of misery and degradation, has eclipsed the 
latter. ‘ He was not a mere dilettante; he did not rest satisfied 
with tasting and playing; but he has stamped his seal on human 
thought; he has published to the world his views respecting man 
and love, truth and happiness. He has suffered, but he has 
invented much ; he has failed, but he has produced fruit. He 
despairingly tore from his entrails the idea he had conceived, and 
showed it to the world bloody, but alive. This is more difficult 
and far finer than to caress and contemplate the ideas of others. 
There is but one work worthy of man to execute ; it is to give 
birth to an idea to which he gives himself up and in which he 
believes. The public that listens to Tennyson is of greater 
consequence than the Parisian aristocracy of bourgeois and 
Bohemians ; but I prefer Alfred de Musset to Tennyson.” 


That a man is born with certain tendencies common to his 
race, and which direct and govern his thoughts and actions, that 
all his ideas and sentiments may be traced to those tendencies as 
a river to the fountain-head, are the opinions which it is the 
object of all M. Taine’s critiques to illustrate and enforce. 
Hence he has endeavoured to show that imagination combined 
with strong emotions are the leading traits of Dickens; that 
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profound reflection combined with a turn for satire are the expla- 
nations for the genius of Thackeray; that Macaulay wrote as he 
did because he possessed the gifts of an orator; that Carlyle 
writes as he does because he is a mystic and Puritan, possessing 
an intimate acquaintance with Germanic philosophy ; that Tenny- 
son is a poet who is better qualified for remodelling and polishing 
the ideas of others than for giving vent to his own feelings; that 
all these men are thorough Englishmen and write in such a way 
as to find favour with an English public. All these conclusions 
may be truly scientific, yet their value is very slight: for they 
amount to this—that English authors write like Englishmen. 
A new critical method is hardly required to establish this truth 
on a sure foundation. M. Taine’s method is of great service in 
proving foregone conclusions.* 

Although rejecting his claims to be something more than an 
ordinary critic, we yet consider M. Taine’s criticisms on our 
writers to be more worthy of attention than those of any living 
foreigner. Other Frenchmen have chosen subjects from English 
history or literature as themes for disquisitions or critiques. 
MM. Chateaubriand, Villemain, Guizot, and Charles de Remusat 
have produced both historical and critical works which all English- 
men can read with profit and gratification. But none of their 
writings are so free from the blunders which a foreigner uncon- 
sciously commits, or so full of the polished and piercing remarks 
in which Frenchmen so generally excel, as those of M. Taine. 
He writes with such an evident desire to discover the truth, with 
such a full knowledge of his subjects, and with such an undoubted 
capacity for doing justice to them, that we are inclined to admit 
the justice of his censures, and are ready to rejoice when he 
approves. Nextin importance to the decision of posterity which 
we cannot live to learn, is the judgment of a foreigner who pos- 
sesses sufficient knowledge to enable him to act as judge, and 
whose judgments are not biassed by undue predilections or pre- 
judices. 

Accepting, then, the decisions of M. Taine as substantially 
correct, let us examine the points which may be open to dis- 
pute. In his essays on Dickens and Thackeray he contrasts 
their novels as works of art with those of Balzac, and tries to 
prove the immense superiority of the latter when judged from an 
artistic point of view. ‘Neither Dickens nor Thackeray is an artist 
in the proper sense of the term; they have both written for 
special objects, to enforce certain truths, or to attack certain 
vices, not to produce accurate pictures of human nature. 





* For a detailed account of this method, and comments on it, see the Articles 
“The Critical Theory and Writings of H. Taine,” and “‘‘Taine’s History of 
—_ Literature,” in Zhe Westminster Review for July, 1861, and April, 

864. 
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Thackeray has avowed himself afraid to tell the whole truth 
about his characters. Dickens has uniformly drawn men 
and women as they ought to be according to his notions, 
er as they might be in another world than ours, instead of 
as they are. In fact both of them, and, the majority of 
English writers of fiction, studiously avoid writing after the 
manner of Balzac and his followers. The former shrink from 
conclusions concerning which the latter manifest no repugnance. 
French novelists describe with unconcealed gusto certain occur- 
rences, in view of which their English brethren solemnly shut 
their eves. Yet the artistic merits which are displayed in the best 
French novels are the result of circumstances beyond the control 
of the authors of those novels. Both Frenchmen and English- 
men write in order to achieve popularity. An English novelist 
knows that if he take scenes of vice for his plots, if he employ 
straightforward terms in his narratives and dialogues, he will be 
accused by newspaper writers of undermining public morality, 
and his works will be tabooed by fashionable librarians. He also 
knows that if his language be perfectly chaste, and his heroes and 
heroines talking examples of the, cardinal virtues and of such 
vices as have received the sanction of good society ; if he always 
cause the discomfiture of the vicious, and bestow all the rewards 
of this life on the virtuous, his volumes will be lauded by critics, 
subscribed for by librarians, and placed in a conspicuous position 
on every drawing-room table. On the other hand, a French 
author well knows that if he wish to become popular he must 
follow a different course, that he must paint vice in lively colours, 
must not hesitate to make it as attractive as possible, and must 
embody the maximum number of lewd thoughts in the minimum 
number of short silken phrases. He knows that those who will 
whisper about the immorality of his works will bear a small 
proportion to those who will loudly proclaim that they are 
artistic; that the majority will represent public opinion, 
and that the majority will buy his books and spread abroad his 
fame. 

Whence this distinction between the two cases; why should 
the one nation condemn what the other applauds? The expla- 
nation consists in the radical difference between the theories 
according to which women are educated and treated in England 
and France. An English girl is not carefully kept from contact 
either with the world of reality or with that of fiction ; she may 
freely converse with young men without being rebuked by her 
parents, and may read what novels come to hand without being 
regarded as a sinner. She may form one of a family by which 
tracts are considered in every way preferable to novels, and she 
may have been trained to regard novels as productions of the 
same satanic agency which, according to the Scottish supersti- 
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tion, both invented playing-cards and caused organs to be placed 
im churches ; but, if enjoined to refrain from such pernicious 
works, she will have an example set to her by her parents. In 
no English house are there to be found two classes of literature 
—a literature for the drawing-room table and a literature for the 
study library. Whatever books come into the house are sup- 
posed.to be suitable for all the inmates of it. No mothers or 
fathers openly read works of fiction which they would refuse 
to put into the hands of their daughters. English girls are ex- 
pected to have read all the popular novels; and it is not thought 
indelicate to question them as to the characters they prefer and 
the authors they admire; indeed, they constitute the principal 
class of novel readers. Hence novelists are chary of introducing 
or dwelling on topics which a philosopher may be the better for 
pondering, but with which gentle maidens should not become too 
soon familiar. Because public opinion approves of English 
girls reading novels, no work of fiction is ever widely and per- 
manently popular in England which parents would scruple to 
place, or grieve to see, in the hands of their daughters. 

French parents act on an opposite system: they consider 
themselves bound to hinder their daughters from reading the 
novels with which they amuse their own hours of leisure. The 
French critic who goes into raptures over the literary and 
artistic merits of a work by Dumas the younger, Ernest Feydeau, 
or Gustave Flaubert, will take especial care that his daughter 
shall not peruse the book he has proclaimed to be an honour to 
the intellect of France. If, as is most probable, she reads 
such books, she does it by stealth. She must carefully conceal 
the fact if she would escape rebuke. Works of fiction are pro- 
vided for her amusement, but these are never popular and are 
always silly. When a French critic meets with a book which is 
insufferably tedious and insipid, he remarks that it will form an 
appropriate addition to the class of literature which is provided 
for the entertainment of young ladies. A French girl is sedu- 
lously guarded against exchanging words with young men who 
are not blood relations, unless in the presence of her father or 
mother. No young man ever dreams of doing anything so 
improper as to ask her opinion of the novels in vogue; indeed 
she is seldom spoken to as if she were a rational being, and when 
so addressed, and if well behaved, she will blush deeply, cast 
down her eyes, and look frightened. The French require that 
girls shall appear artless and innocent. A girl is never com- 
mended for her accomplishments, but is merely admired for her 
beauty. She is thought none the worse of should she seem 
incapable of conversing with fluency and gratification about any 
other topics than what are the most becoming stvles of dress and 
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the most delicious kinds of chocolate sweetmeats. Thus qualified 
for the duties of life, her parents will marry her to a man whom 
she hardly knows by sight, with whom she has not exchanged 
ten words, and whom she either detests on account of his age or 
ugliness, or else regards with indifference. For her, marriage is 
emancipation. As a married woman she may read and do what 
she likes. She does both; and her wedded life will probably 
furnish first-rate materials for a novel which both French and 
English parents will agree in considering altogether unsuited for 
the perusal of their daughters. 

There may be differences of opinion as to which of these 
systems of female training is the more sensible, but there can 
be no dispute as to the influence which both systems exercise 
upon society, and through society upon literature. In America, 
where single women enjoy a freedom even more entire than in 
this country, the exclusion of certain topics from the lighter 
American literature is rigidly enforced by public opinion. 
Because English novelists are inferior as artists to their French 
brethren, it is a mistake to argue, as M. Taine does, that they 
are naturally incapable of treating their subjects artistically, that, 
no matter how much they tried, they would fail in writing like 
Balzac. Where he reads incapacity, we read set purpose. The 
error they commit is to profess to give accurate descriptions of 
life, and to omit those things which will shock their readers. 
Thackeray deplored that he could not venture to narrate all the 
incidents of George Warrington’s career. If Becky Sharp had 
been drawn with literal truth, “ Vanity Fair” would not have 
made its author's reputation. The mistake consists in select- 
ing subjects which cannot be faithfully treated. It will not do, 
when professing to furnish us with the life of Venus, to recount 
the story of Diana. 

M. Taine exalts too highly the artistic merits of the works of 
Balzac and his imitators. ‘That they fearlessly and logically deal 
with human passions and the events of human life is undeniable. 
Equally certain is it that they often do so at the expense of good 
taste. It is all very well to proclaim that Art implies perfect 
truthfulness ; perfect truthfulness, whether of detail or description, 
is unattainable. Granting that an artist, with pen or pencil, 
should always aim at being truthful, it does not follow that he is 
bound to depict the goddess of Truth in a state of nakedness, 
and making a parade of her condition. There are certain states 
of feeling and events of life about which an artist should be re- 
ticent. Certain acts are natural, but are none the less disgusting. 
That they are incident to humanity is no reason for describing 
them. If an artist sometimes drape Truth, he will act like nature. 
John Bell, the eminent surgeon, very happily remarked, “ Far 
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from exposing naked, knotty bones, nature has been indulgent to 
our finer feelings. The bones, muscles, and tendons are involved 
in a cellular substance, and covered with ligaments; the interior 
machinery is hidden and protected by sheaths peculiar to each 
limb, while a thick skin covers the whole with one unvaried, 
smooth, and beautiful surface, which only becomes wrinkled, thin, 
and meagre, when the machine is taken to pieces, and again re- 
solved into its elements.” Now, the novelist whose chief endea- 


vour is to paint all the grosser scenes of human life in the most“. 
glaring colours, is as bad an artist as he whose aim is to repre- . 


sent the world us an Eden of innocence and bliss. M. Taine 


reproaches Dickens for ignoring what.is sublime in the passion of * 


love; and, when writing of a case of seduction or adultery, of 
dwelling on the remorse and anguish felt by the guilty parties, to 
the entire exclusion of any pleasure which they may have derived 
from the fruition of their desires. He praises George Sand. for 
magnifying the passion of love, and revering it as the greatest 
and most sacred of human passions. We admit that Dickens is, 
open to reproach; but is George Sand free from blame? Is it 
not unreal and inartistic to speak of those who have been united 
by the bonds of a great love, in defiance, perhaps, of the usages 
of society, as living in a state of perpetual delight? The one 
extreme is as bad as the other. 

Still worse is it when, as too often happens, French novelists 
cast off all restraints of delicacy in order to furnish us with an 
accurate picture of some occurrente. In one of his tales, Balzac 
describes the cruel treatment which the wife of a feudal lord 
underwent at her husband's hands. The reason assigned for the 
husband's conduct is, that the wife had prematurely given birth 
to a boy, who, in consequence of this, proved too weakly to be a 
fit heir to his father’s property. Instead of stating the reason in 
general terms, Balzac paints with painful minuteness the wife’s 
confinement. Notwithstanding its terrible reality, the picture is 
far from being literally exact. Certain details are omitted which 
would be inserted in a medical report of the case. Enough is 
stated to disgust the unprofessional reader, but not enough to 
serve any seientific purpose. Now, artistic truth does not demand 
the merciless disclosure of human infirmities. A true artist 
should omit from his picture those points which would shock 
without improving a rightly-organized mind. Noman who is re- 
sponsible for his actions would commit to paper and publish every 
one of his daily thoughts. Rousseau has written the most 
detailed of autobiographies ; yet even his ‘‘ Confessions” are in 
many respects incomplete. What a man would not venture to do 
when telling his own story, he should refrain from doing when 
telling the stories of others. Hence we reject the sweeping claim 
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which M. Taine puts in on behalf of the uniform artistic supe- 
riority of French over English novelists. In the composition and 
general treatment of their plots, the former excel the latter. In 
choice of subject and general treatment of it, the latter are in ad- 
vance of the former. For an exclusively French audience, there 
cannot be a better novelist than Balzac. Dickens and Thackeray 
are in equal measure the novelists best adapted to gratify an ex- 
clusively English audience. A writer of fiction who should dis- 


-* play the peculiar excellences of them all would be the favourite 
_ of the world, and would at the same time command the suffrages 


of the acutest critics and the greatest artists. 

M. Taine’s essay on Macaulay is the most exhaustive analysis 
and impartial estimate of his literary merits that have yet heen made. 
Home critics are hardly capable of performing the task. There is 
so much of the politician in Macaulay, that we cannot overlook 
his politics when pronouncing judgment on him as a writer. The 
Whigs regard him as the ablest modern champion of their cause, and 


. are naturally blind to his shortcomings. . They cannot decently 


find anything to censure in him who never ceased to eulogize 
them. The Tories, perceiving that he incessantly denounces as 
contemptible the institutions they reverence as most sacred, and 
uniformly lauds as the truest patriots the men whom they detest 
as the vilest traitors, although unable to challenge his undoubted 
supremacy, yet assiduously attempt to undermine it by charging 
him with untruthfulness. In the eyes of thorough-going Radicals, 
he is too lukewarm an advocate of progress, too averse to changes 
for which historical precedents cannot be adduced. Critics who 
are professedly indifferent to politics, and who are devoted to lite- 
rature for its own sake, carp at the haste with which he draws 
conclusions from questionable testimony, at his dogmatism of as- 
sertion, and his impatience of rebuke, and withhold from him the 
credit he so justly deserves, of having, like Bolingbroke and Burke, 
rendered the literature of politics as fascinating as the literature 
of romance. Such critics should take to heart the sage advice of 
Sir Thomas Browne: “He that endureth no faults in men’s 
writings must only read his own, wherein, for the most part, all 
appeareth white. Quotation mistakes, inadvertency, expedition, 
and human lapses, may make, not only moles but warts in learned 
authors, who notwithstanding, being judged by the capital matter, 
admit not of disparagement.” M. Taine is neither a Whig, a Tory, 
nor a Radiéal, nor is he a literary pedant who would ban as un- 
worthy of credit or honour the essayist or historian who should 
have misquoted a fact, given a wrong date, or erred in his esti- 
mate of a man’s character. He appreciates the ardour for freedom 
which glowed in Macaulay's breast. He points out how naturally 
the intensity of his convictions gave an emphasis to his language 
[Vol. LXXXIIT. No, CLXIII.]—New Szrtzs, Vol. XXVII. No. I. D 
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and his decisions ; how a man of his temperament could not help 
regarding those from whom he differed as undeserving of quarter. 
He exhibits with extreme clearness the real weak points in his 
armour, his deficiency in philosophical depth and breadth of 
thought; his lack of artistic grace. He shows us, moreover, that 
the style of which so many among us are foolishly enamoured, 
and as foolishly imitate, is by no means a perfect style; that 
while, in the eyes of Englishmen, it possesses all the excellences 
of a good French style, a Frenchman considers it as essentially 
monotonous, emphatic, inflexible. 

The essays on Carlyle and Tennyson are both excellent; the 
former containing a very fair estimate of Carlyle’s genius, the 
latter placing in a very clear light both the merits and failings of 
Tennyson’s poetry. All M. Taine’s judgments are based on an 
intimate acquaintance with the subjects; he never writes at hap- 
hazard, or reproduces second-hand opinions. Always independent 
and well-informed, he exhibits remarkable skill in discovering and 
praising whatever is really noteworthy. That his countrymen are 
greatly influenced by his writings is proved by this, that the Com- 
mittee of the French Institute recently recommended his “ History 
of English Literature” for a prize, on the ground that it was the 
best literary work of the year. , That he does not flatter national 
predilections, or commend himself to the approbation of the 
narrow-minded, is proved by this, that the Bishop of Orleans in- 
cited his brethren of the Institute to take the unprecedented step 
of disregarding the recommendation. Prejudice and bigotry tri- 


umphed, and M. Taine was declared by a very small majority to - 


be unworthy of recompense. 


A French writer has a very difficult part to play. Should he . 


treat political topics in a way displeasing to the Government, he 
will be prosecuted, and will be fined or sentenced to imprisonment 
by magistrates who basely prostitute the sword of justice at. the 
bidding of power. If, eschewing furbidden topics, he produce a 
work to which the official censors can take no exception, he will 
probably incur the wrath, and it may be, experience the resent- 
ment of the party of bigots which, while inimical to the ruling 
dynasty, is in even more direct antagonism to liberty of discus- 
sion. Now M. Taine is distinguished for courageously stating 
opinions which he believes to be true, rather than those which he 
knows to be palatable. A spirit like his cannot be too highly 
praised or too widely diffused. We rejoice that he now occupies a 
position well suited for instilling into the minds of younger men 
the paramount importance of being independent and unprejudiced. 
For, much to the disgust of the Thugs of free thought, and greatly 
to his own credit, the Emperor of France has conferred on M. Taine 
the Professorship of Art and A’sthetics in the Imperial Academy 
of the Fine Arts. 
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Art. Il.—Tue Science or LAnGuace. 


Lectures on the Science of Language, delivered at the Royal In 
stitution of Great Britain. By Max Mu ter, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford; Correspondent de I'Institut 
de France. Second Series. London: Longmans. 1864. 


HE world had many wonders for the old Greek poet, but none 
more marvellous than man. This strange being, whom 
death alone could vanquish, had acquired dominion over land and 
sea, and over all living things; had gotten for himself, and left 
as a heritage for his children, the yet more proud distinction of 
winged thought and speech.* What was this being, so mighty 
yet so weak, so wise yet so wayward, who could love those whom 
he had never seen, and sway the minds of his fellows in other 
ages or in distant lands? Poets and philosophers alike strove to 
answer the dark riddle; and their conflicting fancies found utter- 
ance in the legend of the Hesiodic ages and the story of Pro- 
metheus the Titan. The latter painted the first men as a vile 
and mute herd, enabled only by superhuman aid to struggle out 
of their abject misery: the former spoke of golden years of wealth 
and happiness long since passed away. The rise of Christianity 
threatened for awhile to sweep away all such theories, whether of 


. progress or degeneracy. ‘There was no time for speculations on 


the earlier history of a world which was soon to be burnt with fire. 


. The day of the great assize was at hand ; and the apostle, preach- 


ing on the hill of Ares, thought little of ethnology, when he 
proclaimed that God had made of one blood all the nations of 
mankind. 

But when the efforts of Julian to prop the falling gods of hea- 
thendom had hastened the ruin of the ancient creeds, the old 
questions soon again came up; and from that time almost to the 
present they have received no faltering answer. Socrates and 
Cicero had been content to learn; there was no need of further 
knowledge for Christian teachers, who simply declared to men the 
facts of an infallible history. The lesson was enforced on -willing 
hearers ; but while it reproduced the old faith under new forms, 
while it moulded and fixed the belief of the Roman world by fore- 
closing questions to which man, as man, must long and yearn to 
have the answer, it ensured sooner or later for every proposition 
a most rigid and uncompromising scrutiny. With the coolness 





* Sophocles, “Antigone,” 352. 
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of mathematicians enunciating an algebraical formula, Christian 
theologians bade men believe that their first parents were 
created absolutely good and perfectly happy; that they had 
immediate converse with God, and the power of expressing in 
words the highest conceptions to which the human mind can 
rise. They told them that the history of man began with “a 
great aboriginal catastrophe,” which left him like a helmless 
ship upon a raging sea, and that henceforth his perverted will led 
him from bad to worse, until nothing but the destruction of the 
whole race would cleanse the earth from its defilement. ‘They 
taught them that not once only, but twice, humanity started from 
a single stem; that the first sin was followed by a revelation of 
ubstruse and mysterious dogmas. At the gates of the Paradise 
which they had forfeited, Adam and Eve were taught the unity 
and supremacy of the Godhead ; that with this unity was com- 
bined a trinity of co-equal Persons; that a Divine Redeemer, in- 
vested with full humanity, should come to deliver men from the 
curse of death ; that a Wisdom, personal and divine, founded and 
sustains the world, and that good and evil angels were fighting 
for the possession of their souls.* They told them that Noah 
had received command from God himself to offer sacrifices of 
blood and inflict on manslayers the punishment of death, and 
that the confusion of human speech was the penalty of a rebellious 
impiety which sought to scale heaven from the plains of Shinar. 
There was a fair coherence in the narrative, but a single error 
would break the spell of the authority on which it rested. If 
these propositions were true, they must explain or harmonize with 
known facts in the history of the world. Every nation and tribe 
had its legends, religion, and philosophy. Some theory must be 
devised to account for the growth and the general character of 
these systems ; and it must be admitted that theological ingenuity 
fairly stood the severe strain thus laid upon it. The mythology 
of Greeks and Romans travestied the Biblical records; the idea 
of Heracles was borrowed from the history of Samson ; the attri- 
butes of Athéné were plagiarized from those of the Divine Wis- 
dom. The coarseness and impurity of their legends must be 
traced to the increasing degradation of mankind: “the stream 
darkened more and more as it got further from the source.’+ The 
resemblances manifested by the religious systems of various coun- 
tries were caused by the direct importation of foreign ideas. 
The fusion of Egyptian, Phceenician, and Syrian deities moulded 








* Gladstone, ‘Homer and the Homeric Age,” vol. ii. p. 42, &c. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has por a drawn out, and in this respect 
at least has not Bry. were the orthodox hy 


pothesis. 
ladstone, “ Homer,” &c., vol. ii. p. 17. 
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into the popular Hellenic religion the simpler system of the 
Pelasgians.* 

All this was theory, and much of it was confessedly open to 
modification, provided only that the theological propositions 
which lay beneath were not endangered. If it might be necessary 
to correct statements about Zeus or Astarte, none must be 
allowed to question the confusion of tongues at Babel, or the 
primeval holiness of Adam. But in the meanwhile a school of 
thought was springing up which insisted on applying to the his- 
tory and phenomena of humanity the method which had borne 
such marvellous fruit in the domain of the physical sciences. It 
knew nothing of theories; it refused to be hampered by any pre- 
conceived ideas, or to take any guidance but that of facts; and 
these facts soon began to yield their harvest. Wild dreams, which 
traced all languages to Hebrew, were quietly put aside, and the 
patient examination of dialects soon revealed in all the families 
of human speech something like the dominion of law. The childish 
eagerness which had caught at mere resemblances of sound was 
displaced by a grave caution which demanded absolute proof at 
every step, and identity of form became fatal to the affinity of 
words in different languages. The law of relationship was sought 
in the principles of grammatical construction; and it was found 
that races, far as the poles asunder in character and civilization, 
spoke languages essentially the same. But the science which had 
thus come into being had far more to reveal than the fact that the 
Greek and Latin, the German and Romance dialects of Europe, 
belonged to the same family with the speech of Lithuanians, Per- 
sians, and Hindoos. It showed that not one of these languages 
sprang directly from the rest; that Sanskrit was not the parent 
of Greek, or Gothic the ancestor of English. The analysis of the 
present tense of the verb substantive sufficed to prove that lan- 
guages, which we might be tempted to regard as comparatively 
young, had in some instances retained the oldest form. The 
Lithuanian esmi is older than the Greek iui; the Latin estis and 
the Greek éoré must take precedence of the Sanskrit ‘stha. ‘The 
mutilated Provencal forths, sem, etz, son, could never be the pa- 
rents of the French sommes, étes, sont. The languages, therefore, 
in which such forms are found must be viewed in the relation, 
not of parent and child, but of brothers and sisters, and must lead 
us back to a common language, to which they, with other dialects, 
owe their origin. The same marvellous phenomenon was exhibited 
in mythology. The Norseman recited to his children, in a form 
more gloomy and sombre, the tales which the Greek and the Per- 





* This position is stoutly maintained by Dr. ee ‘The Gentile and 
the Jew in the Courts of the Temple of Christ,” Book II, 
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sian told of Achilleus and Isfendiyar, and the story of Brenhyldr 
in the Saga of the Volsungs reproduced that of the Spartan Helen. 
The great heroes of Scandinavian and Hellenic legend can be 
wounded only in a single spot; but no theory of borrowing can 
account for the varying modes, expressive of the same idea, in 
which Achilleus and Baldr, Sigurdr, Patroclos, and Rustem meet 
their deaths. Still more significant was the fact that the coarse- 
ness and even the impurity of their mythology was no measure 
of the morality of any people. The theogony of Hesiod is alto- 
gether more gross than the theology of the Homeric poems; but 
his moral convictions are far higher, his spiritual perception far 
more keen. When, in addition to this, it was discovered that 
the anthropomorphized deities of Hellenic story appear in the 
Vedic hymns scarcely hardened into personality ; that human at- 
tributes in the one are simply physical epithets in the other ; that 
Daphné, Athéné, and Danaé are, in the songs of the Rig Veda, 
merely names of the morning, it became impossible to doubt or deny 
that the elements of a common mythology might be as widely 
spread as the traces of acommon language. But the inquiry could 
not be arrested here. The words employed to express the highest 
Christian conceptions must be submitted to the inexorable ana- 
lysis which reduced Ixion to the Vedic Akshivan, and resolved 
the awful Erinys of A’schylus into the beautiful Saranyt,or Dawn, 
of the Sanskrit poets. That analysis leaves to us not one single 
word which does not at the first express mere sensuous perception. 
The Spirit of God is the bredth of the sky. The words which 
express the soul and the life of man once meant nothing more 
than air or wind. The very terms which imply intellectual appre- 
hension spoke only of a man grasping at things and sorting them 
in order. Hence, the further we go back in the analysis of speech, 
the more sensuous it is found to be; and whatever may be the 
further conclusions involved in this discovery, thus much at least 
is clear, that we are brought face to face with a fact in thorough 
antagonism with that Jewish story to which the popular belief of 
Christendom has ascribed the authority of absolute truth. Unless 
the results of this examination can be swept away, it is simply 
impossible that man could have started with high spiritual ideas, 
and with the power of expressing them—simply impossible that 
he could have received an abstruse dogmatic revelation, which he 
wilfully buried under a gross and demoralizing mythology. The 
spell was broken. It might still be true that the actual infancy 
of mankind was a necessary preparation for the higher mental and 
moral life on which they were one day to enter. It might be 
granted that “if there were ages during which man was but a 
subtler kind of animal, before the instant came when God could 
speak to him face to face, that instant, instead of losing signifi- 
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cance by the long perspective, marks a transition infinitely more 
momentous.”* But the admission shatters that authoritative 
system which its upholders set forth as the indisputable utterance 
of God. The great aboriginal catastrophe vanishes. The Para- 
dise of Adam fades away into the Hyperborean gardens, where 
Penelope weaves and unweaves her delicate web of clouds and 
sunbeams. ‘There is no longer any room for orthodox theories 
which account for the sinful tendencies of man ; no space for that 
primeval revelation which even so guarded a thinker as Butler 
was eager to assume.t But if this be so, the oracles of Chris- 
tianity tell us no more about the early history of our race than 
do the Sibylline books of Roman story. If the former fail us in 
one cardinal point, they can be trusted in none. If the serpent 
who tempted Eve may, for aught we know, be simply the dragon 
that guarded the golden apples of the Hesperides; if obstinate 
facts teach us that no time of ideal happiness preceded that con- 
dition of toil which is the common lot of all men, still less can 
we trust the tale which tells us that the stream of human speech 
flowed in one channel until the tower of Babel rose to defy the 
majesty of heaven. We turn away, with a feeling not altogether 
contemptuous, from the popular legend of Christendom—a legend 
which had its own beauty, as long as it remained the artless theory 
by which a Jewish thinker accounted for the actual condition of 
man, as the Greek thinker accounted for it by tales of Prome- 
theus and the Golden Age. If the questions which the Hebrew 
and Hellenic stories fail to answer are ever to be solved, we 
must reason from facts, not from assumptions; we must be- 
take ourselves to a science which, after patiently analysing the 
forms of human speech, shall classify them under their several 
branches and families. That science must reduce the words which 
express our most subtle and complex ideas to their primitive ele- 
ments, and lay bare to us in the process the earliest stages of 
human thought. It must trace step by step the history of names, 
the growth and the diseases of language: and while it exhibits 
to us the common elements which may be traced in the mytho- 
logical systems of various nations, it must be able to show, fur- 
ther, that these systems could not have assumed any other forms 
than those which they respectively came to wear. It must tell us 
all this, and it may show us yet more how expressions perfectly 
pure and innocent at first began, when their original sense was 





* Spectator, Nov. 12, 1864, in an article on the address of the Bishop of 
London to the Philosophical Lnstitution of Edinburgh. 

T “Analogy,” Part Il. ch. ii, It must, however, be remembered that 
Butler’s “original revelation” is something very different from that picture of 
it which has been drawn by Mr. Gladstone, and still more that he leaves the 
7 of that revelation to be determined by evidence, “ as a common question 
of fact.” 
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in part or wholly forgotten, to convey a gross or even a disgust- 
ing meaning. It may explain to us how the very coarsest forms 
of these stories may be found in the mythology of the most civi- 
lized and moral races; it may account, in short, for all the vices 
of the Homeric Zeus, and possibly even for the minutest details in 
the great epic poems of the world. Finally,.it may disclose to us 
the origin of some of the deepest and strongest*convictions of 
mankind. It may tell us how the idea of a dualism in nature, 
and of good and evil angels, arose in the mind of man, and what 
is the real source of many dogmas and phrases which threaten. to 
tear in pieces the society of Christendom. 

The field of inquiry thus opened to us is indeed vast ; and to it 
Professor Max Miiller has devoted the labour of his life. But no 
one man, perhaps no one generation of men, can hope to traverse 
it in all its lengths. In a search for the treasures which it hides, 
some hasty steps may be taken, and some false Ones. The tempta- 
tion to generalize may lead us to frame theories, without adequate 
evidence to warrant our inductions; and we should be attributing 
to Professor Max Miiller an authority which he would be the first 
' to disclaim, if we implied that all his positions were well grounded, 
and all his inferences indisputable. But if,-as we believe, he has 
sdmetimes strained an idea too far, if he lays down some laws to 
which he scarcely pays consistent obedience, if he ‘advocates some 
changes which would tend to destroy his favourite science, his 
work, as a whole, must win for him the gratitude of all who are 
resolved to banish prepossessions and assumptions from the do- 
main of science. His task will bring him—it has already brought 
him—to many conclusions which must be supremely distasteful 
to orthodox theologians and-classical critics. He has entered on 
an analysis which must show that many among the watchwords 
of theological parties, many dogmas in the creeds of Christian 
churches, have not even the substance of bubbles floating in air. 
He has to encounter a formidable opposition from those who be- 
lieve in an actual war of men at Ilion, in the local chieftainship 
of Agamemnon and Odysseus, in the historical existence of Phea- 
kians and Myrmidones. The magic wand of Professor Max 
Miiller’s science disperses the airy crowd of Achaian warriors with 
the great Phthiotic hero at their head, and leaves the treacherous 
Paris and the faithless Helen mere names for light and darkness. 
Critics who feel, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that “in 
vention cannot absolutely create,” or with Dr. Thirlwall, that there 
must be some real human foundation for the time-honoured tale 
of Troy, may be disposed to resent this destructive process almost 
as a personal injury. It may be no light thing to be told that 
the marvellous epics of the Homeric age have not even the slender 
basis of historical tradition to rest upon; that they have grown 
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up piecemeal round mythical phrases, which gave birth alike to 
the epics of Persia.and Finland, and the tales of the Volsungs. and 
the Nibelungs. But facts are.stubborn things; and if Professor 
Max Miller has scattered some old and dearly-cherished. fancies, 
he has made ample compensation. No charm which might have 
attached to thé human characters of Helen and Hector, Paris and 
Achilleus—no* pathos which lay in the tale of Sarpedon’s early 
death or of the heart-piercing grief of Priam, can equal that infi- 
nitely higher charm which takes its place, when we see in these 
tales the hidden thoughts of. our forefathers during those distant 
ages when they knew nothing of an order of nature, and the fading 
twilight of every evening marked the death of the toiling sun. 
We can well afford to part with the poor- residuum of historical 
tradition which possibly underlies the expedition from Mykéne 
to Ilion, when we find that the legend reveals to us a momentous 
chapter in the history of the human mind, and tells us what’ in 
that olden time men thought of God, of the world, and of them- 
selves. It is a subject in which we cannot but take a deep per- 
sonal interest, when we discern in it the evidence that men are 
not so bad as theologians have painted them, and that we have 
been scaring ourselves with not a few of the dreams and shadows 
which in their day of power well-nigh turned Christendom into a 
waste howling wilderness. 

Thus the Science of Language, like every other true science, 
reveals wonders far greater than the bewildering enigmas which 
it displaces. It* was puzzling, indeed, to think that the Greeks 
sat down long ago to invent absurd or loathsome stories about 
their heroes and their gods; still more puzzling to think that 
the Romans quietly borrowed them all. But human credulity 
could scarcely go the length of believing that from the Greeks 
and Romans these tales found their way mto the hands of 
Persians and Norwegians, Germans and Hindoos. The extra- 
vagant absurdity of such a notion simply excites disgust: the 
natural and inevitable growth of mythical tales from words and 
phrases common to whole clusters of dialects, forces on the mind 
the idea of a law astonishing in its simplicity and its power. 
The Science of Language undertakes to show the working of this 
law, not by laying down arbitrary propositions, but by the irre- 
sistible evidence of facts. No one is more conscious than Pro- 
fessor Max Miiiler, that on this evidence alone every step in the 
process of philological argument must depend. Yet his position 
in the present volume would have been strengthened had he given 
less place to theory, and indulged less in hypothesis. It is a real 
addition to our knowledge if, as would seem likely, it can be shown 
that the original elements of Aryan language consisted of open syl- 
lables, of one consonant followed by one vowel, or of a single vowel. 
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(p. 192). A step is gained in the work of analysis if it can be 
proved that, at some far-distant time, the Aryan nations (if they 
may be so called) had no aspirates at all (p. 208). Such facts 
may, perhaps, brings us nearer to the conclusion to which M. 
Pouchet inclines, “ that man was not at the first a speaking 
animal.” But Professor Miiller’s assertion, that ‘our concep- 
tions, which are now always clothed in the garment of language, 
could never have existed in a naked state” (p. 74), seems, to say 
the least, premature. In such discussions we are probably 
approaching those unwholesome shores of verbal controversy on 
which so many thinkers have made shipwreck. “* Without words 
not even such simple ideas as white or black can for a moment 
be realized” (p. 72); but the very expression implies that the 
idea must exist before it is realized; nor do we as yet know 
enough of the ages which preceded articulate speech to justify 
any hypothesis about them. If, again, we object to the term 
“* phonetic type” as applied to the roots from which language has 
grown up, we do so not because we object to the meaning which 
Professor Max Miiller intends now to convey, but because his 
former use of the term implied some pretension to a knowledge 
which we do not possess. In his first series of lectures these 
phonetic types assumed a very mysterious character. We were 
told of 

“a law which runs through nearly the whole of nature, that every- 
thing which is struck rings. Hach substance has its peculiar ring. 
We can tell the more or less perfect structure of metals by the 
answer which they give. Gold rings differently from tin; wood rings 
differently from stone ; and different sounds are produced according to 
the nature of each percussion, It was the same with man, the most 
highly organized of Nature’s works, Man in his primitive and perfect 
state was endowed not only like the brute with the power of express- 
ing his sensations by interjections, and his perceptions by onomatopaia, 
he possessed, likewise, the faculty of giving more articulate expression 
to the rational conceptions of his mind. ‘That faculty was not of his 
own making ; if was an instinct—an instinct of the mind as irresis- 
tible as any other instinct. So far as language is the production of 
that instinct, it belongs to the realm of Nature; man loses his instincts 
as he ceases to want them. His senses become fainter when, as in the 
case of scent, they become useless. ‘Thus the creative faculty which 
gave to each conception as it thrilled for the first time through the 
brain a phonetic expression, became extinct when its object was 
fulfilled.” —First Series, p. 371. 

Such transcendental speculations, for which a flavour of 
orthodoxy procured indulgent treatment in certain quarters, find 
no place, happily, in the present lectures. With the plain asser- 
tion, that ‘‘ we must accept roots simply as ultimate facts’ (p. 81), 
‘few will be inclined to quarrel. We are content when, with Bopp, 
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he concludes that we cannot tell why vid, for example, means to 
see, or to find, or to know (p. 297). To talk of phonetic types 
half implied that we can, and that the reason lies in some 
mysterious evocation of the sound vid from the idea of seeing or 
knowing. ‘Too much prominence, again, has been given to 
theories propounded by Heracleitus and Democritus on the 
nature of language. It really matters little what they intended 
by the terms pbc and Oéoe, as applied to the origin of words, 
Professor Miller is anxious to show that when Democritus 
attributed it to institution or convention, he did not hold the 
process to be arbitrary: “If we translate véum by conventional, 
we must not take it to mean accidental. ‘The same philosopher 
would, for instance, have maintained that what we call sweet or 
sour, warm or cold, is likewise so @éoe or conventionally, but by 
no means arbitrarily.” It is unfortunate that we can defend 
Democritus only by accusing Proclus of an unwarrantable gloss 
in attributing to him the conclusion, réyy dpa cal od pboe ra 
dvdéuara. Nor, apparently, is there any sufficient reason for 
givingso much space in the second lecture to the artificial language 
fabricated by Bishop Wilkins. ‘The acquaintance already gained 
with the original force of all predicative roots renders utterly 
worthless these playthings of laborious and extravagant learning. 
The expressions of sensuous ideas which lie beneath phrases 
embodying our most subtle conceptions sprang from the play of 
wit and fancy. Bishop Wilkins’s ponderous creation was the 
work of a man sitting in judgment on the whole realm of human 
knowledge, and dreaming that he had mastered it. Professor 
Max Miiller sums up forcibly the arguments which are fatal to 
the scheme :— 

“This language, which was meant to be permanent, unchangeable, 
and universal, would, on the contrary, by its very nature, be constantly 
shifting. As our knowledge advances, the classification of our 
notions is constantly remodelled ; nay, in a certain sense, all advance- 
ment of learning may be called a corrected classification of our notions. 
If a plant, classitied according to the system of Linnwus, or according 
to that of Bishop Wilkins, has it own peculiar place in their synopsis 
of knowledge, and its own peculiar sign in their summary of philoso- 
phical language, every change in the classification of plants would 
necessitate a change in the philosophical nomenclature.’’—p. 51. 

But these reasons render it superfluous to give Bishop 
Wilkins's classification of all things which may be the subjects 
of language. ‘I'he toil of wading through his categories may, 
however, be in. part compensated by the amusement which the 
reader may derive from Bishop Wilkins’s attempts to determine 
the species and genera of animals by the room furnished for 
them in the Ark. 
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Professor Max Miiller deals less gently with those opinions on 
the origin of language which are known as the onomatopeic or 
interjectional theories. The vast majority of predicative roots, 
he argues, are not imitative; the few which are distinctly proved 
to be such are barren and incapable of modification.* But a 
distinction must be carefully made between two things :— 


“There is one class of scholars who derive all words from roots 
according to the strictest rules of comparative grammar, but who look 
upon the roots in their original character as either interjectional or 
onomatopeic. There are others who derive words straight from in- 
terjections and the cries of animals, and who claim in their etymo- 
logies all the liberty the cow claims in saying booh, mooh, and ooh, or 
that man claims in saying pooh, fi, and pfui. With regard to the 
former theory, I should wish to remain entirely neutral, satisfied with 
considering roots as phonetic types till some progress has been made 
in tracing the principal roots, not of Sanskrit only, but of Chinese, 
Basque, Turanian, and Semitic languages, back to the cries of man or 
the imitated sounds of nature. 

“ Quite distinct from this is that other theory, which, without the 
intervention of determinate roots, derives our words directly from 
cries and interjections. This theory would undo all the work that 
has been done by Bopp, Humboldt, Grimm, and others, during the last 
fifty years. It would with one stroke abolish the phonetic laws that 
have been established with so much care and industry, and throw 
etymology back into a state of chaotic anarchy. According to Grimm’s 
law, we derive the English fiend, the German feind, the Gothic fijand, 
from a root which, if it exists at all in Sanskrit, Latin, Lithuanian, 
or Celtic, must there begin with a tenuis p. Such is the phonetic 
law that holds these languages together, and that cannot be violated 
with impunity. If we found in Sanskrit a word fiend, we should feel 
certain that it could not be the same as the English fiend. Following 
this rule, we findin Sanskrit the root piy, to hate, to destroy, the par- 
ticiple of which, piyant, would correspond exactly with Gothic jijand. 
But suppose we derived fiend, and other words of a similar sound, such 
as foul, filth, &c., from the interjections fi and pooh (faugh ! fo! fie! 
Lithuanian pui,German pfui) all would be mere scramble and confusion, 
Grimm’s law would be broken, and roots kept distinct in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, and German would be mixed up together; for besides 
py, to hate, there is another root in Sanskrit péy, to decay. From it 
we have Latin pus, puteo, putidus ; Greek pyon and pytho : Lithuanian 
pulei, matter, and in strict accordance with Grimm’s law, Gothic fuls, 
English foul. If these words were derived from fi / then we should 
have to include all the descendants of the root bhi, to fear; such as 
Lithuanian bijau, I fear; biaurus, ugly.’’—p. 93. 

But if such theories stand at once condemned from the lawless- 





®* Instances of sterile roots are found in such words as coxki{w, as contrasted 
with the English raver.—Jectures, First Series, p. 348. 
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ness which they set up, it is somewhat perplexing to account for 
the author's advocacy of another system which would, in course 
of time, obliterate all the landmarks of philological history. The 
zeal of Mr. Pitman in the cause of phonetic spelling has tempted 
him into the assertion, that “if our spelling followed the pro- 
nunciation of words, it would in reality be of greater help to the 
critical student of language than the present uncertain and un- 
scientific mode of writing” (p. 100). In this instance at least, 
Professor Max Miiller has refuted himself:—“ It is no doubt 
one of the advantages of the historical system of spelling, that 
the French are able to distinguish between la mer, mare ; le maire, 
major ; la mére, mater. Yetif these words produce no confusion, 
in the course of a rapid conversation, they would hardly be more 
perplexing in reading, even though written phonetically” (p. 288). 
Surely it need scarcely be said, that although under such a system 
each man’s language might remain intelligible to himself, that 
of others would, for the philologist at least, become a mere track- 
less thicket. Every consonantal and vocal change in dialects is 
subject to strict law. The occurrence of a single letter, which 
may not alter the sound, may determine that a word shall or 
shall not be identified with another. ‘The removal of this letter 
would blot out the evidence of its growth. There is no difference 
in pronunciation, we are told, “between the Irench mai, the 
month of May, the Latin maius ; mais, but, the Latin magis ; 
mes, the plural of my, Latin mei; and la maie, a trough, perhaps 
the Latin mactra; or between sang, blood, sanguis; cent, a 
hundred, centum; sans, without, sine; sent, he feels, sentit ; 
s’en, in il sen va, inde” (p. 289). Strike out these traces of their 
origin still preserved in their spelling, and who would have either 
time or energy enough to master the history of this single 
language? “ Sound etymology,” Professor Max Miiller insists, 
“has nothing to do with sound” (p. 243). Yet he pleads for the 
adoption of a system which would leave us nothing but sound 
to guide us in our researches—which in the second generation 
would break the backs of philological students, and in the third 
render their existence impossible. 

We breathe more freely when we turn to the pages in 
which the author lays down the conditions of etymological 
analysis, and imparts to his readers from his wealth of learning 
a store of information as curious and entertaining as it is 
valuable. We feel thankful that phonetic spelling did not 
interfere some two thousand years ago to destroy most, if not 
all, the links which connect the English tear and the l’rench 
larme with the Sanskrit (d)asru, the Greek daxov, and the Latin 
lacryma. Happily, evidence exists in lavish abundance in sup- 
port of the four fundamental points, which, to use the author's 
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words, “constitute the Magna Charta of the science” (p. 257). 
The force of all combined impels us irresistibly to the conclusion, 
that all developments in language are under the dominion of a 
law which vindicates its own authority even in exceptions and 
anomalies. Mere guessing can only lead us astray in the search 
for resemblances of sound, which must always be deceptive.* 
Thus (1) the same word may take different forms, not merely in 
different languages, as the Latin ipse reappears in the Italian 
medesimo, and the French méme (p. 258); but (2) even in the 
same language. The English has received from the French 
words which it already possessed in an older Teutonic form. 
The old French guile was thus set by the side of the Anglo- 
Saxon wile, and guise and wise, engage and wed, took their 
places together in the English Lexicon :— 

“The English brisk, frisky, and fresh, all come from the same 
source; yet there is a great difference between a brisk horse, a frisky 
horse, and a fresh horse—a difference which it would be difficult to 
express in any other language.”’—p. 267. 


Still more curious is (8), the accidental similarity of the forms 
which different words take in different languages :— 

“There is, perhaps, no etymology so generally acquiesced in as that 
which derives God from good. In Danish, good is God; but the 
identity of sound between the English God and the Danish God is 
merely accidental. The two words are distinct, and are kept distinct 
in every dialect of the Teutonic family. As in English we have God 
and good, we have in Anglo-Saxon God and géd; in Gothic, guth and 
God; in Old High German, cot and cuot; in Dutch, God and goed. 
Though it is impossible to give a satisfactory etymology of either God 
or good, it is clear that two words, which thus run parallel in all these 
dialects without ever meeting, cannot be traced back to one central 
point.” —p. 286. 

But difference of meaning will prove the fourth point, that 
words of the same form in the same language spring really from 
a different root. The French pronoun, son, represents the 
Latin swum; the noun so spelt is the Latin sonum, sound: 
louer, to praise, is the Latin laudare ; louer, to let, represents 
locare. ‘The Anglo-Saxon clifian, to stick, and cliéfan, to 
sunder, appear now under the one sound, to cleave (p. 291). 

By the aid of these rules we can enter at once on that analysis 
of words from their roots which will lay bare to us the growth of 
all mythology, and explain much that is obscure and bewildering 
in the history of philosophy and religion. ‘The root mar or mal, 
expressed originally the idea of crushing, grinding, or pounding. 





* This fact was perceived with singular distinctness by a-scholar of the 
thirteenth century. But Roger Bacon was as ready to rebuke a credulous 
superstition as to expose false etymology.—pp. 276, 546. 
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Hence it appears in the Greek péAn, the Latin mola, the Irish 
meile, and in the English mill and meal. In the Greek papvapac 
to fight, the root has acquired that metaphorical meaning which 
is brought out more clearly in its intransitive forms. In these 
it embodies naturally the ideas of decay, softening, or destruc- 
tion ; and so it furnished a name for man, as subject to disease 
and death, the morbus and mors of the Latins. If, again, man 
was (Spordc, or mortal, the gods were auporo:, and drank of “ the 
amreeta cup of immortuality.”* 

The grinding away of time was expressed in the Latin mora, 
and in the French demeurer, while the idea of dead water is 
perhaps seen in mare, mer, the sea. ‘The root was fruitful in 
proper names. The Greeks had their gigantic Moliones, or 
Pounders, while the Norseman spoke of the hammer of Thor 
Midlnir (p. 322). So, again, the huge Aloadew derived their 
name from aAwy, the threshing-floor: a word belonging to the 
same root, as aAevpov, corn, existed in the form padevgov. From 
the same source came the Sanskrit Maruts, or Storms, the Latin 
Mars, and the Greek apne and ager). But the root passes into 
other shades of meaning. Under the form marj or mraj, it 
gave birth to the Greek peAyw, and the Latin mulgeo, and mulceo 
(all meaning, originally, to stroke); and in these words, as well 
as in the Greek PAak, padakde, wadAOacow, the Latin marci- 
dus and mollis, the Greek médt, and Latin mel, passed into 
the ideas of softness, sweetness, languor, and decay. From the 
notion of melting, the transition was easy to that of desiring or 
yearning, and we find it, accordingly, in this sense, in the Greek 
uéAcowvy and in ZASouae (which may, on good grounds, be traced to 
an older péASouac) ; and, finally, in éAmg, hope. Not less strange, 
yet not less evident, is the passage of the root jan, from its 
original force of making or producing (as shown in the Sanskrit 
janas, the Greek yévoc, yovete, and yovde, the English kin; in 
the Sanscrit janaka, the Teutonic kénig, the English king, as the 
father of a people; in yuv4, and queen and quean), to the 
abstract idea of knowing, as seen in the Sanskrit jnd, the Greek 
yvova, the Latin gnosco, the English know. The close relation- 
ship of the two ideas is best seen in the Teutonic kann (can), and 
kenne (ken). 

Such changes as these exhibit the regular growth of language, 
and the indefinite power of expansion possessed by roots which 
at first signified the simplest notions. The history of many words 
followed a very different course. As the tribes and families of 
men diverged from common centres, there was always a danger 
that roots expressing sensible ideas might be petrified into per- 





* Southey, “‘ Curse of Kehama,” xxiv. 10. 
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sonal appellatives. The extent of this process would be deter 
mined by the measure in which the old meaning was remembered 
or forgotten. If the word had thus sunk into a mere proper name, 
there was the further danger that it might be confounded with 
other words which it might most nearly resemble in sound. The 
result would be, in grammatical phrase, false etymology; the 
practical consequence would be the growth of a mythology. The 
tales which made up the most complicated mythical systems arose 
simply from the misinterpretation of common words. From a 
root which meant to shine, the Seven Shiners received their 
namé; posgibly or probably to the same root belongs the 
name of the Golden Bear (apxro¢g and ursa), as the Germans 
gave to the lion the title of Goldfusz (p. 803); and: thus, when 
the epithet had, by some tribes, been confined to the Bear, the 
Seven Shiners were transformed first into seven bears,then into one 
with Arcturus for their bearward. In India, too, the: meaning of 
riksha was forgotten ; but, instead of referring the word to bears, 
they confounded it with rishi, and the Seven Stars became the 
abode of the Seven Poets or Sages. The same lot, it would 
seem, befel another name for this constellation. They who spoke 
of the seven triones had long forgotten that their fathers spoke 
of the stars as taras (staras), or strewers of light, and converted 
the bearward into Bodtes, the ploughman, while the Teutonic na- 
tions, unconscious that they had retained the old root in their word 
stern or star, likewise embodied a false etymology in wagons and 
wains. But when we turn to the Arcadian tale, that Callisto, 
the mother of their eponymous hero Arcas, was changed into a 
bear by the jealousy of Héré, and imprisoned in the constellation, 
we find ourselves in that boundless region of mythology, the 
scenes of which are sometimes so exquisitely fair, sometimes so 
gloomy, hideous, and repulsive. The root vah, to convey (the 
Latin veho), gave a name to the horse, to the flame of fire, and to 
the rays of the sun. The magic wand of metaphor, without 
which there can be no growth or expansion of language, soon 
changed the rays of the sun into horses. But these horses, 
vahni, had yet another epithet, Harit, which signified at first the 
brilliance produced by fat and ointment. Like the Greek words 
ovyaddec and Aurapéc, applied to things annointed with lard or oil, 
ghrita-prishthah (glittering with fat), furnished a title for the 
horses (or flames) of Agni, ignis, the fire. Thus the Harits be- 
came the immortal steeds who bear the chariot of Indra across 
the sky and the car of Achilleus over the plains of Ilion. The 
Greek carried away the name at an earlier stage ; and the Xapurec, 
retaining simply the qualities of grace and brightness, became 
the lovely beings who, with Himeros and the Muses, charm earth 
and heaven with their song. But before the Hesiodic theogony 
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had defined their numbers and fixed their attributes, Charis re- 
mained, in the Homeric age, a mere name of Aphrodité, the 
radiant dawn who springs from the sea before the rising of the 
sun. Still, though even at that early time Aphrodité was the 
goddess of sensuous beauty and love, she was yet, with a strange 
adherence to the old meaning of her name, known as Enalia and 
Pontia, the child of the sea-foam. For yet another title which 
she bore they could but frame a tale that Argynnis, the beloved 
of Agamemnon, had died at Kephisos. Yet that title, identified 
with the Sanskrit arjuni, spoke simply of dazzling loveliness. 
By a similar process of metaphor, the rays of the sun were 
changed into golden hair, into spears and lances and robes of 
light. From the shoulders of PRaebus Lykégenés, the light-born, 
flow the sacred locks, over which no razor might pass. On the 
head of Nisos, as 6n that of Samson,* they become a Palladium 
invested with a mysterious power. From Helios, the Sun, who 
can scorch as well as warm, come$ the robe of Medeia, which re- 
appears in the poisoned garments of Deianeira.t Under the 
form of spears and arrows, the rays of the sun are seen in almost 
every page of all Aryan mythology. They are the invincible 
lances of Phebus, Achilleus, and Meleagros, of Heracles and 
Theseus, of Artemis, Perseus, and Bellerophon; the poisoned 
arrows which Philoctetes and Odysseus, the model, as Colonel 
Mure will have it,f of Hellenic character, scruple not to use. 
There was no bound or limit to the images suggested by the 
crowd of names applied to the sun in his infinitely varying aspects. 
He was the child of night, or darkness ; the dawn preceded his 
birth, and died as he rose in the heaven. He strangled the ser- 
pents of the night; he went forth like a bridegroom out of his 
chamber, and like a giant to run hiscourse. He had to do battle 
with clouds and storms. Sometimes his light grew dim under 
their gloumy veil, and the children of men shuddered at the wrath 
of the hidden sun. Sometimes his ray broke forth only, after 
brief splendour, to sink beneath a deeper darkness; sometimes 
he burst forth at the end of his course, trampling on the clouds 
which had obscured his splendour, and bathing his pathway with 
blood. Sometimes, beneath mountains of cloud and vapours, he 

* The solar character of Samson has been pointed out by Dean Stanley, in 
his “ Lectures on the Jewish Church,” vol. i. p. 368. 

+ The legend of the assumption of Elijah exhibits the fiery chariot, the 
heavenly horses, and the magic robe, which are seen in the tales of Heracles 
and Jason. Is the resemblance accidental ? 

t “Critical History of Greek Literature,” vol. ii. There is, undoubtedly, 
great power and beauty in the pictures drawn of Odysseus and Achilleus; but 
the chief features of their character are not only not Hellenic, but can scarcely be 
termed human. Colonel Mure and Mr. Gladstone have both wasted immense 
labour in the vain attempt to perform an impossible task. 

(Vol. LXXXIII. No. CLXIII.]—New Senirs, Vol. XXVII. No. I. E 
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plunged into the leaden sen. Sometimes he looked benignl¥ on 
the face of his mother or his bride, who came to greet him at his 
journey’s end. Sometimes he was the lord of heaven and of 
light, irresistible in his divine strength; sometimes he toiled for 
others, not for himself, in a hard, unwilling servitude. His light 
and heat might give life or destroy it. His chariot might scorch 
the regions over which it passed ; his flaming fire might burn up 
all who dared to look with prying eyes into his dazzling treasure- 
house. He might be the child destined to slay his parents, or to 
be united at the last in an unspeakable peace to the bright dawn, 
who for brief space had gladdened his path in the morning. He 
might be the friend of the children of men, or the remorseless foe 
of those powers of darkness who had stolen away his bride. He 
might be a warrior whose eye strikes terror into his enemies, or a 
wise chieftain skilled in deep and hidden knowledge. Sometimes 
he might appear as a glorious being doomed to an early death, 
which no power could avert or delay; sometimes grievous hard- 
ships and desperate conflicts might be followed by a longer season of 
serene repose. Wherever he went, men might welcome him in 
love, or shrink from him in fear and anguish. He would have 
many brides in many lands, and his offspring would assume 
aspects beautiful, strange, or horrible. His course might be 
brilliant and beneficent, or gloomy, sullen, and capricious. As 
compelled to toil for others, he would be said to fight in quarrels 
not his own; or he might for a time withhold the aid of an arm 
which no enemy could withstand. He might be the destroyer of 
all whom he loved—he might slay the dawn with his kindling 
rays, he might scorch the fruits who were his children ; he might 
woo the deep blue sky, the bride of heaven itself, and an in- 
evitable doom might bind his limbs on the blazing wheel for ever 
and ever. 

In this crowd of phrases, all of which have borne their part in 
the formation of Greek mythology, there is not one which 
could not be used naturally by ourselves to describe the phe- 
nomena of the outward world, and scarcely one perhaps that 
has not thus been used by our own poets. There is a beauty 
in them which can never grow old or lose its charm. Poets of 
all ages recur to them instinctively in times of the deepest grief 
or the greatest joy ; but, as Professor Max Miiller urges, with not 
less eloquence than truth— 
“Tt is impossible to enter fully into the thoughts and feelings which 

ssed through the minds of the early poets when they formed names 
for that far, far East from whence even the early dawn, the sun, the 
day, their own life, seemed to spring. A new life flashed up every 
morning before their eyes, and the fresh breezes of the dawn reached 
them like greetings wafted across the golden threshold of the sky 
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from the distant lands beyond the mountains, beyond the clouds, be- 
yond the dawn, beyond the ‘immortal sea which brought us hither.’ 
The Dawn seems to them to open golden gates for the sun to pass in 
triumph, and while those gates were open, their eyes and their minds 
strove, in their childish way, to pierce beyond the limits of this finite 
world. That silent aspect awakened in the human mind the concep- 
tion of the Infinite, the Immortal, the Divine; and the names of dawn 
became naturally the names of higher powers.” —p. 500. 


But in the earliest songs of the Aryan family they may all be 
found still with their original application. Nor is it merely that 
these gave birth in the Hellenic land to the tales of Kephalos and 
Procris, Orpheus and Eurydiké, Seléné and Endymion, that they 
re-appear in garbs always changing, yet the same, in the legends 
of Heracles, Theseus, Gidipus, Perseus, Bellerophon and Cadmos, 
—not merely that they were expanded into the mighty epics which 
sing the deeds of Achilleus or of the wise chief of Ithaca. They are 
seen again in the legends of Teutons and Persians, in tales of Rus- 
tem and Sigurdr, in almost every incident of the songs of the Vol- 
sungs and the Nibelungs. Nor again is it merely that many an 
exploit and many a quality is common ‘to all these heroes. Their 
very names express the same ideas, and are not unfrequently iden- 
tical, while names unintelligible in one dialect receive their full 
explanation in the corresponding legends of another. As it is 
with the name Argynnis, so is it with Ixion, the Akshivan of 
the Rig Veda, with Helen and Sarama, Achilleus and Aharyu, 
Paris and Pani, the Charites and the Harits, the Kentaurs and 
the Gandharvas, with Kerberos and Sarvara, with Orthros and 
Vritra, with Zeus (deus), Tuisco and Tyr, with Aéshma-daéva 
(Eshem-dev.) and Asmodeus. That these names and these tales 
could have overrun the world from chance, or that the incidents 
which they relate could have a distinct historical foundation in 
many lands, or that they were allegories devised to convey spiri- 
tual lessons or political instruction, are positions from which in 
the present day we turn aside in utter bewilderment and disgust. 

Yet such were the theories which attempted to account for their 
origin and diffusion, before the sciences of comparative grammar 
and mythology came into being. There can be no greater extra- 

vagance of credulity, than that which frames an infinite series 

ofthe most astounding miracles in the vain effort to solve mys- 

teries which must all be opened by one and the same key, or by 

none. No absurdity need startle the man who is ready to believe 

that four or five independent writers could describe a series of 
events in'exactly the’same words ; itis, if possible, even more absurd 

to suppose that tribes, savage and civilized, many of them utterly 

unknown to each other, should hit upon the same stories, 

should disfigure them by the same indecencies, should atone for 
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these blots by the same images of touching pathos, and grace, — 
and beauty. 

Yet such is the demand made on our powers of blind: belief 
by one who has deservedly obtained a high reputation as an editor 
of .A:schylus and Euripides. Feeling that mythology and much 
of what is termed Christian revelation stand or fall together, and 
admitting that “they who literally accept Scripture, cannot 
afford to ridicule mythology,” Mr. F. A. Paley looks about for 
traces of an historical character in Greek mythical tradition. 

“There are the fairest reasons for supposing that Hercules was not 
an allegorical hero, typical of ideal prowess, endurance, and physical. 
strength, but a real an, who, living in very remote times, and in some 
part of the world where the land was infested with savage beasts, and 
perhaps the sea with pirates, earned the gratitude of a defenceless 
people by clearing earth and sea of monsters, as a remarkably uniform 
tradition ascribes to him. ‘The Cyclopes were probably a race of pas- 
toral and metal-working people from the East, characterized by their 
rounder faces, whence [?] arose the story of their one eye.” 


In the myth of Atlas, “it is ‘impossible to doubt that we have a 
tradition of the Garden of Eden.” If it be said that these tra- 
ditions are common to many nations, he is ready with the reply 
that the real Hercules or Theseus lived very long ago, and that 
the other nations got these, as they got most of their mythical 
heroes, from the Etruscans. We find ‘“ Adrastus, T'ydeus, ' 
Odysseus, Meleagrus, Polydeuces, written Atresthe, Tute, Utwye, 
Melacre, Pultuke ; and similarly Agamemnon, Thetis, Perseus, 
Polynices, Telephus, represented by Achmien, Thethis, Pherse, 
Phulnike, Thelaphe. So Apollo is Apulu, Hercules is Ercule, 
Alexander is Elchentre.” It might as well be said, that English 
names are French in their origin because London and Dover 
are written Londres and Douvres, and Sir Humphry Davy has 
been designated Sromfredeve. Mr. Paley can scarcely be serious 
in maintaining that that which is only in part obscure, can be 
illustrated by what is utterly dark. These names in their 
Etruscan dress have absolutely no meaning ; in their Greek form 
most of them are transparent. But when Achilleus is found in 
Greek and Aharyu in Sanskrit tradition, when Briseis reappears 
as the child of Brisaya, Helen as Saramf&, Ouranos as Varuna, we 
reject with a feeling akin to indignation, the idea that any explana- 
tion can be received which shall not apply to Greek, Sanskrit, 
and Teutonic names alike. Far rather would we accept the in- 
genious theory by which Lord Bacon, in his ‘“ Wisdom of the 
Ancients,” converted the whole cycle of Greek legend into 
wholesome advice for princes, Cabinet-ministers, and heads of 
families. 
It is no wonder that a mythology which still drives some critics 

to such desperate shifts, but which the Greek shared with bar- 
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barians whose minds he despised, and whose language he could 
not understand, should perplex and baffle the poets and phi- 
losophers of Hellas. Some little suspicion they had of the 
meaning Of a few mythical names and phrases; how the vast 
majority of them had come into being they could have no 
idea. Still less therefore could they surmise that these names 
themselves had given rise to the tales which charmed, bewildered, 
or horrified them. They knew that Zeus sometimes meant the 
sky ; they knew that Seléné must be the moon, they half*fancied 
that Endymion must be the sleeping sun ; but they did not know 
why Zeus and Heracles had many Joves in many lands, why Cronos 


-maimed his father Ouranos and swallowed his own children, why 


Tantalos placed the limbs of his son on the banquet-table of the 
gods, why Ccdipus should slay his father and bring unimaginable 
woes on himself, his mother, and his children. From all these 
horrors their moral ‘sense shrank with an instinctive aversion. 
he Zeus whom they worshipped was the all-seeing ruler and the 
all-righteous judge. In him there was no passion and no shadow 
of turning. He was the fountain of all truth and goodness, from 
which could flow nothing. impure or foul. How then should he 
be envious or jealous, capricious, lustful, and treacherous? The 
contradiction was glaring ; and some amongst them had trenchant 
methods of dealing with it. Later philosophers condemned in a 
mass the glorious epics which bear the name of Homeric bards ; 
later poets centented themselves with rejecting every legend which 
was distasteful to their moral sense. Plato would give no place 
to Homer in his ideal commonwealth; Pindar could not paint 
the gods as slaves of carnal appetite; Euripides, like Homeric 
heroes, could tell Zeus to his face that he and his kinsfolk had 
dong fearful things, or when he cast aside his mythological faith, 
could assert unequivocally that the gods are no gods if they do 
anything that is evil, 


ei Deot re SpHorw aicypov ov« ciciv Deol. 


But when we go on to ask what the ground-work was on which 
the Greek or Aryan mythology was built up, we find ourselves 
involved in a controversy which should at once be brought to a 
close, and which is indeed almost superfluous. The mythical 
phrases which we have already given describe the course of 
the sun, as the phenomena of light and darkness impress the mind 
of the spectator from day to day, or from season to season. It is 
obvious that these impressions would vary indefinitely with the 
physical features and climate of each country, and the character 
of its inhabitants. The Norseman in his rugged home, where 
winter puts on its harshest aspect, would naturally be most 
impressed with the yearly death of summer; the Greek and the 
Latin would not be tempted to go much beyond the daily rising 
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and setting of the sun. The mythical tales of the latter would 
dwell more largely on the might of Phebus and the loveliness 
of Aphrodité; the former would tell more of treasures hidden 
away in secret chambers, of a maiden wrapped in death-like 
sleep from which the touch of one brave knight alone could 
rouse her. But, whether in the one or in the other, the solar 
origin of the tales would be apparent. Their heroes must all 
be destroyers of noxious things. Perseus, Apollo, and Bellero- 
phon must embody the scorching and blasting power of the 
sun: the names of their brides, Helen, Sarama, Brenhyldr, 
Briseis, Procris, Callisto, must set forth the ideas of purity and 
brightness. As Perseus is the child of Danaéd, the dawn, so is 
Phebus sprung from Léto, the shadow of night. But the Greek 
as well as the Norseman had his story of the seasons; and the 
legend of Démétér reproduces the tale of the Niflungs. So 
again, mythology, as being a living growth, would have a constant 
tendency to throw off new branches; each phrase might furnish 
tho starting-point for a new legend; and as the solar attributes 
became anthropomorphized, new complications might, as in the 
tales of Gidipus and Agamemnon, follow the introduction of 
ethical sentiment. Still Danaé and Daphné, Aleméné and 
Aphrodité, Athéné and Helen, Eos and Oorénis, Erinys and 
Hermes would be embodiments of the dawn; Perseus and Apollo, 
Heracles and Odysseus, Helios and Phaethén, Meleagros, Bel- 
lerophén, Telemachos, with a host of others, would fepresent the 
sun. ‘‘Ohe! jam satis,” exclaims the critic, who still tries to 
think of Atlas as a distinguished astronomer, who clings to the 
idea that Aineas founded a dynasty in Troas, or that the war at 
Tlion was connected with the establishment of Hellenic colonies 
in Western Asia. Professor Max Miiller feels the difficulty which 
may be involved in the monotonous character of the dawn and sun 
legions. ‘“ ‘Is everything the Dawn? Is everything the Sun ?’ 
‘This question I had asked myself many times before it was ad- 
dressed to me by others. Whether, by the remarks on the 
prominent position occupied by the dawn in the involuntary 
philosophy of the ancient world, I have succeeded in partially 
removing that objection, I cannot tell; but I am hema to say 
that my own researches lead me again and again to the dawn 
and the sun, as the chief burden of the myths of the Aryan 
race.” (p. 501.) Unfortunately he allows himself to lay undue 
stress on this position, in his anxiety to set aside the theory of 
Dr. Kuhn. That theory maintains that “clouds, storms, rain, 
lightning and thunder, were the spectacles that above all others 
impressed the imagination of the early Aryans, and busied it most 
in finding terrestrial objects to compare with their ever-varying 
aspect.” ‘The same conclusion is expressed still more plainly 
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in the words of Professor Schwarz, who affirms “ that originally 


_ the sun was conceived implicitly as a mere accident in the heavenly 


scenery, and assumed importance only in a more advanced state 
in the contemplation of nature and the formation of myths.” 
“These two views,” adds Professor Max Miiller, “ are as 
diametrically opposed as any two views of the same subject can 
possibly be.” ‘'hey may perhaps more fitly be compared to the 
sides of the silvered and brazen shield in the old tale. Professor 
Miiller has erred in assigning too exclusive a prominence to what 


' is assuredly a leading idea in the myths of Aryan nations. His 


system has lost something of that elasticity which marked his 
Kissay on Comparative Mythology.* With him, Hermes like 
Daphné is the dawn, while SuranyQ, in Professor Kuhn’s opinion, 
is, like the Maruts, the storm-wind, ‘lhe appeal must be wholly 
to the evidence of fact: and with his wonted candour Professor 
Miiller leaves it “ to others less wedded to particular theories to 
find out which interpretation is more natural, more in accordance 
with the scattered indications of the ancient hymns of the Veda, 
and more consonant with what we know of the spirit of the 
most primitive ages of man.” ‘The question is really twofold. The 
whole course of philological science has tended to prove that the 
tales of one nation are not borrowed from the legends of another. 
The Greek Xdprreg and the Latin Gratiw are in name identical 
with the Sanskrit Harits; Erinys is Saranyi, and Helen is 
Saramé.t ‘That these names in the Vedic hymns are directly 
connected with the sun and the dawn is beyond doubt. But the 
Greek did not get his Xdpi¢ from the Harit of the Brahman ; 
Homer did not receive his Helen from Vedic bards ; the Hellenic 
Hermes does not owe his parentage to Sarameyas. Carrying 
with him these names from the common home of the race, the 





* “Oxford Essays,” 1856. 

+ The argument against this conclusion, drawn from the Digammated form 
of the name, may be summarily disposed of. The idea that the so-called 
Digamma may be regarded as p Bw synonymous with the labial semi-vowel 
v, 1s a fallacy. In his article éedrepos, in Kuhn's “ Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende 
Sprachvorschung,” vol. viii. p. 321, Professor Benfey has shown that it 
represents at least three different letters in the cognate He V, % y: 
these letters become evanescent in Greek, scholars are apt to put /’, or c, where 
the metre of a poem proves the former presence of an initial consonant. In 
Fe€ the so-called Digamma represents a lost: s, as is proved by the Latin Ser. In 
the Homeric phrase deds Ss, the last syllable of eds is lengthened because ds 
had, as the Sanskrit ya¢ shows, an initial y. ‘I'he occurrence of FeAeva in in- 
scriptions would therefore prove no more than that Helena might in the 
cognate languages begin with v, s, ory: it cannot prove that i elena was 
originally Velena. There is more truth than was at one time supposed even by 
comparative grammarians in the statement of Priscianus, “ Sciendum quod hoe 
ipsum oe | Moles ubique loco aspirationis ponebant, effugientes spiritus 
asperitatem.” The asper in Greck commonly represents an initial s, or y. 
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Greek developed his own myths as the Vedic poets developed 
theirs. The common element ensured resemblance, while it 
rendered absolute agreement impossible. If the myth so deve- 
loped is found to contradict the essential idea of the less developed 
Sanskrit tale, there would be good cause for perplexity; but 
there is nothing to bewilder us in the fact, if it be a fact, that 
Sarama in Sanskrit is the dawn, while Hermes in the Homeric 
hymn is wind. Both ideas are equally involved in the root Sar, 
which expressed only motion. But as little can it be denied that 
not a few of the legends and incidents of Greek mythology may 
be traced to the phenomena of storms. In the story of Gdipus 
the sphinx looks down during a time of fearful drought on the 
Theban city ; in other words, the thunder-cloud rests on the hill, 
uttering strange and unintelligible sounds. To none will she 
yield but to him who can answer her riddle, and the sun alone 
may be said to understand the rumblings of the thunder. When 
smitten by the sword of C&dipus, the sphinx falls from her cliff 
and vanishes away, as the thunder-cloud, pierced by the sun, pre- 
cipitates itself in rain. The cloud again gathers, when G‘dipus 
puts out his own eyes; but Antigone, the pale twilight, cheers 
her father in his dying hour. The story of Odysseus is also 
the life of the sun; but it is a life of conflict and peril, ending 
at last in triumph, like the victory of Helios when he regains his 
splendour at the close of a stormy day. He fights with the 
Cyclops, a being akin to the sphinx, the child of Poseidon, the 
embodiment of the hideous vapours through which the eye of the 
sun glares dimly even at noonday. ‘The hour of his vengeance 
is marked by the pealing of the thunder, and the partial success 
of the suitors is in strict parallel with the struggle of the rivers 
when they almost overwhelm Achilleus. The tale which his old 
nurse tells him about the origin of his name is a singular in- 
stance of unconscious fidelity to the old legend. His name, she 
told him, signified anger; but that anger was the wrath of 
Autolycos, not his own. Yet the name Autolycos itself explains 
the riddle. The shining star became a bear: the name of the 
sun-god by a confusion of AevKd¢ and AvKoc became associated 
with that of the wolf. Autolycos and Lycaon belong to the 
same class of solar epithets with Lykios, Delios, and Lykégenés. 
The picture of a sun sinking beneath blood-red masses of angry 
clouds is seen in the death of Heracles: a mightier struggle and 
a more signal victory are painted in the brief and brilliant career 
of Achilleus. The powers of earth and heaven take part in a 
combat, from which Zeus (the pure A‘ther) alone may hold 
himself aloof. The blood of Trojan captives gushes from the 
funeral pile of Patroclos, as the scarlet streamers hurry across 
the sky before the tempest. Nay, the phenomena of storms are 
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needed to explain, and they do at once explain, some of the very 
coarsest and most repulsive tales in the whole range of Greek 
mythology. ‘The legend of Erichthonios, as told by Apollodorus, 
resolves itself into a few harmless mythical phrases— 
“The Dawn stands before the Sun and asks him for his armour. 
The face of the Dawn charms the Sun, who seeks to embrace her. 
The Dawn flies from the Sun, and a soft shower falls on the earth, as 
his piercing rays shoot across the sky after her departing form. 
From the soft shower springs the summer with its fruits. 
The Dawn would make'the Summer immortal, and intrusts the 
Summer to the care of the Dew. 
The serpents of night lie coiled round the Summer. 
The sisters of the dew are slain by the Dawn.” 


Yet there is no need to travel beyond the Rig Veda to see how 
large a space clouds, winds, and tempests occupy on the horizon 
of the old Brahmanic mythology. Like the sphinx smitten by 
CEdipus, the hated Vritra who stole the cows* and parched the 
earth with drought, falls beneath the weapon of Indra. With 
breathless anxiety the poet watches the progress of the great 
conflict. In the tension of his mind we realize the awful still- 
ness which precedes the crash of the thunder and the downfali 
of the imprisoned rain. It would be absurd to imagine that 
Professor Max Miiller is not familiar with these instances as well 
as with the many others which might be cited. Indeed, he has 
furnished the answer to his own doubts. “I look upon sunrise 
and sunset, on the daily return of day and night, on the battle 
between light and darkness, in the whole solar drama that is 
acted every day, every month, every year, in heaven and in earth, 
as the principal subject of early mythology.” (p. 518.) The 
great solar drama involves all the phenomena of storm as well as 
the more general and recurring impressions of strength and 
decay, of splendour and death. 

The myth of Hermes furnishes another point of antagonism 
with the conclusions of Dr. Kuhn, who in the Vedic Sarama dis- 
cerns nothing but the storm-wind. Jt may be at once admitted 
that the passages cited by Professor Max Miiller suffice to over- 
throw Dr. Kuhn's position. There are one or two in which the 
idea of wind is perhaps discernible ; there are many from which 
it is utterly excluded. The Vedic Sarama is unmistakeably the 
dawn, as it creeps through the sky, peering about after the bright 
cows which have been stolen by the night and hidden in its 
secret caves. With this being the Hellenic Hermes must retain 
some affinity. We may admit the force of all that is involved in 





* These are the cattle of Hélios, tended by Phaethiisa and Lampetié, the 
children of Neaira, the early morn, in the “ Odyssey.” 
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the facts that “he loves Herse, the dew, and Aglauros, her sister ; 
among his sons is Kephalos, the head of the day. He is the 
herald of the gods, so is the twilight, so was Saram4 the messen- 
ger of Indra. He is the spy of the night (vukrd¢ dmwanrip) ; 
he sends sleep and dreams; the bird of the morning, the 
cock, stands by his side. Lastly, he is the guide of travellers, 
and particularly of the souls who travel on their last journey. 
He is the Pyschopompos.” (p. 476.) And yet we may insist that 
the single idea of light fails utterly to explain the series of 
incidents narrated in the Homeric hymn. Throughout this 
curious and singularly beautiful poem the leading idea is that of 
wind, varying in degree from the soft breath of a summer breeze 
to the rage of the groaning hurricane. It is scarcely too much to 
say that the idea of light never enters into any one of the attributes 
here assigned to him. His silence in the morning, his soft harp- 
ing at midday, the huge strides with which in the evening he 
hurries after the cattle of Phebus, the crashing of the forest 
branches until they burst into flame, the sacrifice which Hermes 
prepares, but of which he cannot taste though sore pressed by 
hunger, the wearied steps with which he returns to sleep in his 
cradle, the long low whistle with which he slily closes his reply 
to the charge of theft, the loud blast which makes Apollo let go 
his hold, the soft music by which the babe averts his wrath, the 
longing of Hermes to learn the secret wisdom of the sun, are 
all traits exquisitely truthful if told of the wind, but with abso- 
lately no meaning if applied to the light or the dawn. 

The myth of Paris is the last on which we have any controversy 
with Professor Max Miiller. When Sarama, the Vedic Helen, is 
sent to the Panis to recover the lost cows of Indra, a conversa- 
tion follows, in which the latter entreat her, by a promise of half 
the booty, to stay and take up her abode with them. In the 
earlier form of the tale, she spurns their offer; in.the later, she 
dallies with the temptation so far as to ask for and to drink some 
milk. This is the first sign of the faithlessness of Helen—the 
germ of that wonderful drama of which the Iliad relates only a 
few scenes, Who, then, is Paris but Pani? and what is Pani 
but a name for the night and for darkness? Our reply must be 
that Paris is as certainly Pani as Ixion is Akshivan ; but, as in 
the tale of Hermes, the myth has diverged from its original path, 
yet in such a way that the divergence can at once be traced and 
accounted for. Paris is the seducer; but, whatever may have 
been the earliest form of the Greek legend (and this had probably 
faded from the popular mind long before the age of the Homeric 
poets), he is not the seducer as representing the blackness and 
death of night. His relation to Helen is that of Sigurdr to 
Gudrun, and Gn6né is left forsaken like Brenhyldr, It is im- 
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possible to read the myth, as given by Apollodorus, without 
perceiving that by some process or other Paris has assumed a 
solar character. It is quite possible that the change may have 
been effected when Paris received the name Alexandros—a name 
quite familiar to the Homeric bard. Henceforth (whatever may 
have been his characteristics before) tlie story assigns to him 
attributes which cannot be referred to the idea of night. The 
torch, of which Hecabé dreams before his birth, is the burning 
brand with which the life of Meleagros is bound up. The child 
is doomed to destroy his parents; but so are Cidipus and Perseus 
driven on by a fate which makes Orpheus, Kephalos, and Apollo 
slay Daphné, Procris, Corénis, and Eurydiké. He is exposed on 
the slopes of Ida, like Gidipus on the slopes of Kithairén, as the 
rays of the newly risen sun rest level on the mountain side. The 
child is nourished by a bear, but the bear carries us at once to 
the legend of the Seven Stars, and to the confusion of the name 
of the sun-god with that of the wolf. He grows up beautiful in 
form ; and if his love is sensual,* so also in many myths is that of 
Heracles. And if, after the seduction of Helen, his former 
bravery gives place to sullen or effeminate inaction, this feature 
only marks more curiously the wonderful affinity between the 
idea of Paris and that of Meleagros and Achilleus. If he is ca- 
pricious, so are they ; and each sits burnishing his golden armour 
in his tent or his secret chamber. . If, again, it is by the weapon of 
Paris and of Apollo that Achilleus is to fall in the Western Gates, 
the arrow which slays Paris is drawn from the quiver of Heracles, 
the Sun. So, when he has received his death-wound, Paris recurs 
to the thought of his early love; but the remembrance of the 
wrong done to her rankles in the heart of CEn6né, as in that of 
Brenhyldr. She will not heal him; in other myths, the twilight 
cannot, if she would, heal the sun, whom she loves. But the 
death of Paris, like that of Sigurdr, is an atonement for all his 
misdoings, and (£néné, like Brenhyldr, lies down to die with 
him who had forsaken her. The parallelism is complete, while 
there is very little to perplex us in the modified character of the 
seducer. This process, which must inevitably follow the disin- 


* Professor Max Miiller holds that Sarama assumed a canine form only in the 
later myths, and thinks it “high time that this much-talked-of greyhound 
should [ driven out of the Vedic Pantheon;” but he does not deny that she 
is spoken of as a dog in some Sanskrit texts, and although he rightly lays no 
stress on the coincidence, it may be noted that Helen sometimes calls herself 
a dog, and further, as Mr. Gladstone has remarked, that this epithet is applied 
to her only by herself. But the term yuvatpavqs, as applied to Paris, only 
translates in a somewhat strengthened form a common epithet of Indra, who, 
like the son of Priam, is “the lover of the girls,” “the husband of the brides,” 
p. 511. The idea could not fail to assume a sensual aspect when the actors of 
the tale were invested with human personality. 
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tegration of myths, is seen in the germ in the double meaning 
attached to the name Orthros, who, as representing Vritra, would 
be the enemy of gods and men, while, as embodying the idea of 
daybreak, he might readily assume the benignant aspect of solar 
heroes. And, finally, the idea of treachery is as naturally sug- 
gested by the course of the Sun, as the idea of his beneficence, 
his toil, his conflicts, and his early death. The Sun is aseducer, 
as forsaking the Dawn for the glare of noonday, or the fair and 
blushing spring for the more brilliant and flaunting summer. ‘The 
Trojan Paris is simply the counterpart of Sigurdr. 

But the process which has called into being the manifold forms 
of Aryan mythology has produced further results of infinite 
moment to mankind at large. ‘The disease of language, which 
imparted a human personality to Endymion and Achilleus, 
Aleméné, Iolé, and Heracles, has issued in an outgrowth of 
moral notions which have exercised, and still exercise, a world- 
wide dominion. The beginning of this strange process is seen 
in the change which has come over the Greek Erinys as compared 
with the Sanskrit Saranya. The latter retains the same fair 
features of early dawn with Dahana and Aphrodité ; but just as 
it might be said that strife and deceit are the children of night,* 
so might the evil-doer be warned that the light of day would dis- 
cover his sin. The phrase, “ Sarany will find you out,” would 
scarcely have expressed more than this to the writer of the Vedic 
hymn; for the Homeric poet Erinys had already become a per- 
sonal being, whose eye no transgressor could avoid, and whose 
vengeance no subtlety could avert. A name had been changed 
into a person, and the person had given rise to a doctrine, 
which acquired its full proportions in the magnificent trilogy of 
AEschylus. So it fared with the wandering and toiling Sun. He 
must work for a master meaner than himself. Fair beings might 
tempt him to linger on his way, but the doom was on him and he 
may not tarry. The Sun once risen must go on to his journey’s 
end ; and the necessity so laid upon him became a personal being 
mightier than Zeus himself.t In Homer, Até is already a per- 
son, but her power is as nothing to that of the fearful being who 
in later days took vengeance for the death of Iphigeneia. The 
myth of Indra and Vritra produced fruits still more lasting and 
more deadly. On the power who stole the cattle of Indra, who 
spread his veil over the light of day and buried the earth in dark- 
ness, the Aryan of India looked with a peculiar horror. The 
enemy of Indra became the type of all adversaries. He was the 
great serpent, (ahi, tic, eyidva) ; and Indra, as Vritrahan, the 


* Hesiod. Theogony, 211, e¢ seg. 
T xpeiccov obdéy dvayxas evpov, Eur. Alc., 964. 
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slayer of the snake, was the type of all conquerors. In the battle 
between them each had his followers and helpers; and the storm- 
clouds which fought for Vritra became the giants of Greek 
mythology, piling mountains on mountains to scale the heaven. 
On Persian soil the physical strife between Indra and Vritra was 
transformed into amoral struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman. 
Some faint indications of this change are discernible even in the 
Vedic hymns. The worshippers of Indra pray that the wicked 
Vritra may not be suffered to rule over them, and shrink from him 
as adéva, the enemy of the gods. Whether M. Bréal (whose 
analysis of the myth of Hercules and Cacus deserves all praise) 
be right or not in the reasons assigned by him for the peculiar 
development of this myth in the Iranian land, there can be no 
question that the Vedic names recur in the Zoroastrian books, 
where Vritra reappears as Verethra, and his conqueror Vritrahan 
as Verethragna. Ahi, the serpent, becomes Azi, and, with the 
addition of dahaka, the foe, becomes the tyrant Azidahaka, the 
Zohak of Firdusi, who is slain by Feridun, or Thraetana, the 
Traitana of the Vedas. When this biting serpent received the 
name of Ahriman (Anrémainyus), the spirit of darkness, the 
foundations were firmly laid for the superstructure of Persian 
dualism and Christian demonology. With this dualistic religion 
the Jews were confessedly brought into contact at a time which 
preceded the final revision of the Old Testament writings. Of 
this contact their later books exhibit indubitable proof in names 
like Asmodeus, the Eshem-dev or lustful demon of Iranian 
mythology. But although Professor Max Miiller lays much 
stress on the absence of such names from the Pentateuch, the 
agreement of the earlier chapters of Genesis with Iranian ideas 
still demands explanation. In the Books of Chronicles Satan 
has already assumed the character of Abriman. ‘Thenceforth he 
becomes the tempter of men, the prince of the devils, the old 
serpent, the great dragon, who is overcome by Michael, as Zohak 
was smitten by Thraetana. The result was inevitable. In M. 
Bréal’s words— 

“ Une fois que l’Apocalypse, en donnant place 4 une représentation 
répandue dans tout le monde Indo-Européen, l’eut autorisée aux yeux 
de la foi, les traditions locales substituerent Saint Michel, Saint Georges, 
ou Saint Théodore & Jupiter, Apollon, Hercule, ou Persée. C’est sous 
ce déguisement que le mythe védique est parvenu jusqu’a nous et a 
encore ses fétes et ses monuments. Les arts l’ont consacré en mille 
maniéres: Saint Michel, une lance a la main, debout sur le dragon, est 
une image aussi familiére 4 tous les yeux que l’a pu étre, il y a trente 
siécles, a l’esprit des Indous, le dieu Indra foulant aux pieds le démon 
Vritra foudroyé.’’* 





* Hercule ct Cacus, p. 138, 
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Thus, to the old phrases which spoke of the battle between 
light and darkness, of the rising and setting of the sun, may be 
traced that idea of moral dualism which still retains so strong a 
hold on the mind of Christendom. From words which signified 
at first nothing more than clouds, winds, or lightning, has sprung 
up the belief in good and evil angels, with all its frightful conse- 
quences. That belief has in some measure lost its power for 
mischief; but the countless victims who were done to death for 
the impossible crime of witchcraft, little knew that the supersti- 
tion which was making earth a hell sprang from the mere mis- 
understanding of a few simple words and phrases about the action 
of the sun. 

The analysis of language has taught some strange lessons. To 
what further conclusions the science may carry us, it is not pos- 
sible yet to say. It may perhaps demonstrate hereafter, what 
some are already driven to conjecture, that the manifold streams 
of human speech never diverged from a single fountain-head. It 
may possibly throw light on questions of ethnology, with which 
it seems now to have but a remote connexion. But whatever 
work it may have to do, it has established some positions, both 
positive and negative, which must powerfully affect the future 
course of thought. It has shown that Aryan speech, in its 
earliest stage, consisted wholly of open sounds, and these pro- 
bably without any aspirates, and that in this stage no words 
existed except such as expressed sensible ideas. It tells us, then, 
that man had lived, perhaps for ages, before the process of 
metaphor had created a single term to convey an immaterial con- 
ception. It has traced the working of metaphor, in its conversion 
of general notions into personal beings, and in the translation of 
phrases applied originally to outward phenomena into incidents 
professedly historical. And thus teaching us, it has brought us 
to a point from which we may well turn to survey the ground 
which we have traversed. The popular theology of Christendom 
asserts that man started into being in the full perfection of his 
mental powers and with the privilege of an immediate intercourse 
with his Maker. The science of language has shown that man 
may at the first have been mute, and certainly that he was unable, 
during a long period, to express more than the merest bodily sen- 
sations. Its dispassionate analysis has shown that— 


“Tt was an event in the history of man when the ideas of father, 
mother, brother, sister, husband, wife, were first conceived and first 
uttered. It was a new era when the numerals from one to ten had 
been framed, and when words like law, right, duty, virtue, generosity, 
love, had been added to the dictionary of man. It was a revelation, 
the greatest of all revelations, when the conception of a Creator, a 
Ruler, a Father of man, when the name of God was for the first time 
uttered in this world.”—p. 308. 
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The popular theology submits man to the constant seductions 
of evil spirits; the examination of words has traced the idea 
of the great Tempter himself, the dragon of Feridun and St. 
George, to the cloud-enemy of Indra and Apollo. Theologians 
generally insist that the course of man has been downwards. The 
science of language demonstrates that he has forfeited no bright 
inheritance, and has not to retrace his footsteps. It proves, by 
the evidence of facts, to which fresh accumulations are being 
constantly made, that the germs of many doctrines regarded as 
essential to natural religion or Christian faith are found in mythi- 
cal phrases which embodied impressions made on the human mind 
by outward objects. It has included in a catalogue, which it 
threatens to enlarge, the old Greek dogmas of arn and avayxn, 
poipa and épivic, and the later doctrines of temptation and sacri- 
fice. In all this there is nothing that need perplex—there is very 
much that may greatly encourage the most strenuous believers in 
the governance of a personal God, and in all the consequences 
which flow from that conviction; but it is absurd to suppose, 
as even men so well-intentioned as the Bishop of London* 
would seem to suppose, that these conclusions involve no danger 
to the popular belief of Christendom. Religion, indeed, and 
Christianity may not be imperilled ; but the position of those who 
use these words must be determined by the ideas which they 
attach to them. ‘The very ambiguities with which the Bishop of 
London and others complicate the discussion show that the 
science of language has a warning for living men as well as a 
store of knowledge gleaned from the treasure-house of the past. 
It has to tell them that mythology, as being strictly the growth 
of metaphor, is a malady to which we are as much liable as were 
any of our forefathers, and that myths may be quite as baseless 
and as extravagant when they deal with theological dogmas as 
when they treated of solar heroes. Professor Max Miiller has 
nowhere done better service than by undertaking a task which 
demanded no little courage, and which he has, on the whole, 
accomplished fearlessly. 

“Words without definite meanings are at the bottom of nearly all 
our philosophical and religious controversies; and even the so-called 
exact sciences have frequently been led astray by the same siren voice. 
Syakeeeus ss Such terms as Nature, Law, Freedom, Necessity, Body, 
Substance, Matter, Church, State, Revelation, Inspiration, Knowledge, 
Belief, are tossed about in the wars of words as if everybody knew 
what they meant, and as if everybody used them exactly in the same 
sense.” —p. 526. 





* The recent address of Dr. Tait to the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution 
loses all force and meaning unless true religion, or true Christianity, and the 
popular theology are regarded as simply convertible terms. Yet he evidently 
does not wish that they should be so regarded. 
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The list may be indefinitely extended. The dark dominion of 
Fallacy is sustained by such terms as Sacrifice, Atonement, 
Mediation, Punishment, Incarnation, Sacrament, Propitiation, Re- 
surrection, Justification, Ascension, Judgment, Evil, Sin. Abstract 
words have, indeed, forged fearful shackles for the mind of man. 
Humanity was at first nothing but a collective name for all men ; 
virtue originally expressed a mere quality. We have raised both 
into concrete powers, and a flood of evil feeling and hatred is the 
consequence. We speak of Nature, her laws, and her works. Yet 
what is Nature ? ‘“‘ When we try to think of Nature as a being, or as 
an aggregateof beings, as a power, or as an aggregate of powers, 
eur mind soon drops—there is nothing to lay hold of, nothing 
that exists or resists.” When Buffon asserts that “ Nature is a 
living power, immense, all-embracing, all-vivifying ; subject to 
the first Being, it has commenced to act at his command alone, 
and continues to act by his consent,” Professor Max Miiller justly 
asks whether such language is “more intelligible, more consistent 
than the fables of Gea, the mother of Uranos, the wife of Uranos ?” 
(p. 566). But if nature be a mere generalization formed for the 
more convenient interchange of thought, all discussions on the 
limits of the natural or the existence of the supernatural become 
toil thrown away. If the term infinite expresses a positive, not 
a negative, conception, if the finite is “in reality the limitation 
or modification of the infinite" (the perfect and the self-existing), 
the philosophy which speaks of the infinite as non-cogitable is 
degraded into a mere logomachy. If the Greek aidy and the 
Latin evum, with the Teutonic words for time, spring from a rout 
indicating merely motion, a recent decision of the Judicial 
Committee has but raised the conclusions of philologists to the 
dignity of orthodox opinion. The work already done is not 
slight. The analysis of language has dealt a death-blow to 
world-wide delusions, and given no small aid in shattering the 
gloomy fabric of popular theology. They alone who trust for 
shelter to its falling bulwarks have need to fear. The scrutiny 
which destroys their mythology will but strengthen all convic- 
tions founded, not on assumptions, but on facts. 
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1. Shakespeare. Von G. G, Grrvinus. Dritte Auflage. Leip- 
zig. 1862. ' 

2. A Study of Hamlet. By Joun Conotty, M.D., D.C.L. 
London. 1863. 


UCH as has been written concerning “Hamlet” by the many 
who have sympathized with the different phases of his 
character, yet it would appear that no one who sets himself anew 
to the earnest study of the drama, is content with what others 
have done, but believes that he can add something important from 
his own reflections. Were confession honestly made, it would 
most likely turn out that each sympathetic reader did at bottom 
consider himself to be the real Hamlet; no marvel, therefore, that 
he deems himself best capable of doing justice to the character. 
Though he fail to give an adequate idea of the Hamlet which 
Shakespeare created, each critic does unquestionably succeed 
in revealing his own intellectual range, and the sort of one-sided 
Hamlet which he would have created. Many of these criticisms 
or expositions would, however, have been rendered unnecessary if 
their authors had but borne it in mind that Hamlet is a poetical 
creation, and never was a living reality. Certainly, had that 
been done, it is not likely that any one would have deliberately 
set himself to prove that he was an actual madman. Heartily 
sympathizing with him in his perilous perplexities, some are yet 
needlessly pained by the horrible sentiments to which he gives 
utterance, and offended by the apparent brutality of his conduct ; 
eager for the moral credit of the hero, they strive to exculpate 
him even at the cost of finding ‘‘no other excuse but the sad 
excuse of the disordered mind.” Such view proceeds from a mis- 
conception of the nature and aim of the drama. 

In tragedy it is always necessary that the character of the hero 
be neither purely good nor purely bad; else there would not be 
sufficient complication of exciting events. Were the hero purely 
good, while the circumstances in which he was placed were adverse, 
then though we might have the suffering life of a martyr or a 
saint, well adapted to excite our commiseration, we certainly 
should not have the dramatic action of a tragedy that would 
actively move our feelings and powerfully stir our sympathy ; in 
the first act would be included all the rest of the tragedy. The 
character must not indeed be that of an angel, but that of a man 
compounded, like other men, of virtues and faults, who struggles 
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with a brave defiance against the most adverse circumstances, and 
notwithstanding praiseworthy and strenuous efforts, at last sinks 
perhaps beneath the bad fate of some defectin hisown character. He 
is an Atlas supporting the world, but in the end is buried under it. 
Out of the relations of his nature to its surroundings, an unavvid- 
able destiny is forged, and he is hurried on in spite of all his 
struggles through a malign conjunction of events to an unforeseen 
catastrophe. As in Grecian fable the efforts which the victim 
made to avoid the doom foretold to him by the oracle were exactly 
such as conducted him unwitting to the fore-ordained catastrophe, 
so in the drama the fate which the hero’s character makes for him 
often renders vain all the energy with which he moves hindrances 
out of his way and battles with opposing events. “Tragical destiny,” 
says Jean Paul, “is the long-reverberating mountain echo of a 
human discord.” 

A second reflection which might well have wrought to prevent 
any attempt at an exact portrait of Hamlet as a living individual, 
is a reflection on the form or nature of a true dramatic character. 
Such is an allegorical or symbolical individuality, not merely a 
particular portrait ; the secret of its appeal to universal sympathy 
being that the general is manifest inthe concrete, humanity mirrored 
in the individual. Were the poet to present to us the exact copy 
of an individual character, however marked might be its pecu- 
liarities, it would still have very little interest for us and would 
very soon be forgotten: in his blindness and incompetency, such 
a one sacrifices the permanent and universal to the fleeting and 
accidental. And that is assuredly a great mistake; for every 
individual is representative—more or less plainly, an incarnation 
of the universal ; in each one is latent allthatis human. Hence 
it is that the great poet, penetrating into the depths of the indi- 
vidual nature, and grasping the universal or essential, is able to 
create so many characters ; and hence also it is that we are able 
from the appeal which they make to our common humanity at 
once to recognise them, though we have never met with the originals 
in real life. It is the characteristic of the genius that he can seize 
the vague formless feelings, and the indistinct casual thoughts 
that lie deep and latent in our unconscious life, and bring them 
forth into clearness and distinction ; by flashing a light upon that 
which lay in obscurity he thus makes a new revelation of nature, 
and in his creation we learn to know ourselves. Because every 
animal too has its footing in our nature, it is possible for the 
genius of a Landseer to render the common relation visible through 
the creations of his art, and to appeal powerfully to our sympathies. 
A true dramatic character that shall live must be representative 
or symbolical, never a mere portrait : the story of Prometheus, is it 
not a universal verity? Had Shakespeare been content to copy 
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individual nature, no one would have been at the trouble now to 
remember Hamlet or Falstaff; and that so many writers have 
given us characters which are no more than particular portraits, is 
a sufficient reason why scarce one organic character was added to 
our possessions from the time of Shakespeare unto that of Goethe. 

It is truly, then, a painful shock to poetical sensibility when 
any attempt is made to reduce the universality manifest to our 
reason through the well-marked individuality of Hamlet's charac- 
ter to a mere portrait with which the senses only are concerned. 
Hamlet is not the photographic copy of any real character, but 
the idealized realization of human nature under certain conditions : 
it is an ideal of human nature strongly individualized, the cha- 
racter being, therefore, consistent with human nature as a generic 
expression, and consistent with itself as a personality. Conse- 
quently it is the highest art, and not a mere imitation or repro- 
duction such as inferior art is: it is nature developed through 
map, and that man Shakespeare. Those, therefore, who reflect, 
will see in Hamlet, as they do in contemplating nature, that which 
they bring with them the faculty of seeing. One man, pluming 
himself, it may be, on being practical, sees no more than the plain 
facts, and discovers with exultant littleness the anachronism of 
Ophelia’s calling for acoach; another thrills in harmonious sym- 
phony with the poetry in the drama, and follows with feelings of 
tender sympathy the fate of the hapless Ophelia; while a third 
recognises the philosophy of the play, and traces with admiring 
awe the relentless course of destiny in the evolution of events. 
As long as human nature remains what it is, all classes in all 
ages will find a reflection of some part of themselves in Hamlet. 
Is it not, then, a much mistaken labour in any one to strive to 
point out how minutely Shakespeare has here copied nature? The 
right aim of a critic who is conscious of the exalted scope of art 
must be to show how he has developed nature, to unfold the idea 
which inspires and pervades the wondrous drama. Surely there 
is abundant evidence that Shakespeare, with deliberate purpose, 
disdains minutely to reproduce nature, just as he disdains chrono- 
logies, unities, and such transitory things; so that to the mere 
observer nothing can be more unnatural than some of his scenes. 
But he does not appeal to the senses and to one age ; he appeals to 
the reason and to all time. While he lived he was himself the 
highest development of nature; and his sincere works, his art, 
must therefore be true to nature, true to the eternal indwelling 
ideas—the universal verities, though not including the ft'eeting, 
temporary, and accidental. Genius has but little concern with 
the moment; the “ eternities are its seed-field.” 

In the first act of “ Hamlet,” the keynote of the tragedy is struck. 
There is not, it is true, any prediction of the course which events 
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are to take; but the tone of mind produced by the scene 1s a 
solemn feeling of mysterious awe, which vibrates in the soul like 
the wail of mournful music, and contains the formless presenti- 
ment of coming woes; it is a heavy but undefined oppression 
like that dead stillness or indistinct moaning of physical nature, 
which sometimes on a summer's day precedes the outburst of a 
violent storm. This feeling is in excellent harmony with the 
external circumstances of the scene, the bitter cold night when 
there is not a mouse stirring, the sentinel on the lonely platform 
sick at heart, and the bell just beating one ; the external phy- 
sical world and the internal world of feeling are brought face to 
face as strophe and antistrophe. And as this depressing scene 
presages the appearance of the ghost, as this melancholy of 
physical nature foreshadows the advent of her troubled spirit, so 
the gloomy presentiment which rests in the mind at the close of 
the act portends the coming horrors: the dark shadow of predes- 
tination is cast over both. When we consciously strive to 
interpret the oppressive feeling, it becomes evident that we have 
a vague instinct that fate is imposing on an individual a task which 
must hurry him to destruction—that here once more is to be 
acted the old and unequal contest of human will with necessity, the 
tragedy at which the gods do laugh. What shall human prudence 
avail when a supernatural messenger from realms not dreamt of 
in human philosophy issues the fiat of destiny? Well may 
Halmet exclaim when the ghost appears, and his friends endeavour 


to prevent him from obeying its beckonings— 


“ My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 
Still am I called.” 


After the ghost has made its horrible revelations, and the 
tension of Hamlet's great emotion has relaxed, how infinitely 
insignificant, how intolerably little, would appear the petty 
matters of ordinary life! No wonder that he flashes out in “ wild 
and whirling words” of scorn and sarcasm, words which are the 
fit expressions of a deep agitation, which represent in their 
wildness that strange hoarse tone of voice, and that revkless- 
ness of thought, that follow the shock of a powerful emotion. 
Hamlet was inclined by nature too to be satirical, as a person of 
his power of insight, his acuteness of understanding, must almost 
of necessity be; and the genuine character is revealed when all 
external considerations are swept away by the fierce internal storm. 
What, again, could appear to his seriously moved mind more 
-unfitting the terrible gravity of the occasion than the vulgar 
ouriosity of Horatio and Marcellus? ‘To one who is profoundly 
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and sorely affected by some huge and painful sorrow, it is posi- 
tively afflicting when indifferent spectators come forward with 
eager curiosity, complacent commentary, or superficial sympathy. 
However friendly the intention, their stand-point is so far removed 
from that of the sufferer, that there can be no real community 
of thought or feeling : to the lost souls in hell it were scarce any 
alleviation of their unutterable woe to know that the angelic hosts 
of heaven grieve for their sufferings. Feeling the character of 
their eager curiosity, Hamlet prudently does not trust his friends 
on the instant with the knowledge of what might excite their 
chattering wonder. No; the ghost had not spoken to them ; it 
had selected him: from him the tormented spirit demanded 
revenge and rest; on him, the son of » murdered father, was im- 
posed the task of avenging his royal father; in circumstances of 
unparalleled difficulty he must trust only to his own right hand. 
This then becomes clear, that he must secure secrecy and time 
for reflection ; and so leaving the wild and whirling words in 
which his overladen nature had taken instinctive refuge from the 
tension of great passion, he seriously begs his friends to over- 
master as they may their desire to learn what the ghost has said, 
and swears them never to make known what they have seen :— 
“ And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do, to express his love and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in together; 

And still your fingers on your lips, L pray. 

The time is out of joint ;—O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right !” 

It is these last words that are so exceeding melancholy ; they 
contain, as Goethe said, the key to Hamlet's whole behaviour. 
Are they not tremulous also with the forebodings of fadure ? 
They prove, at any rate, that Hamlet was conscious that his life 
must henceforth be a sacrifice to the great deed which had been 
imposed upon him as a duty. Fate had ordained him to it; and 
yet the fate which his character was, rendered him unequal to 
it. “O cursed spite!” 

The life of man is the definite result of fixed relations between 
the individual and circumstances ; and the events of its evolution 
take place in accordance with laws which though little known— 
almost, indeed, unknown—are yet as certain as those which 
govern the motions of planets in their orbits. In the pathless 
immensity of the heavens these cannot miss their way; and how 
little must be the insight of any one who can think that man 
passes unguided through space and time! But because the 
multiplicity of elements and the complexity of conditions are 
so great, it is quite impossible to determine the relations of 
human events and to predict their occurrence. This, however, 
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is clear—that the greatest is he who determines as much as pos- 
sible circumstances, and is as little as possible determined by 
them. Gratifying and instructive is the spectacle of a heroic 
man with a definite aim before him, pressing forward with stead- 
fast. perseverance towards it; putting aside one hindrance after 
another; wisely adapting himself to what cannot be prevented ; 
and ultimately attaining to the goal which he had set himself. 
Such a one does not make tragedy of his life; for if cireum- 
tances are too strong for him, he accommodates himself to circum- 
stances, and in the end conquers by obeying: he has a definite 
aim before him, and works definitely for it. Having possessed 
his soul in patience, he can endure whatever may betide: “it is 
the same to him who wears a shoe as if the whole world were 
covered with leather.” When a man, however, goes on aimlessly 
or carelessly ravelling the threads of his life, he has no right to 
be surprised if the character of the web is determined for him. 
Such a one is liable to become the victim of circumstances, and, 
sorely pressed by them, he groans under the cruel harshness of 
fate, and pours out unavailing wails to an indifferent Heaven. 

Tragedy is man driven to destruction by circumstances. ‘The 
nobler the sufferer's aim, the more constant his fortitude, the 
more violent his struggles, the intenser his agonies — the 
greater is the tragedy. Nothing can surpass in grandeur of con- 
ception that type of all tragedy—Prometheus bound with adaman- 
tine chains to the bleak rock against which the pitiless waves of 
the earth-encircling ocean in unvarying monotony dashed, and— 
a victim of unspeakable suffering and of cruel injustice at the 
hands of the might-possessing, right-spurning tyrant of Olympus 
—lamenting in the bitter anguish of his soul that such should be 
the reward of philanthropic labour— 

Trotavra aTnvpw Tov pAavOpwrov TpOrrov. 

How mournful yet how grandly impressive the representation of 
his wailing appeal to the waves of the ocean in their multitudinous 
laughter. Whosoever would complain might do well to think of 
Nature's indifference, to call to mind the wild wail of Prometheus 
and the answering wovrlwy xuuarwv avipiOuov yéAacua. It is 
grievous enough to fail in life, but it is vainly humiliating, having 
failed, to weep ; ever to be weak is to be miserable; and although 
we may sorely lament the tragedy of a miserable life, yet, as beings 
endowed with reason, we must acknowledge that no one has un- 
righteously eome to whatever pass he may be in—that he is justly 
as he is inevitably there, as the definite result of certain co-operat- 
ing causes. Unhappy Lear, raving in boisterous passion to the 
furious blasts, shrieking in senile anguish to the fiashing lightning, 
his white head pelted by the merciless storm, is certainly a piti- 
able object, but really a right, natural, and therefore satisfactory 
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object ; for if any one who has lived as long as Lear had lived» 
has gained no better insight into his relations than he had, and 
knows no better than to do as he did, does not that man righte- 
ously dagerve Lear's fate? As righteously surely as the man who 
drops a spark into the barrel of gunpowder on which he is sitting 
deserves to ascend with rocket-like rapidity into the air and to 
descend in far-scattered fragments of mortality, “a formless ruin 
of oblivion.” Great natural sensibility is quite compatible, in 
persons of good intellectual endowment, with what might seem to 
be the coldest hard-heartedness: perceiving, as they do, the causes 
and relations of the most unwelcome event, they see it to be 
inevitable, and cannot therefore be afflicted by it as those are who 
feel only its present painful character and are unable to realize its 
necessary relations. Pity is often the indolent gratification of 
self-feeling which shirks the duty of rational investigation. The 
question, to one who can look beyond his feelings, is not alto- 
gether one of compassion or hard-heartedness; it is rather a 
question whether there are laws in the universe by conformity 
to which a successful end in life is reached, and by rebellion 
against which ruin comes. Whoever will not profit by circum- 
stances may confidently expect circumstances to profit by him. 
The pity of it is that, preach as philosophy may, man has often 
but little power of control over causes and conditions, for his 
character makes so much of his fate. ‘‘ The dice of the gods are 
always loaded.” 

The sorrowful words of despondence and the bitter exclamation 
of regret, with which the first act ends, seem to indicate that 
Hamlet was conscious of that weakness in his character which 
unfitted him for the great and exceptional deed that had been 
imposed upon him. At the same time, he did not shrink from 
taking up his heavy cross; and it is in his recognition of the 
sacrifice which his life must henceforth be that we find a partial 
explanation of his rude behaviour to Ophelia: it was necessary to 
wipe all trivial fond records from the table of his memory. But 
there was real suffering in the strange pantomime in which he 
took a fantastic but reluctant farewell of the cherished hope of 
his life, real despair in the sigh “so piteous and profound as it 
did seem to shatter all his bulk and end his being.” By an un- 
conscious self-deception, the grief arising out of the gloomy 
presentiment of his desperate fate was transferred in part to the 
resignation of his love—the sorrow of his life-sacrifice casting its 
deeper shadow over the sorrow of his love-sacrifice. Furthermore, 
it is sufficiently plain, from the warnings which Laertes gives to 
his sister, from the commands which her father imposes upon her, 
and from her manner of addressing Hamlet, that his intercourse 
with her had been that of a superior with one in an inferior posi- 
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tion; it was of a freer and less respectful character, therefore, 
than is customary between lovers who are equals; he had patro- 
nized her with his love. Under these circumstances, it was the 
natural but unworthy consequence of his feeling of superiority 
that he did not exhibit that gentle consideration which he might 
otherwise have done, even though, in obedience to her father, 
Ophelia had repelled his letters and denied his access. 

The direct occasion of his rude and singular behaviour in the 
presence of Ophelia is, however, the inseparable blending of 
genuine affliction with his feigned extravagance ; conscious dis- 
simulation was almost overpowered by the unconscious sincerity 
of real grief. In the moody exaggeration of his letter to her, 
there is the evidence of true suffering; but he was compelled to 
dissimulate because he could not trust even her with his plans. 
No design, therefore, could have been more skilful than that 
which he carried into execution ; the strange guise which he pur- 
posely assumed was excellently well conceived to deceive the 
king and those about him, initiating, as it did, with consummate 
ingenuity, the systematic feigning of madness. Nothing was so 
likely to make them believe in the reality of his madness as the 
conviction that they had discovered the cause of it. Flatter a 
man’s intellectual acuteness and he will be marvellously indulgent 
to your folly or your vice, stone-biind to your palpable hypocrisy. 
Polonius fell headlong into the trap which had been set for him ; the 
vain old dotard who had grown grey amidst intrigues and lies, who 
possessed the memory only of wisdom, and who, in his professional 
eagerness to hunt the trail of policy, was stone-blind to the gross 
and palpable realities, seized the bait, and was forthwith prepared 
to set forth, not only “the very cause of Hamlet's lunacy,” but, 
with a false and fruitful invention, the successive stages of its 
invasion. When, in a subsequent scene, Hamlet says to Ophelia, 
“Your father is a fool,” it was in angry and truthful earnest- 
ness that he spoke. ‘To his proud and sensitive nature it was a 
grave offence that she whom he had loved should consent to be 
the creature of her father’s stupid plots against him, that she 
should sully her purity and loyalty by complicity with a foolish; 
prating, convenient knave, whose scheming Hamlet easily saw 
through, and whose courtly insincerity of character he detested. 
When he was alone in the world, as one entrusted with such a 
task as he was must by the nature of things be, when he was 
betrayed by friends and benetted round with villanies, it must 
have been a terrible grief to resign his love for Ophelia, to give 
up the one dear weakness ; but it must have added a pang to the 
deepest grief to discover that she also was of the number of those 
who were conspiring against him. It was difficult not to be 
violent under such circumstances, but the very violence of his 
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conduct was evidence of his love. More than sufficient, then, 
are the reasons for Hamlet's rough behaviour to Ophelia, without 
supposing that it had “‘ no other excuse but the sad excuse of a 
disordered mind ;” one can scarcely, indeed, understand why some 
should reprobate it as an inexcusable offence to the innocent 
simplicity of the maid who had with so little compunction 
betrayed him. Here as elsewhere, Shakespeare will be found to be 
much more true to nature than his critics: he knew wemen as 
women know each other. 

On considering the character of Hamlet as displayed in the 
events of the drama, it is sufficiently easy to remark that it is 
essentially a weak character as far as power of action is concerned. 
He is dragged along by circumstances to destruction, and, when 
dying, does, by the merest accident, under a sudden impulse, 
that which he had been meditating through the scenes of a five- 
act tragedy. It is noteworthy that in drama, to which action 
might be thought essential, there is here a hero who never acts ; 
and yet Shakespeare has contrived to make him intensely interest- 
ing to us by the clear insight which he affords us into the 
workings of his much-revolving mind. A man struggling with 
inward troubles is not less, but even more, interesting than one 
who is fighting with outward difficulties; only it is a very much 
more difficult spectacle for the artist adequately to present. 
Shakespeare has, however, been eminently successful ; by exhibit- 
ing to us the various motives which arise in a meditative mind to 
paralyse the strong motive to a certain deed, he has excited our 
earnest sympathy for a character which, as far as action is con- 
cerned, is almost negative. ‘The catastrophe is so contrived, 
therefore, as Goethe has admirably observed, as to appear acci- 
dental and a fulfilment of destiny rather than the result of human 
acts. In truth, the character of Hamlet and the circumstances in 
which it is placed make destiny; and, from the relations of the 
two, to display the necessary law of the evolution of fate, is, we 
think, the deepest aim of the drama. 

It does not appear that Hamlet felt any great moral repugnance 
to the act which had been imposed upon him; and indeed, at 
the time in which he is represented to have lived, revenge for a 
father foully murdered—the act inculcated directly by a messenger 
from the other world, and that messenger his father's ghost—must 
have become a solemn and righteous duty. It is the meditative 
character of his mind which paralyses the power of action; he 
considers events in so many relations, and forecasts possibilities 
with so nice an ingenuity, that heis unable to come to any resolu- 
tion. He sincerely accepts the sacred duty which the buried 
majesty of Denmark imposes upon him, and never relinquishes 
the idea of accomplishing the commanded vengeance ; but it is 
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the misery of his nature that he is incapable of dismissing the idea 
from his mind, or of carrying it into execution. He eagerly seeks 
for excuses for delaying action; to some extent he plays the 
hypocrite to himself when he finds a reason for his irresolution in 
the uncertainty as to the ghost’s reality; and afterwards, when 
he surprises the king at prayer, and has an excellent opportunity 
for executing his task, he sets forth an elaborate and villanous 
reason for not doing what he cannot resolve to do. It is not so 
much that he wishes to surprise the king in some deed that “ hath 
no relish of salvation in it’—it is not that he truly cherished the 
fiendish sentiments which he utters—which now causes him to let 
the opportunity go by, but that he gladly seizes on any excuse 
for procrastination. At a critical juncture, in which it might 
seem impossible to coin any justification for not acting, Hamlet's 
active mind finds a motive for further delay in a reasoning which 
maligns his moral nature, but which is in exact accordance with 
his intellectual character. 

This state of reflective indecision is a stage of development 
through which minds of acertain character pass before they con- 
sciously acquire by exercise a habit of willing. He whois passion- 
ately impulsive and has no hesitation at eighteen, is, perhaps, re- 
flective and doubtful at twenty-five ; and in a few years more he 
may, if he develope rightly, be deliberately resolute. or the will 
is not innate, but is gradually built up by successive acts of voli- 
tion: a character, as Novalis said, is a completely fashioned will. 
Had Hamlet lived and developed beyond the melancholy stage of 
life-weariness in which he is represented, and through which men 
of a certain ability often pass, it may be supposed that he would 
have been affected very differently by a deed like that which was 
imposed upon him. Either it was a duty and, according to his 
insight into its relations, practicable, and he would then lay down 
a definite plan of action; or it was not, according to his judg- 
ment, practicable, and he would then dismiss the idea of acting, 
and leave things to take their course. As years pass on, they 
surely bring home to the individual the lesson that life is too short 
for him to afflict himself about what he cannot help. There is a 
sufficiency of work in which every one may employ his energies, 
_ and things irremediable must be wisely left to take, unbewailed, 

their way. To rail at the events of nature is nothing else but the 
expression of an extravagant self-consciousness ; it is the vanity 
which springs from an excessive self-feeling that finds the world 
to be out of joint, and would undertake to set it right. He only 
would undertake the government of the universe who cannot 
govern his own mind. The wisely-cultivated man, conscious how 
insignificant a drop he is in the vast stream of life, learns his 
limitation and accepts events with modesty and equanimity. 
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When Hamlet does anything, he is usually determined by some 
accident, and acts under the influence of a sudden impulse. In 
fact, as he said that Polonius was at supper, “ not where he eats, 
but where he is eaten,” so we might say of him that he is engaged 
in a drama, not where he acts, but where he is acted upon. The 
consequence is, that a variety of incidents necessarily takes place ; 
there is no definite will giving to events a certain direction, and 
the progress of the play is delayed accordingly. As Hamlet does 
not act upon the circumstances, they crowd around him and 
grow, as it were, upon him: more and more difficult does it be- 
come for him who does not develope in proportion to the develop 
ment of events, to act. ‘‘ Here is an oak planted in a vase proper 
only to receive the most delicate flowers. The roots strike out, 
the vessel flies to pieces.” Hamlet's deliberative inaction and his 
impulsive action alike increase the difficulties around him: an 
irresolute man is like a magnet to attract difficulties about him ; 
an impulsive man often multiplies them by his spasmodic energy, 
which irritates and increases antagonisms—not otherwise than 
as an intermittent pressure upon some part of the body solicits a 
hypertrophy of the tissue beneath, when a continued pressure pro- 
duces an atrophy. He passionately demands of the ghost, who is the 
villanous author of its miseries, that with wings as swift as medi- 
tation or the thoughts of love he may sweep to his revenge, and 
in a little while doubts whether the ghost is not a coinage of his 
distempered brain ; he recklessly follows it when it beckons him, 
registers a solemn vow to remember it as long as memory holds 
its seat, and quietly takes ship for England. He stabs Polonius 
under a sudden impulse when he hears a noise behind the arras, 
and soliloquizes elaborately when he finds the king alone at his 
prayers. When the pirate vessel overtakes the ship in which he 
is sailing for England, he impulsively boards it and is carried 
away. When he sees Laertes jump into Ophelia’s grave, he 


jumps in also, and rants more wildly than Laertes. When he 


learns that the sword is poisoned, on the instant he stabs the king. 
If we except the scheme by which he makes use of the players, 
the only thing which he does deliberately is to feign madness, 
and he adopts that resolution with a strange suddenness. As 
a matter of policy, it was difficult to see how such feigning could 
be of advantage to his purpose; as a matter of fact it was dan- 
gerous, and all but wrecked his design. 

The melancholy and life-weary frame of mind in-which Hamlet 
is represented was exactly that likely to be produced in a young 
man of his disposition under his circumstances. He was of a 
proud and generous nature, nobly ambitious, the accomplished 
scholar, soldier, and courtier. He had grown up supported by 
his great father’s countenance, and accustomed to the respect and 
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homage which attend upon the king’s son and the expected heir 
to the throne. But his father dies suddenly, and his uncle “ pops 
in between the election and his hopes”; and not in a straight- 
forward and honourable manner, but by underhand cunning, steals 
the precious diadem like a cutpurse of the empire—a treacherous, 
kindless villain that he was. And now all is sadly changed. 
Hamlet is almost a stranger in what was his father’s house, and 
scarce welcome there where he had been the observed of all ob- 
servers. ‘‘] will not,” he says to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
“sort you with the rest of my servants; for, to speak to you like 
an honest man, 1 am most dreadfully attended.” Though he is 
still the “‘ most immediate to the throne,” though he has the voice 
of the king for his succession in Denmark, his sincere nature is 
disgusted by the experience of such villany in a kinsman, as his 
ambition is disappointed by the failure of his expectations, and 
his royal pride injured by the attendant diminution of personal 
consequence. 
“ King. How fares our cousin Hamlet ? 

Hamlet. Excellent, i’faith, of the chamelion’s dish : I eat the air, pro- 

mise crammed: you cannot feed capons so.” 
It is not so much the loss of the throne which overwhelms him— 
although unconsciously that embitters his grief—as the treachery 
which he has awakened to. ‘The loss of faith in humanity 
oppresses his soul ; he has learned, in a painful but decisive way, 
that “a living dog is better than adead lion.” Those who a few 
months ago would make mouths at his uncle, now give fifty or a 
hundred ducats “for his picture in little.” 

But worse, far worse than all the disappointment of his expec- 
tations is, to his proud and sensitive nature, the marriage of his 
mother. He feels himself infinitely degraded in the bitter degra- 
dation of his mother. 

“ Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
tre I had seen that day, Horatio!” 
That it should come to this, that his mother, almost before her 
tears for so excellent a king were dry, should not merely desert 
the cause of her only son, but hastily marry him who had 
treacherously supplanted her son. ‘To a proud nature what can 
be more afflicting than the deep disgrace of a mother ? And asit is 
impossible, when offended with any one, not to think him worse 
than he really is, so Hamlet becomes utterly horritied and frantic 
as he broods over his mother’s conduct. 
“QO Heaven! a beast that wants discourse of reason 

Would have mourned longer,—married with mine uncle, 

My father’s brother ; but no more like my father 

Than I to Hercules. 
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O most wicked speed, to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot come to, good.” 

The matter is made almost unendurable to him by the exceed 
ing activity of his imagination ; he torments himself continually 
with vivid pictures of the scenes of his mother’s intercourse with 
her new and odious husband. Some have been offended at the 
coarse and naked way in which, in his interview with his mother, 
he dwells so minutely upon the king’s amorous dalliance, and 
have censured his brutality; they would, fur the sake of the pro- 
prieties, destroy the consistency of the character, and have revolu- 
tions made with rose-water. This so-called indelicacy of Hamlet 
is a special excellence, for it is the consistent result of his active 
self-torturing imagination. Truly, imagination has its pleasures, 
but it has its pains also: it inspires the creations of genius, but 
how much of the miseries of genius does it not create? It has 
been said again that his language was unnecessarily violent, and 
that he abused the king in terms which were almost false from 
their extravagance. ‘True; but he had to produce an impression 
on one who had eagerly accepted this man for her husband, and 
showed no inclination to rue her indecent and unjust act. That 
could scarce be done in gentle tones and words of honeyed sweet- 
ness; he must exaggerate like the actor in order to excite a 
feeling corresponding to the reality, and must thunder the unwel-, 
come truth into unwilling ears. Of all things it seems most 
irrelevant to discuss the morality of Hamlet's behaviour; the 
only questions with regard to it are whether it is true to nature 
generically, and whether it is a consistent evolution of individual 
character. It should be borne in mind that if Hamlet acted with 
rude violence, he did not act with inconsiderate passion ; from a 
conviction of duty he entered his mother’s presence with the 
deliberate purpose of speaking daggers. But how hard a thing 
it is for human nature to escape self-deception! ‘The severity 
with which he reproached his mother for her quick forgetfulness 
of his father was an unwitting alleviation of the reproaches of 
his own conscience for neglecting to carry into effect that father's 
solemn injunctions ; in rebuking his mother he rebuked himself 
also. How admirably well-timed, therefore, the second appear- 
ance of the ghost! By that visitation he is reminded that he is 
not himself blameless, and is enjoined to spare his mother, just 
at the moment when he is flattering his conscience with a 
righteous indignation against her. 

In that deep gloom which painful circumstances have produced 
in his sensitive mind, the things of the world may well appear 
stale, flat, and unprofitable; and in the fitful exacerbations of 
his melancholy, the tedious formalities of Polonius and the studied 
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exhibition of royal hypocrisy excite an immeasurable disgust. 
He ruthlessly strips off the conventional delusions from things 
and lays bare the realities; he utters the severest home-truths 
with the greatest satisfaction. “These tedious old fools!” If 
any one in the full possession of his reasoning powers refuses to 
accept the delusions of life and persists in exposing the realities 
beneath appearances, he is so much out of harmony with his 
surroundings that he will to a certainty be counted more or less 
insane. Strange too as it may seem, it is nevertheless true, that. 
such a one will commonly feign-to be more eccentric or extra- 
vagant than he really is. Though intellectually he can con- 
template objects and events in their extreme relations, his self- 
feeling incapacitates him from regafding himself objectively ; and 
there is a certain gratification or vanity in acting extravagantly 
and in being thought singular or mad. Doubtless there was 
some solace to Hamlet's self-feeling in the mad pantomime by 
which he frightened and took leave of Ophelia ; he was miserable, 
but there was conceit in his misery. He perceives the things of 
this world to be stale, flat, and unprofitable ; but by reason of his 
great self-feeling he feels them much also. Had he recognised 
himself as a part of the stale, flat, and unprofitable things, he 
must have concluded that his individual feelings were of very 
little consequence to the universe, that there were many more 
,woful pageants than the scene wherein he played, and have 
thereupon attained to a healthier tone of mind. Hamlet pos- 
sessed a great power of generalizing ; but he mostly generalized 
within the circle of his self-feeling. 

Supposing that Hamlet had set himself to transcend the pre- 
sent by annihilating in thought those conditions or generalizations 
of human perception which are called space and time; and how 
infinitely little must have seemed the narrow sphere of events in 
which he was concerned! For side by side before his mental eye 
he would have, as it were in a picture, the countless sufferings 
which had been borne by men in every age, and which were being 
borne in every part of the earth: minds bowed down in despair 
through the cruellest oppressions, deaths through lingering 
agonies of torment, events crushing down the noblest resolves, 
and self-sacrificing heroism swept away by the irresistible current 
of triumphant wrong—all these clustered around him would be 
present to his mind ; and among them, scarce discernible, there 
would be the sorrows of Hamlet the Dane. Man creates space 
and time, and then becomes the slave of his own creation. Let 
him emancipate himself, and Socrates is drinking the hemlock 
before his eyes; in his ears is sounding the last despairing cry 
of aguny from the cross of Calvary; he sees the bloody Pied- 
montese rolling the mother and infant down the Alpine rock ; and 
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is an excited witness of the martyr’s dying agonies and glorious 
victory. Happily or unhappily, self-feeling is too strong for such 
renunciation ; and each one thinks, as Hamlet did, that never 
mortal was tried as he is tried, and that never were events of 
such importance as those wherein he is engaged. “ Is it nothing 
to you, all ye that pass by? Behold, and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow which is done unto me.” 

Most people of a certain mental capacity pass at some period 
of their lives through that stage of life-weariness which is gene- 
rated of great, self-feeling—the stage of Byronism or Werterism. 
If the diary of his youth were opened, many a one might feel 
surprise and something of shame at: the woful feelings recorded 
there, and at complaints’ of the hollowness of life as bitter as 
those of Hamlet, -without there having been Hamlet's cause for 
them. It is a condition from which each one has to deliver him- 
self, if he will develope rightly ; in one way or other he must lay 
the devii self wherewith he is possessed, and press forward to a 
calmer stage of insight in which feeling is subordinated to reason. 
Whether it be in the sorrows of Werter or in the sorrows of 
Teufelsdréck, in the Psalms of David or in the mournful words 
of the Preacher, or in whatever other form it be, the sorrow must 
be embodied and then left behind. In the waste of turbulent 
feeling, in the chaos of mind, must it be as it was on creation’s 
first day, when the spirit moving on the face of the waters said, 
“ Let there be light,” and that which was “ without form and 
void” became order and harmony. ‘The cry is:— 

“Ah! what should I be at fifty 
Should nature keep me alive, 
If I find the world so bitter 
When I am but twenty-five ?” 
And the result is that he who writes the “ Sorrows of Werter” at 
twenty-five, writes “ Faust” at fifty. 

Let it not any longer escape attention that the deliberate feign- 
ing of insanity was an act in strict conformity with Hamlet's 
character ; he was by nature something of a dissimulator, that 
faculty having been born in him. Though it is not said that his 
mother, the queen, was privy to the murder of her husband, yet 
from the words of the ghost, who prefaces his revelations by 
stating how the uncle had “ won tv his shameful lust the will of 
my most seething virtuous queen,” it would appear that if she 
were not actual party to the crime, she was something almost as 
bad: and at any rate, she, a matron of nearly fifty years of age 
— an age at which the hey-day of the blood is tame and waits 
upon the judgment’—had within two months of her husband's 
death rushed with wicked speed to incestuous sheets. Well, in 
truth, might her son exclaim, “‘O wonderful son, that can so 
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astonish a mother!” But if Hamlet's character had received no 
taint from his mother, he was not altogether fortunate on his 
father's side ; for he was the nephew of the “ bloody, bawdy villain” 
—the ‘‘remorseless, lecherous, treacherous, kindless villain.” We 
see, then, the signification which there was in his speech to 
Ophelia—“ You should not have believed me; for virtue cannot 
so inoculate our old stock, but we shall relish of it.” His uncle, 
however, appears to have absorbed all the vice of the stock for his 
generation, as one member of a tainted family is sometimes seen 
to drain off, as it were, the bad blood of it. Hamlet's father was 
a brave and noble king, take him for all in all one whose like 
would not be seen again, and, compared -with his successor, 
“‘ Hyperion to a satyr.” In the shadowy view of him which we 
have as he flits past in ghostly form, we recognise the generous 
tenderness of his soul :— 
“Nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught; leave her to Heaven,” 


And again :— 
“O step between her and her fighting soul : 


Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works ; 
Speak to her, Hamlet.” 


As a heritage, then, Hamlet has that hatred of underhand 
cunning and treachery, that sincerity of nature, which justify 
Laertes in describing him as “ free from all contriving ;” and as 
a heritage also, he has that faculty for dissimulation which is 
evident in his character. Explain it how we may, it is certain 
that a self-feeling mortal who, as far as conscious life is con- 
cerned, is perfectly sincere, who energetically rebels against the 
deceit or wrong-doing of others, is sometimes o’er-mastered and 
deceived by his unconscious nature, so that he is an actual un- 
witting hypocrite as regards his own life. Hamlet is free from 
all contriving with selfish aim to injure others, but he feigns with 
sustained method, with a skill which could never be learnt, for 
his own protection. Had he lived, we may believe that, as years 
went on, he would have more and more clearly displayed the 
virtues of his paternal antecedent. ‘‘ He was likely, had he been 
put upon, to have proved most royally.” Strange as it may seem, 
we not uncommonly observe the character of the mother, with her 
emotional impulses and subtle but scarce conscious shifts, in the 
individual when young, while the calm deliberation and conscious 
determination of the father come out more plainly as he grows 
older. Setting aside any necessity which Shakespeare might 
think himself under to follow the old play, it is in Hamlet's in- 
herited disposition to dissimulation that we find the only expla- 
nation of his deliberately feigning madness when, to all appear- 
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ances, policy would have been much better served if he had not 
so feigned. But he has a love of the secret way for its own sake ; 
to hoist the engineer with his own petard is to him a most 
attractive prospect ; and he breaks out into positive exultation 
at the idea of outwitting Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, with 
whom he was to go to England. 
“Tt shall go hard 

But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon: O ’tis most sweet, 

When in one line two crafts directly meet !”’ 


The first words which he utters, again, after the success of the 
play which he had devised to catch the king, are, as Gervinus 
has pointed out, not words of gratification at the result, but 
words of admiration of his own constructive skill; for he asks 
whether his plot would not any day get him a fellowship in a 
company of players. Again, with what a calm deliberation and 
congenial cunning—no feeling of disgust at an unpleasant 
necessity—does this man who rails so bitterly against his uncle's 
treachery proceed to open the letter which his companions 
carried, ruthlessly substituting their. names for his own, though 
there was no evidence that they were privy to the plot against 
his life. 

Some people are so constituted that they must do things in a 
secret manner when there is no possible advantage to be gained 
by secrecy. Burrowing underground like moles, they are all the 
time as blind as moles are wrongly said to be, and usually seem to 
think that everybody else is so too. Hamlet did not deceive the 
crafty king by his feigned madness; and had not a stronger 
power than human will been on his side, it would have gone hard 
with him. If, as he professed, he essentially was not mad, but 
mad in craft, it was verily a most mad kind of craft. The king 
suspects from the first that there is some unknown cause 
more than his father’s death which thus afflicts him, and is 
anxious to discover it; he speaks also of “ Hamlet's transfor- 
mation.” not of his madness, in the first scene with Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern. Again, in the next scene he asks— 

“ And can you by no drift of conference 
Get from him, why he puts on this confusion ?” 


And when Polonius, with senile vanity and doting garrulity, sets 
forth what he deems to be the very cause of Hamlet's lunacy, and 
with a lying invention runs through the stages of its invasion, the 
short answers and abiding doubts of the king prove that he did 
not believe the old man’s story :—‘‘ How may we try it further ?” 
He will in company with Polonius act the spy to satisfy himself 
whether it is the affliction of his love or not that Hamlet suffers 
(Vol. LXXXIII. No. CLXIII.]—New Sentes, Vol. XXVII. No. I. G 
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from. And when he has been-a witness of the scene between 
Hamlet and Ophelia, he is convinced that it is not madness, but 
something dangerous in his mind, which is the cause of his 
strange behaviour. ; 
“Love! his affections do not that way tend; 

Nor what he spake, though it lacked form alittle, © 

Was not like madness. ‘There’s something in his soul 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; . 

And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose 

Will be some danger.” 


Quickly he resolves that Hamlet shall go to England; and 
wisely does he do so, considering the words which he had just 
overheard :—‘‘ I say we will have no more marriages; those that 
are married already, all but one, shall live ; the rest shall keep as 
they are.” 

The insanity, then, which Hamlet exhibits is not of a simple 
character. There is actual feigning, as he himself confesses, as 
the vigorous coherence of his profound soliloquies and his 
unfeigned speeches proves, as the king plainly recognises, and 
as the deep significance of his wilful extravagances—the 
‘method in his madness’—testifies ; but there is beneath all 
that a real melancholic mood of mind, a genuine morbid sub- 
jectivity, of which he is himself keenly conscious, and which 
he has admirably described. 

“T have of late (but wherefore I know not) lost all my mirth, foregone 
all custom of exercise ; and, indeed, it goes so heavily with my dispo- 
sition, that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile pro- 
montory ; this most excellent canopy, the air,look you,—this brave over- 
hanging firmament ; this majestical roof fretted with golden fire—why, 
it appears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilent congregation 
of vapours. What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculties! in form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! in action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! And yet to 
me what is this quintessence of dust? Man delights not me, nor 
woman neither; though by your smiling you seem to say so.”’* 

His great natural sensibility and his very active imagination 
would combine to render Hamlet distrustful of himself, averse to 
active courses, and seemingly timid, so that he might justly de- 
scribe himself as one not easily moved to anger; but that very 
sensibility of character would be the cause of great excitability 
on the occasion of a sudden event pressing unavoidably upon 
him, and leaving him no time for reflection. Even in the feigned 





* This view, it should be added, is that which is taken by Dr. Bucknill, our first 
English authority on any question of insanity, in his exhaustive analysis of the 
character of Hamlet, in the “ Psychology of Shakspeare,” now out of print. 
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exhibitions of madness, there are sincere outbreaks of his exci- 
table disposition. When he would feign, he is so genuinely moved 
that he falls out of his character, and speaks with such sincerity 
and significance, that the king rightly suspects a plot. He spoils 
the part which he should play because he is too much interested 
in the events, and cannot lay aside his personality. Marvellous 
beyond all explanation is the subtle and artistic skill with which 
Shakespeare has thus preserved the consistency of Hamlet's real 
character amidst all the extravagant displays of his assumed cha- 
racter. He exhibits Hamlet in spite of himself—his unconscious 
nature overpowering his conscious dissimulation. 

It marks, again, the intellectual preponderance which was so 
special a feature of Hamlet's character, that he can reason so well 
about his own morbid feeling, and take deliberate steps to test 
the extent of his infirmity. In such a miserable mood of mind 
there is great cause for self-distrust ; the ghost which he has seen 
may be a coinage of the brain, “a subjective bodiless creation, 
which ecstasy is very cunning in.” 

“The spirit that I have seen 
May be a devil; and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape; yea, and, perhaps, 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 
(As he is very potent with such spirits) 
Abuses me to damn me.” 


It is with deliberation, therefore, that he seeks for a means of 
testing his condition, and with eagerness that he embraces the 
opportunity which the arrival of the players affords him of ob- 
taining confirmation of the ghost’s story. 
“Tf his occulted guilt 

Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen, 

And my imaginations are as foul 

As Vulcan’s stithy.” 


When the behaviour of the king at the play has proved that no 
morbid imagination has created the horrible revelations of the 
ghost, then he passionately flings aside such a suggestion of his 
mother :— 
“Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness, speaks.” 


So sure as he now is of the ghost’s reality, still he does not act. 
Herein how different does he show himself from Laertes! The 
mere whispers of calumny excite Laertes to furious action; he 
sends allegiance to hell, vows to the blackest devil, dares damna- 
tion, but will be revenged for his father’s death: to that point he 
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stands, let come what come may. Hamlet, on the contrary, has the 
solemn evidence of a spirit from the dead, and the strongest pos- 
sible motive for revenge, but meditates so much that he can come 
to no resolution. Laertes is mastered by his passion, which hurls 
him into desperate action; Hamlet has such mastery over pas- 
sion that it cannot become a sufficient motive for action—his 
intellectual superiority makes him practically inferior. He is 
himself quite aware of his deficiency, and analyses his own state 
of mind with great accuracy :— 


“ Or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event— 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward.” 


He recognises that rightly to be great is not to stir without great 
argument, but, once satisfied, to throw aside all care for conse- 
quences—to make mouths at the invisible event. He reproaches 
himself as “a rogue and peasant slave,” that, with the motive and 
cue for revenge which he has, he still hesitates; and yet his un- 
conscious nature overmasters his intellectual consciousness, and 
he does nothing. 

Although we admit that Hamlet's failing was a want of power 
of action, it must be allowed that Hamlet’s misfortune was the 
want of a proper sphere of action. That excess of imagination 
which paralyses resolution would most likely have disappeared 
under a life of activity: ‘The hand of little employment has the 
daintier sense.” It is the fault of minds like his that they over- 
estimate realities; they live in an ingeniously devised, complex 
world of imagination rather than in the comparatively coarse, ac- 
tual, external world, and balance possibilities with so great a 
subtlety, that there is no resultant force of will. A person of 
great intellectual activity is prone to attribute to others an equal 
penetration into things to that which he has himself; he does not 
dare to speculate sufficiently on the stupidity of mankind. Ac- 
cordingly, the successful man in the practical affairs of life is he 
who does not see too much, who sees distinctly only that which 
he wishes, and who, therefore, not doubting himself, acts with 
definite purpose and determined energy. To the conscientious 
man of great reflective habit, it is sometimes a real affliction when 
he must definitely act; and he would truly do well, for his own 
comfort’s sake, to rush at a resolution with a certain wilful blind- 
ness—to allow, if need be, the fall of a coin to determine his 
course’; but, having once resolved, to work definitely with all his 
might to his end. Any one may deliberate till death overtakes 
him before he is sure, and Nature charges herself with compensa- 
tion. ‘“ He that observeth the winds shall not sow, and he that 
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regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” The longer any one lives, 
the more deeply is he satisfied of the truth of the saying, that 
the world is governed with extremely little wisdom; he perceives 
that he has often given men credit for foresight where they have 
wisely held their peace and profited by events, and that in a matter 
of which he had but little knowledge he has sometimes assumed 
the profoundest policy in what was really a blundering accident. 
As the events of practical life insist upon action, the deliberative 
man is ultimately forced to shut, as it were, one eye—to act even 
when the motive does not satisfy his. intellectual consciousness. 
Custom lends a kind of easiness to subsequent attempts, and that 
which was at first a painful trial becomes in time an easy habit. 
The shortness of his allotted span, and the exigencies of life, 
will not permit any one the luxury of over-estimating his powers 
or his responsibilities; he must be content as an atom doing its 
inevitable work in the universe, and accepting calmly the fate of 
his nature, cast his follies and his wise acts with equal tranquillity 
into the great whole, which, under the guiding law of its destiny, 
will surely shape them to their proper ends. Were a man but to 
think of it, the responsibility of not acting is sometimes infinitely 
greater than that of the most rash act. Suppose that Hamlet 
had killed the king directly he was appointed by nature the mi- 
nister of its revenge, what a host of calamities would have 
been spared! Then Ophelia had not, after a miserable madness, 
been drowned; her father had not been accidentally stabbed ; 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern would not then have been exe- 
cuted; and Hamlet himself, his mother, and Laertes, would not 
have perished in a common ruin. A catalogue of horrors was the 
result of Hamlet's great feeling of responsibility in the important 
scene wherein he played, as in humbler scenes a catalogue of mis- 
chiefs is frequently the result of an irresolution springing from 
an over-estimated responsibility. Let a man be never so wise, he 
must sometimes drift at the mercy of fate, without anchorage ; 
and let a man be never so foolhardy, fortune will sometimes bring 
his boat safely into the harbour. “The race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong, nor yet riches to men of understand- 
ing, nor yet favour to men of skill; but time and chance 
happeneth to them all’—a truth which Hamlet had not failed to 
recognise in his experience :— 
“ Rashly, 

And praised be rashness for it; let us know 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

Where our deep plots do pall; and that should teach us 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will.” 


How admirably throughout the play is exhibited the want of 
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harmony which so often exists between intellectual speculation 
and the feelings which are the genuine utterance or mirror of the 
nature—the conscious life over which there is control, and the 
unconscious life which so constantly overtakes and overpowers 
the individual! It is as if Shakespeare had wished to point out 
that, how wisely soever man may reason, it is still impossible for 
him to shake off the unreasonable feelings which are deeply planted 
in his nature. The irresolution of Hamlet is in part owing to a 
continual oscillation between these warring elements of a nature 
not in harmony with itself. The king proves to him with con- 
vincing logic that it is folly to indulge an unceasing grief for a 
father dead; but notwithsianding that the arguments are un- 
answerable, Hamlet is not cheered. To shuffle off this mortal 
coil Hamlet perceives to be a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ; and yet the unaccountable fear of something after death 
sicklies o'er the native hue of resolution. Imagination, not 
considering too curiously, may follow the noble dust of Alexander 
to the bung-hole, and yet Hamlet cannot but fear that death 
may not be a dreamless slumber from which no archangel’s trump 
shall ever wake him. Reason as convincingly as philosophy 
may, it never convinces the feelings; though dismissed with ex- 
cellent and unanswerable logic, they return again and again, and, 
like Rachel weeping for her children, they refuse to be com- 
forted. What, indeed, does philosophy avail, “ unless philosophy 
can make a Juliet”? 


“Go to: it helps not—it prevails not. Talk no more.” 


The appearance of the forces of young Fortinbras, and 
Hamlet’s soliloquy after his encounter with them, have been 
thought by some—even by Goethe—to be needless events, which 
uselessly delay the action, and improperly dissipate the reader’s 
attention. But is it not in exact accordance with Hamlet's 
irresolution that the action of the drama should be delayed? Is 
it not well that the reader’s imagination should be made to 
wander, and by presenting a sort of reflection of the manifold 
considerations of the much-meditating Hamlet, enforce a certain 
sympathy with him ? Not only, however, does this scene exhibit 
Fortinbras, who “ for a fantasy and trick of fame,” “ even for an 
egg-shell,” is content to expose himself to danger and death, as a 
striking contrast to Hamlet, who, with the strongest motive for 
revenge, can do no more than “ unpack his heart with words, and 
fall a-cursing like a very drab;” but it affords to Hamlet an 
excellent occasion for a close self-analysis, and seems to reveal to 
us a real development of his character. At our first meeting 
him it is immediately after his father's death, when he has just 
returned from college, and when we may justly think that he 
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has come upon his first serious trial in life; but in his soliloquy 
after meeting with Fortinbras, we see his character as it has 
been developed before our eyes under the severe but successful 
training of a mighty sorrow :— 

“Night brings out stars, as sorrows show us truths.” 


It is not a passionate and furious soliloquy like that which he 
bursts out in after his interview with the players, when he reviles 
himself as a rogue and peasant slave, and lashes himself into a 
great passion ; it is not the gloomy meditation of a morbid mind, 
wishful to end by self-destruction the heartache and the thousand 
natural woes that flesh is heir to; but it is a passionless and 
intellectual soliloquy, at the end of which he makes a deliberate 
resolution. In the previous soliloquy he is violent and demon- 
strative, but the passion subsides, ‘and with it the resolution 
vanishes. As calmness returns matters do not seem so clear: 
the ghost may have deceived him; action seems most desperate ; 
and the determination—as all emotional resolves not at once 
carried into effect are apt to do—melts away :— 

“‘ What to ourselves in passion we propose, 
The passion ending, doth the purpose lose.”’ 


But now that he has definitely resolved, after reflection, to 
execute the vengeance with which he is charged, he makes a deli- 
berate resolution of the will :— 

“O from this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth.” 


Shakespeare’s views of destiny very closely resemble those which 
are met with in A%schylus and the ancient poets. The fatal 
catastrophe in “ Hamlet” is so contrived, it has been said, as to 
appear a fulfilment of destiny rather than the result of human 
act; but it is the marvellous excellence of Shakespeare that he 
represents his characters as a part of destiny; the consummation 
is exhibited as the inevitable product of the individual character 
and the circumstances in which it was placed. Hence it is that 
his villains, though monstrously wicked, as Iago, or unnaturally 
cruel, as the bastard Edmund, do not ‘excite unmitigated anger 
and disgust, but rather interest and a sort of intellectual 
sympathy, and that the virtues of his best characters appear not 
as merits, but as necessary results of their natures. He always 
implies a difference in nature between one person and another, 
‘‘ wherein they are not guilty,” or wherein they are not meritorious, 
and displays in a natural evolution the necessary result which the 
fate of his character and his circumstances makes for each one. 

How surely do all things work together in “ Hamlet” to the 
dreadful catastrophe! The pirate-ship, appearing from unknown 
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regions of the ocean, has its appointed part equally with the 
impulsive character of Hamlet in accomplishing the unavoidable 
destiny. The king exercises foresight, and plots desperately to 
ward off the evil; but the hand of fate is against him, and his 
deep-laid schemes are confounded by.the most unexpected .acci- 
dent. Hamlet cannot lay down a plan of action for doing what 
he must do; but the hand of fate is with him and drives him on 
to his end. “ The hour of doom arrives, and thé innocent and the 
guilty, the erring and the avenger, all perish.” “And yet,.had not- 
Hamlet accidentally stabbed Polonius behind the arras, his secret _ 
would have been betrayed to the king; had ‘he not by chance got 
hold of the poisoned foil in his combat with Laertes, the king might 
have lived on in his sceptred guilt. In the end it was the merest 
chance‘that Hamlet did live to accomplish his revenge; for he 
was the first wounded by the envenomed rapier, and might easily 
have died before Laertes, who tells him of the king’s treachery. 
And when he does stab the king, it is rather an impulsive agt 
of vengeance for the last villany disclosed than from any remem- 
brance of his father’s murder or the command of his -father’s 
ghost ; he becomes at last the accidental ihstrument of a punish- 
ment which he had long schemed but schemed in vain. But 
retribution for the wicked king was written down in the book of 
destiny ; Nature sent forth a spirit from her secret realms to declare 
it, and human will was powerless to hasten or avert the hour 
of doom. 

With what a terrible and gradually evolving certainty, again, 
does the crime of the king revenge itself! The curse of his 
crime tracks the culprit with an unrelenting persistency ; though 
he hide never so cunningly, turn again and again in his course, 
and struggle with unspeakable energy, yet it brings him down at 
last. All the perfumes of Arabia cannot sweeten the murderer's 
hand, nor all the waters in the ocean wash out that single drop 
of blood. 

“ Ts there not rain enough in:the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow ?” 


No ; foul deeds will rise to men’s eyes though all the earth o’er- 
whelm them ; and “ murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
with most miraculous organ.” The death of Polonius, which the 
king would on every account so willingly have prevented, becomes 
the cause of undeserved suspicion against him, and the instrument 
of his humiliation: “ the people are muddied, thick and unwhole- 
some in their thoughts for good Polonius’ death ;” and.“ it has 
been but greenly done in hugger-mugger to inter him ;” the mob, 
hasty and violent then as a Danish mob is still, arraign the king's 
person, and cry “ Laertes shall be king!” The incoherences of 
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Ophelia, made mad by her father’s death, her “winks, nods, 
gestures,” move the hearers to collection, and “ throw dangerous 
conjectures into ill-breeding minds,” which “ botch the words up 
to fit their own thoughts.” The ominous clouds are closing darkly 
in on the sultry day, the muttering of the threatening thunder 
is heard in the distance, and the fatal flash of the avenging light- 
nihg is every moment dreaded. ‘Each toy seems prologue to 
some great amiss,” and sorrows coming, not “single spies, but in 
- battalions,” give ‘superfluous. death. For the queen's sake, whom 
_ his crime has made his wife; and because of the love which the 
distracted multitude hear to Hamlet, whom his crime has bereaved 
of father and of place, he cannot proceed directly against him. 
The gratifications which his sin has gotten him become fetters to 
prevent him from evading its consequences. 


“She is so conjunctive to my life and soul, 
That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 
= I could not but by her.” 


The consequences of a great crime, like the slimy folds of some 
horrible serpent, coil faster and faster round the struggling victim ; 
he strains at first with determined silent effort and vehement 
energy to undo them; then, as strength fails and fatal fate 
appfoaches, with shrieking cries and convulsive agonies, until at 
last we heartily pity his fierce anguish, and pray for the end of 
the terrible tragedy. The blessing or the curse of an act is its 
eternity ; the pity of a wicked act is that it often involves the 
innocent with the guilty in a common ruin: “one sinner 
destroyeth much good.” 

Because poetical justice does not happen in the world, there- 
fore Shakespeare does not make it his business to do poetical 
justice: he exhibits the gradual evolution of events and developes 
actions in their necessary consequences, neither approving nor 
censuring ; the moral lesson which his works teach is the moral 
lesson which nature teaches. Of all things, the most presumptuous 
and most ignorant is that criticism which imputes it to Shake- 
speare as a fault or a crime that he has not shown a sufficient 
partizanship for virtue, that he has with tranquil indifference per- 
mitted the innocent equally with the guilty to suffer and perish 
when the law of events demanded it. To the sentimental idealist 
it would have been far more pleasing if a miracle had interposed 
and stayed the operation of natural law, so.that Cordelia might 
not have been strangled like a dog and Ophelia might not have 
been miserably drowned. Some such a critic it was who blamed 
Goethe for making Werter commit suicide instead of rather 
making him repent and become a moral and a model young man. 
Some such a critic it must have been who found the death of 
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Hamlct to be cruel and unnecessary. Alas! that an angel did 
not still the troubled waters, and, putting forth a helping hand, 
rescue Hamlet from the whirlpool of events in which he was 
struggling! An angel not appearing, however, it was inevitable 
that natural law should take its course, and that the much- 
meditative, indecisive, and impulsive Hamlet should be crushed 
out by the inexorable march of events. Those who will find a 
moral in the matter may find it in this instructive reflection : 
that Hamlet who had made so large a use of guile during his 
life, himself perishes at last the victim of guile. 

It is plain that Hamlet has a recognition of the fate of whic! 
he is alike the victim and the instrument. Crime has no meaning 
for him who is appointed by nature the minister of its revenge: 
“there is nothing good or bad, but thinking makes it so ;” and 
it causes him no sorrow when he has slain the “ unseen good old 
man. 

“ Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell.” 


And again :— 
“ For this same Jord, 
I do repent; but Heaven hath pleasedit so, 
To punish me with this and this with me, 
That I must be thetr scourge and minister.” 
Thus commissioned, how could he afflict himself because a 
“foolish prating knave,” whose life had been a system of intrigues, 
perishes the victim of his own scheming policy ? In the path of 
Hamlet's destiny, as in the course of nature, human life is of little 
account :— 
“Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Betwixt the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites.” 
By an inexorable necessity he must finish his course whatever 
may betide: he cannot turn aside to deplore an old man killed, 
or even hold back to spare the fair and gentle Ophelia, as the 
scorching lava-torrent cannot turn aside its course to let the 
modest violet live. 

It is in this feeling of the sacrifice which he must be to his 
fate that we find the interpretation of the towering passion into 
which Hamlet falls at Ophelia’s grave. “‘ Oh, ’tis easy enough,” 
might be his reflection, “ to make loud wail and to invoke with 
passionate clamour the silent heavens; but what sort of grief is 
that which utters itself so loudly ? Ophelia is dead; but could 
I not weep for her!” 

“T loved Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum.” 
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Am not I of all mortals most wretched, that Orestes-like I am 
made the undesired instrument of fate, and that benetted round 
with villanies I must go my unhappy course, fatal to those 
whom I most loved, cruel to those to whom nature bids me be 
kind? But one life!—think of that—and it doomed to be a 
sacrifice! I too could rant; but it is no matter—do what you 
may, you are sure to be misunderstood :— 
“ Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day.” 


In that outbreak we have the genuine utterance of Hamlet's 
deeply moved and fiercely tried nature—an outburst of the pent- 
up feelings ; and immediately afterwards he is sorry that he has 
so forgotten and revealed himself: a proud and sensitive nature 
is ashamed of the exhibition of great emotion, and angry that it 
has descended to explain. But, in truth, the occasion was most 
provoking: to Hamlet, so conscientious, so full of consideration, 
so carefully weighing the consequences of his actions, so deeply 
feeling, and so sincerely abhorring mere passionate exclamation, 
it must have been intensely irritating to witness the violent and 
noisy demonstration of Laertes—a violence which surely betrayed 
a grief not very deep. It is so easy, such a relief, to rant and 


mouth :— 
“ Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 


T’ll rant as well as thou.” 


Self-consciousness returns even while he is in the full burst of 
his passion ; his great reflection scarce deserts him for a moment ; 
thus he knows that he is ranting. 

Before taking a final and reluctant leave of Hamlet, in whose 
company it would be easy and most agreeable to multiply pages 
into sheets, let us take notice of his last words to Horatio—more 
mournful words than which, mortal never uttered :— 

“ Hamlet. But thou wouldst not think how illall’s here about my 


heart: but it is no matter. 

Horatio. Nay, good my lord. : 

Hamlet. It is but foolery ; but it is sucha kind of gain-giving as 
would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Horatio. If your mind dislike anything, obey it: I will forestal their 
repair hither, and say you are not fit. 

Hamlet. Not awhit; we defy augury ; there is a special providence in 
the fall of a sparrow. If it be now, ’tis not tocome; if it be not to 
come, it will be now; ifit be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is 
all. Since no man, of aught he leaves, knows what is’t to leave betimes. 


Let be.” 
In the tone of Hamlet's words at the close of the first act, 
there was the formless presentiment of coming misery ; and now 
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again, in words which are almost his last, there comes over him 
the dark foreboding of the final catastrophe. The colossal 
shadow of his tragical end is projected over the closing scenes of 
his life, and his feeling thrills to its gloomy inspiration. As 
the appointed minister of Nature’s vengeance for a great crime, he 
is in most intimate harmony with the rest of Nature, and an in- 
stinctive feeling, mysterious and inexplicable, forecasts uncon- 
sciously that issue by which it is subsequently interpreted. He 
defies augury from a conviction that his hour must come at the 
appointed time. With the unfailing certainty of destiny it comes ; 
the “ self-sacrifice of life is o’er ;’ and the “ rest is silence.” 

One lesson which Shakespeare implicitly teaches, is a lesson of 
infinite tolerance as the result of deep insight and a comprehen- 
sive view. Heartily do we sympathize with Hamlet in his great 
sorrow and sore trial; we esteem the faithful friendship and 
admire the cool judgment of Horatio ; the treachery of Laertes, 
so greatly provoked as he was by events, does not excite unmiti- 
gated horror and render him inexcusably hateful—his repentance 
we accept with sincere satisfaction; and even the wicked king 
inspires sorrow rather than anger, though we abhor his deeds, 
and as he kneels to pray we would certainly forgive his crime if 
the decision lay with us: believing that God will be kind to the 
wicked, as he has been kind to the good in making them good, 
we cannot give up the comforting hope that, after the day of retri- 
bution, the fratricidal king may find rest. No poet save Goethe 
thus approaches Shakespeare in the tolerant and emancipated point 
of view from which he contemplates humanity. On account of 
this surpassing excellence, some, fired by the restless presumption 
of their own infirmities, have dared to find fault with Shake- 
speare ; they have blamed him because he has exhibited moral 
ugliness unveiled, because he was not sufticiently patriotic, and 
because he seemed more sceptical than was fitting. Imperturbable 
assurance! As if Shakespeare’s far-seeing vision and penetrating 
insight could anywhere detect inexcusable vice ; as if his mighty 
mind could be fettered by the littleness of scepticism, or could con- 
descend to the selfishness of patriotism! Is it really a matter for 
regret to any mortal that Shakespeare has not given us the de- 
mented twaddle of the Civis Romanus ? 

From the evidence of his sonnets and of different plays— 
indeed, from the character of Hamlet himself—there can be no 
doubt that Shakespeare was at one time much tried, disheartened, 
and oppressed by the harsh experiences of life; he began, doubt- 
less, as many others have done, by thinking life “a Paradise,” and 
found it, as others have done, “ only a Vauxhall.” But as Goethe 
advanced from the storminess of Werter to the calmness of 
Faust, so did Shakespeare rise in a glorious development from the 
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subjective character of Timon to that lofty and pure region of 
clear vision from which he contemplated the actions of men with 
infinite calmness. His practical life was correspondent; by bend- 
ing his actions to the yoke of his intellectual life—by living, in 
fact, his philosophy—he was able to work steadily in the painful 
sphere of his vocation to the end which he had proposed to him- 
self. If Hamlet is a reflex of Shakespeare’s character, it reflects a 
period ere it had attained to its full development—a stage in 
which the struggle between the feeling of the painful experiences 
of life and the intellectual appreciation of them as events was 
actively g®ing on—in which his nature was not yet in harmony 
with itself; but the crowning development of his philosophy 
seems to have been to look on all events with a serene and pas- 
sionless gaze as inevitable effects of antecedent causes—to be 
nowise moved by the vices of men and, to see in their virtues 
the evolution of their nature. It is a probable conjecture which 
has been made, therefore, that-Hamlet was sketched out at an 
earlier period of his life than that at which it was published, and 
that it was kept by him for some time and much modified, the 
soliloquies and large generalizations being some of them perhaps 
thus introduced, and the action of the play thereby delayed. The 
Hamlet of his youth may thus have been alloyed with a more 
advanced philosophy, and a character progressively elaborated 
which seems almost overweighted with intellectual preponderance. 
If this be so, it may account for the strange circumstance, that 
at the beginning of the play Hamlet is represented as wishing to 
go back to school at Wittenberg, when, as the graveyard scene 
proves, he must have been about thirty years of age. 

The metaphysician who would gain a just conception of what 
human freedom is, could scarce do better than study the relations 
of the human will in the events of life as these are exhibited in 
the play of “Hamlet.” It represents the abstract and brief chronicle 
of human life, and, faithfully holding the mirror up to nature, it 
teaches—better than all philosophical disquisition and minute in- 
trospective analysis can—how is evolved the drama in which 
human will contests with necessity. Struggle as earnestly and as 
constantly as he may, the reflecting mortal must feel at the end 
of all that he is inevitably what he is; that his follies and his 
virtues are alike his fate; that there is “a divinity which shapes 
his ends, rough-hew them as he may.” Hamlet, the man of thought, 
may brood over possibilities, speculate on events, analyse motives, 
and purposely delay action ; but in the end he is, equally with Mac- 
beth, the man of energetic action whom the darkest hints of the 
witches arouse to desperate deeds, drawn on to the unavoidable 
issue. Mighty, it must be allowed, is the power of human will ; 
that which, to him whose will is not developed, is fate, is, to him 
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who has a well-fashioned will, power—so much has been con- 
quered from necessity, so much has been taken from the devil's 
territory. The savage prostrates himself, powerless, prayerful, 
and pitiable, before the flashing lightning; but the developed 
mortal lays hold of the lightning and makes of it a very useful 
servant ; to the former, lightning is a fate against which will is 
helpless ; to the latter, will is a fate against which lightning is 
helpless. What limit, then, to the power of will, when so much 
of fate is ignorance? The limit which there necessarily is to the 
contents of the continent, to the comprehended of that which 
comprehends it. The unrelenting circle of necessity erftompasses 
all: one may go his destined course with tranquil resignation, and 
another may fume and fret and struggle ; but, willing or unwilling, 
both must go. As the play of “ Hamlet” so instructively teaches, 
notwithstanding all the ingenious refinements of a powerful medi- 
tation, the human will is included within the larger sphere of 
necessity or natural law. ‘The cage may be a larger or a smaller 
one, but its bars are always there. ‘‘ Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth? Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Canst thou 
bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? or canst thou guide Arctu- 
rus with his sons? Then Job answered and said, Behold, I 
am vile ; what shall I answer thee? I will lay mine hand upon 
my mouth.” Well, then, is it for him who learns his limitation, 
to whom the dark horizon of necessity becomes the sunlit circle 
of duty. 
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Art. 1V.—Tue Inteiitectuat DEVELOPMENT OF 
EvuRore. 


History of the Intellectual Development of Europe. By Joun 
Witir1aAM Draper, M.D., LL.D. Two Volumes. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1864. 


T is a significant fact that if there is one class of men who 
I more than any other are restlessly occupied in advancing the 
landmarks of human knowledge, in observing, accumulating, and 
reproducing, ever learning and ever teaching, and only ceasing 
from their impatience to know when they cease to live, it is 
those same men who most pertinaciously insist that, in re- 
spect to the essence of things, man can know absolutely 
nothing whatever. Again, if there is one class of men who 
more than any other claim an unbridled liberty of specula- 
tion on every conceivable topic, ever treading out new pathways 
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for themselves never travelled before, and-exercising an arbitrary 
sway over their own methods, emotions, and designs, it is that 
same class of men who most loudly assert their conviction of the 
universal prevalence of law and invariable sequence in all their 
possible applications. There is no gainsaying the existence of this 
pair of coincidences. It is a phenomenon constantly before us, if we 
will but open our eyesand see, It is true that men can be (for they 
are) devoted adherents of the positive philosophy, whether imply- 
ing the limitation of all human knowledge or the far-reaching 
order which embraces even the most complicated mental and social 
characteristics of mankind, and yet not lapse into complacent 
ignorance on the one hand, or stolid fatalism on the other. It 
will some day be acknowledged how entirely the truth lies the 
other way. It will be known that it is only those who, with a 
genuine moderation and self-control, imposed by the condition 
of humanity, are ever drawing a circumscribing chain round the 
field of their present researches, over which chain mazes of endless 
error, Sloughs of Despond, and relies of lost travellers of old, warn 
them not to tread ; who, within their own chosen territory reap 
the richest harvests, and become soonest enabled to extend the 
limits of that territory itself. The genuine modesty, the burning 
zeal, the courageous faith, and the deep-laid humility of the true 
man of science, the genuine positive philosopher, can never be fully 
revealed except to those who are themselves in some way initiated 
into the rites of science. If they could be so revealed, suspicion 
and odium being propitiated would soon cease for ever, and the 
lion would lie down with the lamb. Such an intelligent sympathy 
with the most laborious plodders in the hardest fields would be a 
day of radiant hope for the destinies of England and Europe. 
Where there was no ‘bigotry or fanaticism, there would be no 
obtrusion of doubt or luxuriant indulgence in scepticism. All 
men, all parties, all sects, would join in one general race after 
Truth and Truth alone. He who could desery her first, however 
partially and dimly, would be cheered by the congratulations of 
all and aided in his further adventures by all. No jealousy, no 
fear, no injurious word of calumny, would be felt or heard in such 
aday. Gravest of all faults would be contented ignorance, black 
as a crime would be an insufficiently rigorous induction. 

We have thought it well to make this preface before introducing 
to our readers one of the not least remarkable achievements in the 
progress of the positive philosophy that have yet been made in 
the English tongue. It is a noble and even magnificent attempt 
to frame an induction from all the recorded phenomena of Euro- 
pean, Asiatic, and North African history, and thereupon to esta- 
blish certain definite principles of social and intellectual develop- 
ment. It will at once occur to everyone that the facts included 
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in such a programme are of such a varied description, and even 
those historically preserved so multitudinous, that there is a 
strongly unfavourable presumption at once raised against the 
possibility, in the existing state of historical knowledge, of such 
a work having any amount of value whatever. Whether this be 
a just presumption in the present instance or not, will appear 
hereafter. In the meantime, it may be observed that whatever its 
worth as containing a lengthened logical process, this work has 
been elaborated with a degree of care, assiduity, and attention to 
orderly arrangement, combined with a graceful, and at times very 
eloquent diction, which give it an independent interest of the 
highest character for every mind not warped and prejudiced against 
the modes of thought it presents. All the latest researches in 
history, all the most recent discoveries in the realms of geology, 
mechanical science, natural science, and language, every minute 
particular that can explain or illustrate the general progress of all 
the European races from the most primitive ages, are accurately 
and copiously detailed in their several relations. Nor is the 
author without such an art of representation as can render a book 
not only such as we oughtto read, but also such as we like to read. 
He deals with the most abstract metaphysical subtleties, such as 
the theology of Buddhism, the psychology of Plato, and the necro- 
mancy of Egypt, with a lucidity and genial affection for his sub- 
ject, which much facilitates for the reader the process of assimi- 
lation. Again, there are passages such as those exhibiting the 
general condition of Indian intellect, the corruption and immorality 
of the late days of the Roman empire, the progress of the Saracen 
conquests and the maritime discoveries of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, where Dr. Draper soars to a height of eloquence 
not commonly met with in, yet by no means impairing the cogency 
of a strictly philosophic treatise. 

It will be seen hereafter that, as to many minor details, our 
language will by no means be that of unmixed praise, and there- 
fore we can with less fear of the imputation of enthusiasm 
sincerely congratulate Dr. Draper on the conception and general 
execution of the work before us. He tells us that work has occu- 
pied him many years, and he submits it, “ with many misgivings 
as to its execution, to the indulgent consideration of the public.” 
At one point, when about to enter on a detailed account of the 
maritime discoveries of Columbus, Vasco de Gama, and Magellan, 
and the sudden flood of new influences preparing to come down 
like a deluge on the ecclesiastical system of the West, he draws 
near, almost with fear and trembling, as though overcome with 
the momentousness and complexity ofhis topics. ‘ Knowing (he 
says) how great are the requirements for the right treatment of 
such topics, I might shrink from this portion of my book with a 
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conviction of incapacity. I write upon it with hesitation, trust- 
ing rather to the considerate indulgence of the reader than to any 
worthiness in the execution of the work.” There is strength in 
this conscious weakness, and lofty promise in this amiable 
modesty ; and it may be said that owing to this deep sense of the 
relative grandeur of his materials, Dr. Draper usually gathers to 
himself a more solemn pathos as his subject swells. The strongly 
human sympathy and solicitude pervading this book is one of its 
most entrancing charms. Unaccustomed though a reader might be 
to scientific habits of thought, or uninterested in the gradual 
elaboration of eternal rules and principles, here he can at least 
disport himself amid noble galleries of historical paintings, and 
thrill again at the vision of the touching epochs that go to form 
the drama of the mighty European past. This is no dry enumera- 
tion of names and dates, or mere catalogue of isolated events and 
detached pieces of heartless mechanism. Rather does this work 
come to us as a mystic harmony blending into one the treasured 
records of unnumbered histories and biographies, the accumulated 
stores of sciences the most opposed, and erudition the most 
incongruous, now descending into slow and solemn depths of tone, 
as sin, cruelty, intolerance, form the theme, now again lost in unap- 
proachable raptures of sound, as true greatness, endurance, self- 
control are reflected in the grand turning points of European 
story. 

Fedinpeene besetting evil of ourmodern activity in scientific pur- 
suits, is the endless subdivision of work and the consequent isola- 
tion and differentiation which it involves. The enormous breadth 
of the whole field of science, and the continuous labour implied 
in the verification even of a single hypothetical relation concern- 
ing the minutest detail (as verification is now beginning to be 
understood), in some way render this unavoidable. Aristotle, 
Bacon, Leibnitz, Goethe, Humboldt, and Bunsen, either from the 
existing state of knowledge, or else from the special qualities of 
their minds and their accidental situations, were all men of a more 
or less encyclopedic constitution. Science gained something by 
this, but it may be doubted whether it has not lost more. And as 
some minds are more encyclopedic than others, so are some 
countries and some eras. It would require a lengthened discussion 
to ascertain the actual relations and comparative value of the two 
opposite temperaments. It is sufficient to note that in England 
the prevalent habits of thought and even of social and political 
life are rather favourable to assiduity and perfection in a single 
branch of knowledge than to extraordinary versatility in many. In 
England there is too little sympathy between the students of the 
exact sciences and their fellow-labourers in the more serial plains 
of the imagination. Seldom is the same man found to possess or 
[Vol. LXXXIII. No, CLXIII.]—New Sznigs, Vol. XXVII. No.I. H 
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to have cultivated an equal capacity for either occupation. A 
similar opposition of sympathies is found to exist between the 
physiologist and the chemist, the metaphysician and the philolo- 
gist, the jurist and the physician. A protracted concentration of 
mind on one solitary class of ideas has resulted in a mental blind- 
folding to all competitive phenomena. All alien,.and even the 
most mutually opposed conceptions become unconsciously trans- 
lated into the familiar and prevalent vein of thought, and there 
results an absolute inability to co-ordinate different, but not irre- 
concilable, classes of facts, with the view of establishing some 
one grand and comprehensive induction. And yet, after all, this 
is the ultimate aim of the study of each and every particular soli- 
tary science. It is chiefly in relation to others, or to all, that its 
individual accuracy is of such momentous interest. It is because 
of its final bearing on the master-science of human life and human 
happiness, that its culture, its progress, and its errors need to be 
watched by all men with unwearied diligence and jealousy. The 
antiquity of the earth, the nature of the variations in human 
speech, the structural relations of the animal world, the modifi- 
cation of species, the statistical evidence of the permanence of 
general causes, may be matters of independent investigation on the 
part of different men, each of whom cheerfully gives his life to his 
own private and separate work. But it is the mutual bearing of 
the several conclusions on each other, and the flood of light their 
particular rays combine to cast on the general history of mankind, 
and so on the universal laws by which that history is determined 
and will be determined (how, men will themselves decide accord- 
ing as they obey or disobey those laws, in that very act of obedi- 
ence or disobedience themselves again being subservient to some 
yet higher law)—it is this that imparts to each something of the 
grandeur of all, and should make every solitary labourer have a 
genial interest in the successes, failures, and perplexities of every 
other. 

Now the book of Dr. Draper is eminently encyclopedic. It 
ransacks every accredited science, all the most recent discoveries, 
and every independent source of historical information, and, by 
arranging the results according to bis own personal conceptions 
of symmetry and orderly sequence, he deduces a few very large and 
very general conclusions, or, as he regards them, laws of intellec- 
tual development. It is our purpose to examine carefully first 
the present state of the problem he professes to solve; secondly, 
the general method he employs in approaching the solution ; 
and thirdly, the special methods by which that solution is, as he 
considers, best effectuated. 

First, as to the existing state of the problem proposed for solution. 
The present era is that of the transition between two very oppo- 
site and incompatible modes of thought. The one mode of thought 
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is the reference of all outward and inward phenomena, whether of 
physical nature or human action, to direct, supernatural, and 
arbitrary interference. ‘The other mode of thought refers nothing 
whatever to this immediate cause. As to the ultimate cause, it 
recognises that all inquiry is likely to be unproductive, and there- 
fore ceases to inquire. In the meantime it occupiesitself in hoard- 
ing up stores of observed sequences in every department of 
knowledge, and to each class of facts found to possess a certain 
distinctness of general character, as well as sameness among the 
individuals of the class, and also certain indestructible rela- 
tions of order and sequence among those individuals, it gives 
the name of a science. It is the principle of the “ positive 
philosophy ” that this latter conception of the limitations of 
human knowledge, and of the provisional duties of all scientific 
students, is of universal application, and that the empire of 
order and permanent succession will be found to be not less 
unlimited: that not only matter, force, the vegetable and lower 
animal kingdom, but man himself, not more in his physiological 
structure than in his‘mental operations, his most seemingly irre- 
gular and incalculable emotions, and his corporate action, as he 
appears a member of mighty societies, is subject to the influence 
of a definite number of conditions, variable indeed, but, while 
present, operating according to fixed and invariable rules; and 
that his earthly destiny is immediately determined by these con- 

ditions, and by nothing else besides. The transition from the 
former mode of thought to the latter has been effected in many 
branches of physical science. The rainbow, and the fiery comet, 

eclipses, and earthquakes, fever, and insanity, have, one by one, 

been rescued from the gloomy cavern of awestruck and magnify- 

ing ignorance, and their actual dimensions ascertained in the clear 

sunlight of precise investigation. They are not less wonderful, 

beautiful, or fearful for the bracing change. Nay, while our 

wonder was misplaced, it was the stupid gaze of the savage or the 

narrow dread of the crushed and panic-struck idiot : now it is the 

calm and dignified submission of the intellect in the presence of 

its own boundaries and limitations. “In wonder all philosophy 

began, in wonder all philosophy ends ; but the first is the wonder 

of ignorance, the last the wonder of adoration.” 

Yet it is a critical period for a society of men so long as the 
transition is in course of being effected. Each individual man 
feels it to be a severe ordeal for his own soul. It will be long 
before he ceases to think almost unkindly of those who seem to be 
robbing him of that easy piety which has grown with his growth 
and become identified with his being. It is only probing the 
wound more deeply to tell him his ideas of the Maker of the 
Universe are miserably poor, earthborn, and inadequate: that he 
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is assimilating His work to that of the clumsiest human mechanist 
that ever constructed a machine without one preyailing principle, 
and could only make it work and do good, and not harm, by in- 
truding his own hands, now here, now there, by way of ‘perpetual 
adjustment and counteraction. Men have confidence m and regard 
with admiration their fellow-man, not according as he is vacillating, 
uncertain, and readily disposed to change his mind, but as he is 
firm asa granite rock, adamantine in his purposes, unchangeable, 
and knowing no manner of turning: as hemakes a plan wisely and 
distinctly, and adheres to it with unwavering constancy through 
life and-unto death. This is held everywhere to be human great- 
ness: these to be human virtues: but to predicate the same of 
‘the Maker of all things is atheism and avowed unbelief. We would 
speak of this condition of feeling more in sorrow than in anger. 
It is a temporary phase which will pass away before the resistless 
might of the on-coming era of genuine science, and the heralds 
of the new creation can afford to be tender and compassionate to 
the honest and loyal, but feeble and faltering adherents of the 
old. These be thy gods, O Israel ! 

It was in this transitional stage of intellectual activity that 
Augustus Comte first gathered into a distinct system the scien- 
tific tendencies of the age, ranging all possible knowledge under a 
definite number of convenient compartments, and pointing out that 
the most glowing expectations might justly be entertained from 
an impartial application of one and the same severe inductive 
method to every gne of those compartments. This distinct 
system so formed he denominated “ Positive Philosophy,” or the 
philosophical scrutiny of all facts whatever, such as they are 
actually presented to us, and not a bundle of mere vague suppo- 
sitions of possible causes and relations, of which so much of all 
previous science was composed. ‘This new expression has been, 
of course, the object of the most unreasoning prejudice, partly 
from radigal ignorance of, and inattention to, its actual purport, 
and partly from misapprehension and misrepresentation as to its 
prospective tendencies and results. Besides the inauguration with a 
distinctness yet unparalleled of the widest application of true in- 
ductive methods, the extremely felicitous division and distribu- 
tion of all sciences according to their ascending complexity and 
mutual dependence was equally original and important. The 
general or formal progression of cach nation through the several 
stages of (1) the theological explanation of phenomena, in- 
cluding successively Fetichism, Polytheism, and Monotheism, 
(2) the metaphysical explanation, and (3) the positive method, was 
also as brilliant a generalization as it was exquisitely simple, and, 
when once announced, luminously self-evident. Such was the 
general structure of Comte’s great work. His object was, as he 
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repeatedly asserts, to deal not with concrete applications of his 
method, but only with abstract principles and processes. - His 
numerous historical afd physical data are employed not by way 
of proof,.but of elucidation. © : 

‘ Not so wjth the next great name that we have to mention 
in tracing the preparatives to the work before us. . The theory 
had been perfected, and it had now to be. used and fitted 
to an infinite number of actual facts never subjected to such 
harvess before. It will be probably in its perfection a work 
of ages, because as phenomena are ever on the increase, 
the period of adequate explanation is ever farther and farther 


- deferred, while in some respects the toil is becoming daily intensi- 


fied. The works of the late Mr. Buckle and Dr. Draper are nobly 
qualified to lead the way, as they are not unsujted- to be men- 
tioned together, and even in the company of that of their illus- 
trious predecessor. When in his last hours the late Mr. Buckle 
exclaimed, “ My book, my book !” he was only anticipating the 
plaintive accents to be uttered in many a form and many a tongue 
by asacred band of loving contemporaries and by generations yet 
unborn. To many the awful value of history had never been 
revealed before ; names they had heard of, events they had seen 
chronicled, isolated virtues and vices they had had presented to 
them in shoals by way of example or warhing, but history they 
had never known before—history, with its infinite accumulation 
of facts, none too small, none too worthless, in steady and orderly 
progression, ever bearing onwards and upwards, “ as the thoughts 
of men are widened with the process of the suns,” now passing 
through acres of bloodshed, now with the lonely thinker in the soli- 
tude of the midnight, now at the council-chamber of priests or 
princes, now in the hut of the lonely mechanist, attending the birth- 
throes of some giant of civilization—history such as this, the vey- 
table Muse long concealed from unworthy ages, was unimagined 
and undesired. It was such a revelation as this that Mr. Buckle 
presented to those who brought to the spectacle the seeing eye 
which sees only that which it brings with it the power of seeing. 
Some of the objections to the actual execution of his work, 
wholly insignificant as they were when put side by side with its 
transcendent merits, were sufficiently plausible, and he was not 
unaware of their legitimacy himself. He confessed that he 
lacked a certain species of imaginative faculty. It would, 
indeed, be patently untrue to say he was without that kind of 
imagination which can sympathize with the absent, reconstruct 
the scattered, and breathe life into the dead, and of which no true 
historian can be really devoid. But it may be that his sympathy 
with emotions incongruous to his own was really in some measure 
defective. Thus, large as has been the operation of theology and 
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religious feelings in determining human passions, motives, and 
conduct throughout the history of the whole world, Mr. Buckle 
was indisposed to give them their due share of attention and 
regard. He was too readily contented to resolve all these 
manifold phenomena into priestcraft—a theory, whether true or 
not, which certainly demanded separate and minute investiga- 
tion. Again, the obtrusion of numerous statistical examples in 
the early pages of his first volume, for the sake of illustrating the 
permanence of general causes, easily favoured the misrepresen- 
tation of his opinion, as being that all the facts of the outer 
and inner world of man are not conditioned at all, but are mere 
matter of arithmetical evaluation. The lapse into fatalism was 
considered dangerously easy. Further, the chief prejudice 
against Mr. Buckle’s work was, no doubt, due to what were 
really its two most valuable characteristics—that is, its insistence 
on the universality of what we call “law,” and the discovery 
that, in large societies, intellectual always precedes moral 
achievements and progression. Such, then, was the lamp of 
knowledge which Mr. Buckle has handed on to the next runner 
in the glorious race. Dr. Draper has taken it up with a courage 
and patient laboriousness deserving warm congratulations. What 
Comte showed might and ought to be done for the whole world 
of man, what Mr. Buckle commenced for England, Scotland, 
France, and Spain, Dr. Draper has effected for the whole of 
Europe. The gigantic vastness of the task is almost paralyzing, 
contained as is the result in a very moderate space; but it is 
done none the less carefully and thoroughly, and in some few 
points with a marked superiority over the methods of Mr. 
Buckle. It would be invidious, as it were unnecessary to contrast 
the whole literary value of the two performances. 

Secondly, we have to consider the general method employed by 
Dr. Draper. It is well to bear in mind that Dr. Draper is a physi- 
cian, and has recently published a treatise of considerable merit on 
“Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical ; or, the Conditions 
and Course of the Life of Man.” This book, as might be expected 
from a man of Dr. Draper's general culture, treats the subject with 
which it has to deal according to the latest and most approved 
scientific methods, and looks down upon it from a point of view far 
more exalted and comprehensive than usual. He distinguishes 
what he calls “ statical” from ‘* dynamical physiology ;” the former 
is concerned with the ordinary subjects of special interest to the 
practical physician; that is, the conditions of human life, in- 
cluding the several processes of nutrition, respiration, circulation, 
secretion, sensation, neurility, and locomotion. The latter, or 
‘dynamical physiology,” relates to the several modes of organic 
development, the history of the organic cell, the influence of 
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physical agents on the aspect, form, and intellectual qualities of 
man, and so-called social mechanics. He tells us it is the aim 
of the work to remove the mysticism which has hitherto pervaded 
the science of physiology, and that it is the duty of the rising 
generation of physicians to exorcise it from such nonentities as 
irritability, plastic power, and vital force. It is his object to 
point out that from the earliest moment of conception to the 
last process of dissolution, man’s structure, his character, and his 
actions, are solely determined by his physical conditions. Man's 
“career must be an exposition of his structural condition, and 
his history a branch of physiology.” The expression “ physical 
conditions,” so influencing human organization and history, 
must be interpreted in the largest possible way ; and these con- 
ditions may be said to operate from the earliest moment of 
cellular deposition. Towards the close of the treatise Dr. 
Draper overlaps the subject of the present work, inasmuch as 
it is the object of the present work to investigate those particular 
physical conditions which in a certain section of the earth's 
surface, and during a limited period of time, have determined the 
character of human intellect. Among the physical conditions which 
are matters for careful enumeration in the former work are found 
the most mixed and heterogeneous influences. Climate, govern- 
ment, race, opportunities of intercourse with other nations, acci- 
dental discoveries, and an indefinite number of less material circum- 
stances, have all to be carefully estimated, and their separate and 
conjoint modifying power ascertained. From this will be seen 
at once the spirit and the general method of Dr. Draper in his 
present work. In a special department of knowledge deeply 
affecting the bodily well-being and comfort of individual 
man, he has already carefully elaborated a grand and compre- 
hensive theory. In that department he has verified it after the 
strictest fashion, and has so established its truth. His oppor- 
tunities as a physician have, no doubt, enabled him to see whether 
his predictions and calculations, made in sure reliance on the 
universality of his theory, were justified by the result, or were so 
far justified as to lead to the belief that the resulting inequalities 
were due rather to erroneous observations than to theoretical 
flaws. But with the larger sympathy of a genuine philanthropist 
and the zealous faith of a true healer of men, ever and anon he 
turns his eye away from the solitary patient scattered here and 
there, and looks abroad on the great human family, wandering 
as sheep having no shepherd. He bethinks himself that, after 
all his patient calculation of influences operating on the human 
organism, of the food man eats, the air he breathes, the family 
from which he springs—after all hisattempted modification of these 
influences by coercing, by regulating, by manipulating them, he 
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is still infinitely far removed from the completion of his whole 
work. A thousand yet untold and unguessed-at powers are ever 
moulding and fashioning man’s body and soul from infancy to 
age. A fatal feud is waging evermore between contending 
agencies. Some are crushing man’s life out by little and little ; 
some are renewing his strength and lengthening his days; 
others are stimulating his spirit and intellect with lordly aspira- 
tions, or disciplining them by benevolent control; others, again, 
are sapping the foundations of his reason, and reducing him to a 
level with the beast of the earth. Such is the spectacle pre- 
sented by the aspect of human society to the true physician's eye ; 
but sad and dispiriting as is the prospect, he does not despond. He 
remembers that in that narrower field of science in which he was 
once content to expatiate, apparent complexity ever became 
resolved into harmonious simplicity, and incalculable accidents 
into uniform law. That law he could learn, and did learn, and 
when learnt, he could steadfastly conform to it, and teach others 
also to conform. And ina life of such conformity, health and joy 
were everlastingly secured, and sorrow and sighing fled away. 
He is not then dismayed by the whirling rage of inimical agencies 
in the world of human society. Strong in faith, he believes the 
order to be real and eternal, the disorder to be only a vanishing 
illusion. He remembers that, to one dwelling in the sun, the 
planets would exhibit no retrogression, no variation of speed, no 
mutual obscurations. So, too, could he from some central ob- 
servatory contemplate the mazes of human action, all would be 
changed for him. He must prepare to adapt his geocentric 
observations to a heliocentric universe. Further, in his narrower 
science of physiology he saw no sudden breaks, no chasms, no 
upstart and unaccountable visitants; all was gradual and un- 
ceasing modification, every part of the organism passing through 
each intermediate stage on the way to one more remote. ‘The 
process might be hastened or retarded in time, but the process 
was always completely fulfilled, and it was fulfilled in 
consequence of the presence of causes adequate, and no 
more than adequate, to promote the fulfilment. Lastly, 
though every part passed in an orderly and progressive career 
through all the organic changes or developments appropriate to 
its age and general conditions, its life might be prematurely 
arrested at any period of time after its earliest appearance by the 
presence of new conditions incompatible with its further longevity. 
Similarly might the structure and function be changed and 
modified by newly introduced conditions, whether exalting or 
depressing, whether for better or worse. It is then a similar 
2onstitution that a well-taught physiologist will naturally expect 
to see extended throughout the whole world of man. He will 
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look for invariable law even in the moral storm and the political 
earthquake. He will look for gradual and successive modifica- 
tions where the links may be least conspicuous and the apparent 
chasms most abrupt and alarming. He will not be surprised at 
the character and destiny of a nation becoming subject to notice- 
able perversions and anomalous variations. Still less will he be 
disturbed by the sudden arrest of a political member in its growth 
and development, or be unduly shocked at the decrepitude and 
political extinction of a land once the glory of all lands. 

We have thus endeavoured to indicate the temper in which such 
a physiologist as Dr. Draper would be likely to approach the field 
of inquiry he has selected. And it is in this temper that he does 
approach it. He says :— 

“Tt is of law I am to speak in this book. In a world composed of 
vanishing forms, I am to vindicate the imperishability, the majesty of 
law, and to show how man proceeds in his social march in obedience 
to it. Iam to lead my reader, perhaps in a reluctant path, from the 
outward phantasmagorical illusions which surround us, and so ostenta- 
tiously obtrude themselves on our attention, to something that lies in 
silence and strength behind. I am to draw his thoughts from the tan- 
gibleto the invisible, from the limited to the universal, from the change- 
able to the invariable, from the transitory to the eternal, from the 
expedients and volitions so largely amusing the life of man to the pre- 
destined and resistless issuing from the fiat of God.” 

With this principle ever clearly before his eyes, Dr. Draper en- 
deavours to show, from a critical retrospect of what survives of 
European history, that nations, like individuals, have a normal 
and organic life; that the origin, existence, and death of nations 
depend on physical influences, which are themselves the result of 
immutable laws; that nations are only transitional forms of hu- 
manity, and must undergo obliteration, as do the transitional 
forms exhibited by the animal series; that time to the nation, as 
to the individual, is absolutely nothing, its duration depending 
on the rate of thought and feeling; that a national type pursues 
its way, physically and intellectually, through changes and deve- 
lopments answering to those of the individual, and being repre- 
sented by infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, old age, and 
death ; that death in the nation, as in the individual, is neces- 
sarily the condition of life, and in both the more energetic the 
function of a part, or the more active the mode of oxictanee, the 
greater the waste and the more numerous the deaths of the inter- 
stitial constituents; finally, that given acts appertain to a given 
period, and in nations, as in individuals, we “ recognise the noisy 
sports of boyhood, the business application of maturity, the feeble 
garrulity of old age, and express our surprise when we witness 
actions unsuitable to the epoch of life.” 
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It is a main object of Dr. Draper to prove to demonstration 
that all external influences capable of being modified by man, 
such as government, philosophies, theologies, moral and legal 
codes, are just so far beneficial and life-giving as they operate in 
the same direction as the other favourable influences not equally 
subject to human control, such as climate, race, opportunities of 
communication, and traditional habits. If a people be removed 
from one climate or zone to another, and be there submitted to 
the methods of government or forms of religious worship long 
proved to be suitable to that new region, they may, and doubtless 
will, for ages become dwarfed and withered. A contest ensues 
between their tenacity of existence and the new disadvantageous 
conditions. Under the most favourable circumstances, as time 
progresses, the people become modified by the new climate, and 
habituated to the new forms of government or ritual. Thus, at 
last, they may take effectual root in the new country, and become 
thereby unfitted for the institutions of the old, or of any other 
country beside. This is probably the just account of the Aryan 
migration into Europe from Central Asia, of which so few relics 
of a religious, literary, or political character have been preserved. 
So complete, indeed, has been the final assimilation, that it was 
not till a flood of light was recently poured in upon the Sanscrit 
language, that the true extent and nature of the migration in 
question could be adequately appreciated. 

This is the general object and method pursued by Dr. Draper. 
We may remark upon it that, though its general principle is in- 
disputably true, and the particular exemplifications of it for the 
most part correct and felicitous, yet we think such analogies as 
physiologists have a tendency to assume between the actual epochs 
of individual life and that of national life run a great risk of being 
found delusive, or at least premature. There is, no doubt, a cer- 
tain symmetry and practical coincidence in the two series of phe- 
nomena, naturally suggesting, and in some measure justifying, 
the assumption ; but it is important to remember it is at best but 
an assumption, and however similar may be the consequent ap- 
pearances, yet the antecedent agencies at work in the two cases 
have no corresponding parallelism whatever. In the one case, 
there is a definite progress of the organism from the cellular de- 
posit, through the processes of differentiation, continuous destruc- 
tion, and redintegration, progressive distribution of the vital 
energy through the system, and transference of it from the centre 
to the extremities, followed by debilitation of that conservative 
energy, onwards to the final stage of ruin without repair. It is 
a continuous passage, of which the appropriate stages must of 
necessity be described by every organism, while it lives, owing to 
the essential conditions of animal life. The organism may be 
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subject to an infinite number of other influences and modifica- 
tions likewise ; but these, at least, are indispensable to its very 
nature and existence. And it is on these organic changes that 
the epochal variations designated by the names childhood, youth, 
manhood, age, solely depend. In the case of national develop- 
ment, on the other hand, there has nothing whatever yet been 
discovered presenting any strict analogy to this fundamental con- 
dition of structural development. The physical life and energy 
of a nation, even in its most effete and decrepit state, is, by the 
mere continuation of the human species, ever being renewed into 
perpetual youth. Nor is it otherwise with the physical conditions 
around. ‘The climatal influences, those of admixture of race, of 
government or religion, whatever modifications for the worse they 
may undergo, can only by the use of a vague analogy be said to 
grow aged and superannuated. And if neither these influ- 
ences nor the physical structure of the constituent members of 
the community undergo any necessary alterations, resembling 
those of the individual man, it is only by a pernicious laxity of 
language that we can speak of the manhood or old age of the com- 
munity itself. It is true that a man and a nation commence from 
small things, and, if circumstances are favourable, grow stronger 
and greater; and we may call, if we like, the incipient state in 
either case infancy, and the more advanced manhood. But when 
we go farther, and say nations must needs pass through a 
series of other downward stages, because men must, or expect 
them to do so, because men do, we not only speak inaccurately, 
but propagate a vicious and fatalistic habit of thought. ‘The 
reason that nations often do, in fact, present features of senility 
and impotence strikingly suggestive of the exhaustion due to long 
years of life, is not due to the natural operation of the laws of 
their growth, but through reckless and infatuated opposition to 
those laws. ‘The national mind enlarges, and ever pants after 
higher and higher satisfaction ; but governments, theologies, and 
accidental impediments remain immovably still. The nation 
perishes, not because it has grown too fast or lived too long, but 
because the physical bands that swathe it are not extended to 
embrace its widening grandeur. It is this very lesson, of all 
others, that Dr. Draper himself wishes to teach, that it is only by 
ever adapting all movable machinery to the more and more mighty 
masses that have to be stirred, that these masses can even be 
supported and kept where they are. 

We may now proceed, thirdly, to investigate the special me- 
thods of investigation suggested and practised by Dr. Draper for 
the solution of the particular problem before him. Following the 
analogy of individual life, on the undue extension of which we 
have just been animadverting, he proceeds to distribute the whole 
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of European life, since the first dawn of history, into certain 
epochs, corresponding with those ubservable in the mental pro- 
gress of individual man. As the comparison here is between two 
forms of mental development, there is less room for error than in 
the former case ; and so to the general principle we do not object, 
but rather accept it as convenient, and to some extent fitted to 
embrace the actual phenomena. We shall have shortly some ex- 
ceptions to take to the particular form assumed by the arrange- 
ment in question. It is said that, as in the whole of Europe itself, 
so in the history of the most illustrious component nations be- 
longing to it, there are to be noted five distinct and successive 
phases or eras. ‘These are (1), the era of credulity; (2) that of 
inquiry; (3) that of faith; (4) that of reason; and (5) that of 
decrepitude. It is said that, in the progress of the individual 
wind, there are observable a series of exactly similar periods. 
Now it might be contended, that it is so convenient to select some 
distinct method of fastening together a series of tolerably like 
facts, for the purpose of independent observation, and of distin- 
guishing them from other series of similarly-allied facts, that we 
may well be thankful to Dr. Draper for the very ingenious divi- 
sion he has suggested, and need not look with an eagle's eye into 
the errors of the distribution, especially since no conceivable dis- 
tribution can be exempt from all imperfections. At the same 
time, the extreme importance of the subject justifies us in again 
submitting that Dr. Draper has been over-hastily induced to fit 
in all the multiform facts of history, European, Asiatic, and Afti- 
can, into a theory suggested, not by the actual facts themselves, 
but by other facts—viz., those of individual human life. For 
instance, it is part of the theory that the stages of inquiry, faith, 
and reason are incompatible, because only successive. This is 
not wholly true, even of an individual man, still less of a multitude 
of men. Inquiry and reason, unless their ordinary meaning be 
indefinitely modified, are mutual correlatives, and march on hand in 
hand. A man cannot reason without previous inquiry, and the 
more subtle the reasoning, the more protracted and anxious the 
inquiry. Nor does a man inquire, for the most part, except with 
the view of reasoning on the basis obtained by his inquiries. 
There may be, indeed, a kind of vague curiosity, miscalled inquiry, 
divorced from correct reasoning, as among the Ionic philosophers 
of Greece ; but without inquiry there can be no reasoning what- 
ever. Again, the age of Socrates and Plato, and the period inter- 
vening between the Council of Nice and the Reformation, are 
designated eras of faith, the era interposed between that of 
inquiry and that of reasoning. Now, as Dr. Draper himself 
somewhere says, faith may either imply a submissive acceptance 
of the truth of anything whatever without inquiry at all, or a firm 
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belief in that which has stvod the test of rigorous methods 
of proof. According to the latter definition, faith would be the 
highest attainment of the era of reason; according to the former, 
it would only be prevalent in the era of credulity. Probably the 
word “ faith” is more strictly confined to something different from 
both those conceptions, and partaking of each. There is a con- 
dition of mind which, on a fact being alleged, neither rejects it as 
impossible nor grasps it as certain, but which acknowledges its 
importance, and, accepting it provisionally, makes it the basis of 
immediate action. ‘This is a condition favourable to the construc- 
tion of valuable scientific hypotheses ; and manifestly such a con- 
dition of mind is not a distinguishing mark of any one era, but 
may be found to be a conspicuous feature in all. In case we 
should be remonstrated with for exposing the fallibility of one 
arrangement, without having the courage to substitute another, 
we will suggest one of our own. We would distribute the normal 
intellectual history of a nation into four epochs, each of which 
epochs gathers up into itself all the aspects of those preceding it, 
with the exceptiun of that of the first. ‘There would be (1) an 
era of credulity; (2) an era of hypothesis; (3) an era of scepti- 
cism; and, (4), an era of verification. Faith, defined as we last 
intimated, would be found to characterize indifferently any or all 
of these several eras. ‘The latest and most advanced condition of 
a nation would thus find its intellectual men approaching every 
question of the day in a spirit of active scepticism, accompanied 
with a due regard for the proper use of hypotheses, and, above all, 
for the paramount value of laborious verification. 

Our concern, however, is with Dr. Draper’s distribution, and not 
with our own. Upon the principle that in every single nation, as 
in a microcosm, the same course of organic development is run 
as ina large community of nations contemplated together, Dr. 
Draper considers the history of certain nations independently 
before entering upon the main-stream of general civilization in 
Europe, gathering into itself, as it does, all the minor currents, 
and sweeping down into the unknown ocean of the future with a 
broad and continuous flow. This arrangement is partly necessary 
and partly convenient. It is necessary, because the nucleus of 
modern history was really contained in primitive times within the 
smallest possible compass and the narrowest geographical area. 
Now, it was on the banks of the Nile, now at Miletus, now at 
Sybaris or Croton, now at Athens. ‘Then it shifted away back 
again across the Mediterranean to Alexandria, and suddenly, 
after many metamorphoses, started up in Syria, shortly to be 
transferred to Constantinople. But it had not yet attained a 
resting-place. Again it is descried in Mecca and Medina, and 
follows the Arabian armies far as the Pillars of Hercules. Soon 
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it becomes buried underground for nearly a thousand years, and 
wise men might well have feared it was lost sight of for ever. 
But it is an immortal seed, which, after so many wanderings and 
such long delays, is none the less destined to become a great tree 
for the fowls of air and the beasts of the field to repose under the 
shadow thereof. After the still night of ages, it again blesses the 
eyesight of the few who have not despaired of human fortunes as 
it shoots forth out of Luther's cell. Irom that time it grows and 
grows, its leaves expand, its branches become larger and stronger, 
till it embraces in its sheltering arms all nations, never again to 
perish from the sight of men. From this allegorical sketch of 
the actual progress of civilization, it will be seen how history has 
often been enacted on behalf of all coming humanity in the pre- 
cincts of a single city, or at most a single limited region. The 
whole world besides has enjoyed the proverbial, but questionable, 
privilege of having no history to commemorate—no thought, no 
aspirations, no great or good men, no conflicting passions, no 
commercial enterprise, no theology, no science, no literature, and 
almost no law. ‘Thus such a work as Dr. Draper’s can only be 
effected at all by concentrating now and again the whole vision on 
isolated spots of the earth’s surface. But this method is not only 
necessary, it is further most convenient and advantageous. Owing 
to the accidental circumstances of different countries, and also to 
the existing state of historical records, the treasured literature of 
all countries reveals to us only certain limited eras of their 
national life in full and distinct relief. Thus a particular stage 
that may be wanting in the narrative of one people will be 
abundantly detailed in that of another; or, it may be, that an era 
that was prematurely shortened or abnormally developed in one 
people, was illustrated with peculiar exuberance and symmetry in 
the case of another. Thus the historian of civilization, who 
should commence with the earliest period known to history and 
distribute his minute attention with rigid impartiality to each 
successive period of every nation, would compose a work abound- 
ing in prolixity, repetition, inadequate representation, such as 
would probably be, on the whole, untruthful, and certainly be 
unread. Dr. Draper has adopted the wiser and more philosophic 
course naturally suggested to him by his professional studiesin com- 
parative science. ‘I'he actual plan pursued may be briefly described 
as follows:—The principal objects of attention in a country’s 
history, for the purpose of framing an induction with a view to 
discovering the true laws of intellectual development, are philo- 
sophy, science, literature, theology, and government. Now, there 
is no race which, whether from the perfection of their organic 
development, or from the felicitous language in which their 
memorials happen to be perpetuated, and the consequent abund- 
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ance of these memorials, in ail '  oone shes of 
intellectual interest present such notable characteristics as the 
Greeks, Whatever be the proper method of distributing the 
stages of national progress, through all and each of those the 
nation of Greece successively passed. Thus the intellectual 
history of Greece properly forms the first portion of Dr. Draper's 
work, and perhaps it is the most completely and luminously treated 
of the whole. ‘The subsequent necessity of compressing into the 
narrowest space the whole works of Gibbon and of Milman, and 
the whole of the scientific history of modern Europe, is an opera- 
tion which, though nobly attempted, and in its main lines 
adequately accomplished, Hercules might, indeed, effect by mecha- 
nical pressure, but otherwise is scarcely contemplated by modern 
physical or mental laws. When Dr. Draper has brought the 
intellectual history of Greece down to the “ age of Decrepitude,” 
in the time of the neo-Platonists at Alexandria, he proceeds to 
contemplate the main current of European civilization as distri- 
buted temporarily into two streams—(1) in the East, and (2) in 
the West. He follows, first, the Eastern stream, through its ages 
of inquiry and of faith, in course of the last of which it is prema- 
turely dammed up by the successive victories in Africa, Syria, and 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, achieved by the Vandals, Per- 
sians, and the Arabians under Mahomet. The story then moves 
away to the West, and reveals Rome lately become Papal and begin 
ning its age of Faith. This age continues up to the time that the 
age of Reason is ushered in by the maritime discoveries of the 
15th and 16th centuries, and the contemporaneous re-publication 
of Greek literature, owing to the movement westward of the more 
learned inhabitants of Constantinople, through fear of the ‘Turkish 
pressure upon that city. Itis the era of Reason which Europe 
has since been enacting, and we should be sorry to adopt Dr. 
Draper's severe law—that an era of universal decrepitude is, or 
may be, drawing nigh, or even is indefinitely far removed. This 
decrepitude has, indeed, overtaken some nations that promised a 
long and glorious manhood at the time of the Reformation. By 
neglect, by rashness, by tyranny or anarchy, this decrepitude 
may be brought upon any nation, or even upon all nations. But 
by opposite courses, by ascertaining the true laws of social and 
intellectual development, and bringing outward institutions and 
the conduct of human life into intelligent harmony with those laws, 
none but a fatalist or an alarmist can assign a colourable pretext 
why a nation should not live and grow for ever. Faxit Deus / 
We have thus given a brief summary of Dr. Draper's plan. 

The work itself being mostly a rapid survey, and, in parts, a 
stringently abbreviated compendium of all human history on the 
four continents, it would be mere puerile trifling to attempt a 
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syllabus of the compendium itself. We are more concerned with 
the methods than with the matter of Dr. Draper. ‘The propriety 
or impropriety of the former is a matter of surpassing importance 
to all future travellers in the same region, and wetrust Dr. Draper 
will have a bright company of adventurous followers. As to the 
particular matter of the present work, it is a question of subordi- 
nate interest, and upon which each individual reader, according to 
his own historical information and critical sagacity, may be left 
to pronounce for himself. Nevertheless, after commenting upon 
the method of arrangement here pursued, it would scarcely be fair 
to refrain from all examination of the actual way in which it 
works. We propose, then, to follow Dr. Draper in the applica- 
tion of his divisional scheme to the most complete and finished 
portion of his treatise—the progress of intellectual development in 
the Grecian race. We shall afterwards have to notice some of 
the chief critical epochs of later history, themselves possessing 

- a marked solemnity of interest, or which our author has elaborated 
with peculiar care, and upon which, we think, his conclusions are 
deserving of especial attention. 

Of the age of (1) Credulity in Greece we only have dim notices 
through the poems of Homer and Hesiod, mythology surviving 
to later times, and the recorded unpopularity among the vulgar 
of the earliest innovations in the direction of physical science. 
From the nature of the case, such an age cannot leave behind it 
reliable historical records, and, perhaps, our most fruitful source 
of knowledge would be contemporary states of dawning civiliza- 
tion in our ownday. This age seems to pass through two stages 
—Fetichism and Mythology. Under the former system, man 
walks abroad in shrinking terror of all the material objects around 
him. The conflicts of the elements, the vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons and of day and night, the variations of the heavenly bodies, 
the accidents of disease and death, bespeak for him the presence 
of a crushing mechanism, in the midst of which he is placed, too 
weak to control or to regulate, but sensitive enough to feel and to 
suffer. His only refuge is to propitiate the stock and stone by 
a prostrate confession of terror and helplessness. He falls down and 
worships them, calling them by some name significant of his own 
weakness and their strength. Thisis Fetichism. The next stage 
is made by a single step, but is one of the greatest importance. 
From supposing that he is a cypher, floating as a leaf in an 
universe of terrible ‘agencies, man goes on to believe himself to 
be the centre and object of that universe. ‘To all the powers and 
influences around him he imparts the names and qualities of men 
like himself. “ It was thus that the Hours, the Dawn, the Night, 
with her black mantle bespangled with stars, received their forms. 
The clouds were thus made to be animated things: a moving 
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spirit was given to the storm, the dew;'the.wind. The sun setting 
in the glowing clouds of the west becomes Hercules in the fiery 
pile; the morning dawn extinguished by the rising sun is em- 
bodied in the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. These legends 
still survive in India.” The actual legends of this kind found in 
early Greece were probably some of them brought from their 
Asiatic seats, though, as Dr. Draper well observes, in national 
migrations it is generally those whose physical constitution is 
predominant and imaginative faculties depressed, and those dwell- 
ing, for the most part, on the outskirts of the reign deserted, that 
form the moving body. Hence we might expect not to find, among 
the descendants of early settlers, many intellectual relics corre- 
sponding to the most characteristic mythology of their ancient 
home. In Grecian mythology there was manifested, together 
with the finer and more graceful additions of their own and the 
philosophical myths of India, an admixture of legends represent- 
ing the early barbarism and savageness of Europe. 

“Upon the whole, we must admit that Greek mythology indicates a 
barbaric social state—man-stealing, piracy, human sacrifice, polygamy, 
cannibalism, and crimes of revenge that are unmentionable. A per- 
sonal interpretation, such as man in his infancy resorts to, is embodied 
in circumstances suitable to a savage time. It was not until a later 
period that allegorical phantasms, such as Death and Sleep and Dreams, 
were introduced, and still later, when the whole system was affected 
by Lydian, Phrygian, Assyrian, and Egyptian ideas.” 

Our author next proceeds to trace the process by which the Age 
of Credulity merged into that of Inquiry. He observes that two 
circumstances of inevitable recurrence ensured the overthrow of 
the whole system of mythology : they were geographical discovery 
and the rise of philosophical criticism. The same thing occurred 
again on a greater scale two thousand years later. 

“As to geographical discovery,” he asks, “how was it possible 
that all the marvels of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, the sorcerers, 
enchanters, giants, and monsters of the deep, should survive, when 
those seas were daily crossed in all directions? How was it possible 
that the notion of a flat earth, bounded by the horizon and bordered 
by the circumfluent ocean, could maintain itself when colonies were 
being founded in Gaul, and the Pheenicians were bringing tin from 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules ?” 


The Macedonian expedition opened a new world full of real 
wonders to the Greeks, and a spirit of adventure giving rise to the 
myth of the Argonautic voyage had long been tending in the 
same direction. The Greeks became infamous for their freeboot- 
ing practices, maintaining a considerable slave-trade, and Minos, 
king of Crete, tried in vain to suppress their piracies. Tyrian 
seamen visited the Canaries and the Azores, and brought tin from 
[Vol. LXXXIII. No. CLXTII.]—New Serigs, Vol. XXVII. No.1. I 
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the British islands. The colonial system was inaugurated by 
Greeks who dotted the shores from Sinope to Saguntum with 
trading-depdts and centres of wealth and influence. 

Coincidently with these maritime adventures and the consequent 
melting into thin air, as the baseless fabric of a vision, of the 
world of fabulous marvels, there was a gradual secession of 
literary men from the established belief. The myths were alle- 
gorized, rationalized, or openly discarded, or else a belief in them 
was simulated by way of propitiating popular suspicion. The 
poets, caring leastfor truth and most for beauty, fell away first, and, 
as science advanced with uncontrollable speed, the philosophers 
rapidly followed. Between the educated and the vulgar classes a 
divergence was taking place, and men had come into the condition 
of being aware of the fallacy of their opinions, yet angry that 
others should remind them of it. This stage of popular intole- 
rance was exhibited more or less through the whole history of 
Greece and Europe, not less in the days of Socrates and Galileo 
than in the times immediately preceding Thales. Itisthe breath 
of an evil spirit cursing mankind through its baneful gift of im- 
mortality. 

. We are now introduced to the period of the Ionic philosophy. 
This is designated as the commencement of the Age of Inquiry. 
If the old myths were to give way, if a dim and misty con- 
ception of law and regularity began to be perceived, thought- 
ful men set themselves to seek for some large generalization 
which might satisfy at once the imaginations of the vulgar 
and their own instinctive appetite for uniformity and orderly 
causation. The tangible materials of the world without are the 
first matters of investigation, and by a series of audacious yet 
plausible hypotheses they are successively resolved into water, air, 
and fire in the several hands of Thales, Anaximenes, and Heracli- 
tus. The notion and properties of air suggested to Diogenes of 
Apollonia the propriety of extending its use as a mode of expla- 
nation to the spiritual as well.as to the material world, and the 
obvious properties of tire and heat intimated their special aptitude 
also for similarly resolving the nature of the soul and the deity. 
Thus was effected the transition from physics to metaphysics. If 
we except the brilliant scientific interval at Alexandria under the 
Ptolemies, it is only within the present century that the return 
journey has been consciously made from metaphysics back to 
physics again. Whether another transition will ever hereafter be 





admissible cannot be predicted now. Such was the work of the 
Ionic philosophers. It commenced in hypotheses about matter, 
and it ended in hypotheses about the soul and the deity, and, 
except that it kept alive a spirit of speculation and presented 
convenient moulds for the provisional reception of current dis- 
coveries and observations, it accomplished nothing. The next 
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objects of interest are the Eleatic philosophers. They had at 
least the merit of purifying some of the former conceptions of 
the deity from their anthropomorphic dress. Xenophanes, the 
first of them, denounced the plurality of gods as an inconceivable 
error, asserting that of the all-powerful and all-perfect there 
could not, in the nature of things, be more than one; for if 
there were only so many as two, to one of these two these attri- 
butes could not apply, much less then if there were many. There 
was one principle or power which was to him the same as the 
miverse, the substance of which, having existed from all eternity, 
must necessarily be identical with God ; for since it is impossible 
that there should be two Omnipresents, so also it is impossible 
that there should be two Eternals. Xenophanes denounced Homer 
and the other poets of his country, because they had aided in 
degrading the idea of the Divinity. He wandered from country 
to country, withstanding polytheism to its face, and imparting 
wisdom in rhapsodies and hymns. He was succeeded by Parme- 
nides, who exhibited the same zeal in purifying the gross philo- 
sophic conceptions of his countrymen. He showed a similar 
pantheistic tendency to his predecessor, and recognised a distinc- 
tion between the objects of the reason or absolute knowledge 
and the objects of mere opinion like to that which in the hands 
of Kant and Coleridge has been so refined and elaborated in 
modern times. Zeno (the Eleatic) came next, and by enhancing 
the permanence of the One and insisting on the reduction of the 
Many, completed the work of urging on the theology of Greece 
to a species of pantheistic monotheism. Empedocles of Agri- 
gentum is almost a legendary character. He too drew men away 
from the guidance of the senses and pointed to the superior 
authority of Reason. But his views on most subjects were 
mystical rather than philosophical, and it was manifest that the 
boundaries of the different branches of science were becoming 
more and more confused and lost sight of. The principles of 
knowledge were getting unsettled, a suspicion was arising that all 
philosophical systems were unreliable, and a general scepticism 
was at hand. Democritus of Abdera set the seal to the prevail- 
ing opinions by his doctrine of unlimited doubt as to all matters 
whatever, and by his professed conviction that even to reason 
itself there is an absolute impossibility of certainty: that the 
final result of human inquiry is the absolute demonstration that 
man is incapable of knowledge ; that even if the truth is in his 
possession, he can never be certain of it; that the world is an 
illusive phantasm, and that there is no God. 

All this while there was a constant and unceasing operation 
going forward of physical influences of a far different character 
from the mere wayward or abstruse lucubrations of isolated 
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thinkers. Athens and her mighty institutions, her glowing 
spirit of liberty and individuality, her combined political supre- 
macy, commercial influence, and artistic sympathies, was on the 
verge of giving philosophers, poets, sculptors, and statesmen to 
Europe such as the world has never seen since. The Grecian 
colonial system introduced the new epoch. We are told that it 
was on account of her small territory and her numerous popula- 
tion that Greece was obliged to colonize. Internal dissensions 
formed often an additional motive. So numerous did these 
colonies and their offshoots become, that a strong Greek influence 
pervaded all the Mediterranean shores, and many of the most 
important islands. The wealth of some of the Greek towns is said 
to have been incredible. They formed centres of great agricultural 
districts, and carried on an active commerce both with the mother 
country and also with the Mediterranean cities. In the Greek 
cities connected with this colonial system, especially in Athens, 
the business of ship-building and navigation was so extensively 
prosecuted as to give a special character to public life. We 
think Dr. Draper is right in bringing the influence of the 
colonial system at this critical epoch of the history of Grecian 
thought into conspicuous relief. Owing to the assiduous intercourse 
thereby maintained between men possessed of different creeds 
and worshipping gods of opposite characters, as well as to the 
necessary study entailed of the empirical rules of navigation 
and the rudiments of political economy, the advance of the 
current scepticism or atheism must have been rapidly precipi- 
tated. There commenced what Dr. Draper calls a ‘“ secondary 
analysis” of the current independent creeds, an expression he 
illustrates by referring to the state of Rome in the times of the 
first Ceesars, when the gods of all nations were claiming com- 
munity of privileges in the Imperial city. Before this crisis, 
“each analyst has seen the whole subject from a particular point 
of view, without concerning himself with the discordances, con- 
tradictions, and incompatibilities obvious enough when his con- 
clusions come to be compared with those of other analysts as 
skilful as himself. In process of time it needs must be that a 
new school of examiners will arise, who, taking the results at 
which their predecessors have arrived from an examination of 
the primary elements, will institute a secondary comparison— 
a comparison of results with results; a comparison of a higher 
order, and more likely to lead to absolute truth.” The Persian 
war, by bringing Greece into connexion with a still more 
remote class of ideas, theological, social, and political, tended in 
the same direction. A grand development of pure art, literature, 
and science took place at Athens. The age of Pericles became 
the age of perfect beauty; and also the age of thinking and 
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departure from the national or traditionary faith. We may here 
pause a moment to recollect that three times in the history of 
Europe, has the inauguration of a new commercial era been 
followed by the widest and deepest results to the spiritual life 
of men. Once it was so at the period of which we are now 
speaking; again in the early days of the Roman Empire, when 
the intimate fellowship existing between all the cities on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, beneath the wings 
of the tutelary Empire, gave the necessary scope to the diffusion of 
the simplest and noblest worship the world has seen ; and again, 
in the later days of Dutch and Spanish enterprise, which, together 
with the art of printing, conduced indirectly but mainly to the 
rescue of that worship from its defilements and corruptions, and to 
the first dissemination of the eternal principles of individualism, in 
company with the indestructible claims of private opinion. 

The Age of Inquiry terminates with the work of the Sophists at 
Athens. The Sophists, in Dr. Draper's eyes, embodied in them- 
selves all the current infidelity, all the immorality, all the selfish 
egotism, which the corruptions of the earlier and simpler creeds 
had gradually superinduced. Nor did they only hold the most 
vicious of the existing dogmas themselves, but they spent their 
lives in teaching them for pay to the generous, the enthusiastic, 
the young; whatever was foul in Jater Athens was due to them ; 
whatever was fruitful in ultimate ruin and social disorganization 
was their work, and none but theirs. Now with every disposi- 
tion to deal fairly with Dr. Draper, and give him credit fora 
sincere and conscientious investigation of each part of his sub- 
ject, we think it extremely to be regretted that, in his account of 
the Sophists, he has adopted simply and purely all the un- 
verified statements of Stallbaum and the prejudiced insinuations 
of Plato. He has done this without so much as intimating to an 
unsuspecting reader that the view he takes has from the time that 
first historical science was pursued with any tolerable critical 
sagacity, become matter at the very least of no small doubt and 
hesitation. If his own private opinions are the other way, it 
would perhaps be insisting on a superhuman measure of veracity 
to expect him ingenuously to tell his readers that the ablest, the 
acutest, the most erudite and laborious historian of Greece has 
shown, by a process of the most minute and cautious investigation, 
that there is abundant reason to explode for ever Dr. Draper's 
theory as a tissueof reckless and unprincipled assertions. We 
cannot suppose Dr. Draper, on such a matter as this, not to be 
conversant with the arguments of Mr. Grote, with the authorities 
to which he triumphantly appeals, with the controversy to which 
his apology for the Sophists gave rise, and the ultimate establish- 
ment, for many or most impartial men, of every one of the prin- 
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ciples for which Mr. Grote contends. The Sophists were, in the 
first place, no recognised guild or company of men at all. Nor 
did they profess to meddle in any way with the speculative deter- 
mination of moral or metaphysical truth. Their practice of 
morality was neither worse nor better than that of their times, 
and with the current system of morality, as with that of theology, 
they never interfered. Some of them were the most dis- 
tinguished and trusted men of the day. They took their 
rise not from the weltering corruption, but from the legiti- 
mate development and social necessities of Athenian life. At 
Athens, under its democratical institutions, and with its wide 
political, artistic, and commercial interests, the youth of the city 
needed to be educated and prepared for the manifold and lofty 
functions of their future life. Their parents were naturally willing 
to out-buy each other in securing the best and ablest instructors. 
To act, to think, and to speak, were requisites for every Athenian 
gentleman, and these arts cannot be acquired in a day. ‘The de- 
mand naturally produced a brilliant supply of competitive pro- 
fessors. One city of Greece vied with another for their presence. 
They passed from city to city with all the honours of a triumphal 
march. ‘Their lectures included all that was indispensable for the 
purposes of the day. The current metaphysics, theology, and 
ethics, they represented and enforced, but had neither time nor 
inclination to supplement or adjust. They taught especially how 
to handle the arguments essential to the support of any cause 
whatever ; it was no part of theirs to say what causes, likely to 
occur in the future life of their pupils, were good and what were 
bad. He who best knew the arguments used on behalf of a bad 
cause would best know how to refute them. He who had been 
taught how to defend a good cause would know when to abandon 
abad one. Now that Plato, whose mind was ever concentrated on 
the absolute nature of obligations, and the reorganization of society, 
ever diving deeper and deeper down into the eternal and immutable 
to the neglect of the actual and ephemeral, that he should mistake 
and inadvertently misrepresent the supporters of a prevailing 
system of social and political life which he despised as false and 
hollow, is no disparagement to him. ‘The best and greatest of 
men are apt to misunderstand passing phenomena, from which 
their strongest sympathies hopelessly alienate them: but that 
Dr. Draper, in the face of Mr. Grote’s investigations, should, 
without the minutest expressiun of a sense of admitted ambiguity 
in the facts, repeat @ mere party and one-sided statement, how- 
ever authorized by the incessantly reiterated hearsay of ages, is, we 
think, scarcely worthy of such a truly scientific mind as his. 

The history of the Sophists concludes the Age of Inquiry. We 
now enter upon the Age of Faith. Why the age of the most rest- 
iess speculation that the world has witnessed, the most unbridled 
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licentiousness of individual opinion, the widest discrepancy of 
results within the smallest topographical space, should be termed 
the Age of Faith,—except that a man sometimes believes, when 
a youth, a good deal more than when he is a man, and in a way 
more enthusiastic than when a child—perhaps Dr. Draper will 
satisfy his readers in some future edition. It certainly, at present, 
is a paradox, presenting at least all the charms of an unsolved 
mystery. However, as we have already noticed the method of 
division selected in this work, we will provisionally accept the 
ages as they come, and assume that the innovating and revolu- 
tionary spirit of Socrates iv the fields of ethics, logic, and theology, 
for which he died, and the interminable dialectics as well as the 
social and political incendiarism of Plato, are phenomena best 
described as an attitude of Faith, and the age in which they 
appeared, as an age of Faith. 

The two solitary figures that almost usurp the whole of the 
canvass representing this period, are necessarily the hoary sage, 
whose words, whose deeds, and whose martyrdom, few of us, even 
in these late ages, can read of again and again without being 
strangelyand almost too softly affected; and thatdistinguished pupil 
who has paid to his mighty master the splendid remuneration of 
immortality. In the presence of Socrates and Plato, few are the 
names which do not grow pale. We fear, however, that the reader 
of this book, who will have been expecting the author, as he 
approaches those ever-hallowed streams and plane-trees of Athens, 
to be borne along by an inspiration drawn from his subject, will 
be chilled and unsatisfied. There are portions of his work in 
which Dr. Draper does indeed rise to a noble burst: of eloquent 
description and. genuine pathos. But here, we think, he has 
failed to catch the key-note of the spheral song. No doubt, in 
one daily occupied with the methods of modern science, and ab- 
sorbed in contemplating their exclusive and unapproachable 
value, there must be a feeling of dull disappointment at finding 
men, stamped by posterity as the greatest. of the great, wander- 
ing for a. lifetime far away in vain and unprofitable researches. 
It is difficult, and all but impossible, to linger over their wayward 
gropings and to measure them by their own age, or all ages, and 
not by ours. It may be we are expecting too much from our 
author ; but it is only because he has given us so much, and that 
so well, that we are tempted to ask why we have not more. We 
are constrained to believe that Dr. Draper's. view of Socrates and 
his work is wholly inadequate, and therefore false; and that, 
while his detailed account of the results of Plato’s investigations 
is sufficiently exact, a reader not otherwise conversant with these 
investigations would go away with a most incorrect and superfi- 
cial conception of Plato's actual profundity and the true relation 
of his work to the intellectual prospects of Europe. Dr. Draper 
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sums up his account of the doctrines and method of Socrates in 
the following words :—“ From such a statement of the philosophy 
of Socrates, we cannot fail to remark how superticial it must have 
been ; it perpetually mistakes differences of words for distinctions 
of things; it also possessed little novelty. The enforcement of 
morality cannot be regarded as anything new, since probably 
there has never been an age in which good men were not to be 
found who observed as their rule of life the maxims taught by 
Socrates.” And he concludes by intimating that the “ lustre 
spread over this great name was due to being happy in those who 
recorded his life, and in the circumstances of his death.” He 
discards at once all attention to the phenomenon of Socrates’ 
attendant spirit or demon as being a mere physical illusion, 
which of course it was; but this only removes the significance 
of the fact one degree farther off: for what induced such a 
physical condition in Socrates rather than in another man, or in 
all other men? Dr. Draper discloses a certain sympathy with 
the Athenians, to whom Socrates (he tells us) ‘‘ was no more than 
an idle lounger im the public places and corners of the streets; 
grotesque and even repulsive in his person; affecting, in the 
oddities of his walking and of his appearance, many of the 
manners of the mountebank,’ and so on, ‘‘ wasting his time in 
discoursing with such youths as his lecherous countenance and 
satyr-like person could gather around him, leading them astray 
from the gods of his country, the flimsy veil of his hypocrisy being 
too transparent to conceal his infidelity.” This has, at least, the 
merit of originality, and as the present age has been said to be a 
time for whitewashing historical villains, it is a satisfaction to 
find a compensating process also going forward—that of black- 
guarding historical heroes. This work is quite as easy as the 
other, and, till love of defamation, envy, and self-glory become 
extinct, will be far more popular. Now, of course, we have not 
space here to confront all Dr. Draper's reckless assertions with the 
true historical facts recorded by Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, 
and manifested in the dramatic and other literature of the period. 
Still less have we space to refer to all the modern treatises and 
commentaries on those ancient records. We shall briefly set over 
against the account of Dr. Draper a simple enumeration of 
what we believe to be the real merits of Socrates’ work. The 
reader will at least see that there is ground for no small diffe- 
rence of opinion on the subject, and he is requested not to adopt 
one view or the other, but to search independently for himself. 
Socrates occupies far too prominent a standing-place in the intel- 
lectual history of the world for the merits of his work to be matter 
of indifference. On him, as from Athanasius, Luther, and Bacon, 
the destiny of ages of thought hung for a little moment in terrible 
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suspense, and any misapprehension as to his or their achievements, 
infects more or less all subsequent inquiries. Now, in the first 
place, it was Socrates’ chief merit that he openly and consciously 
renounced all physical speculations. The physics of that day 
were situated similarly to the metaphysics of the Middle Ages. 
Hypotheses, conjectures, portents, and supernatural interferences 
ran rampant in every direction. Scarcely a reliable fact was 
ascertained or chronicled, still less coordinated with others. Nor 
was a possible substratum of permanence and law even matter of 
the wildest imagination. Socrates’ first ‘step was to desert this 
field of inquiry altogether, and it is exactly the same course pur- 
sued in like circumstances by the most advanced thinkers of the 
present day. He commenced by addressing himself to the neces- 
sary wants, habits, and practices of social life. Here was at 
least a hope of finding some fixed principles capable of being 
brought to a rigorous and practical test. Thus Socrates sedu- 
lously drew a line between what man might know and what he 
might not know, and betaking himself to the former he inau- 
gurated the lofty science of utilitarian Ethics. It is nothing to 
the purpose to say he drew the line.of demarcation between the 
knowable and the unknowable inaccurately or precipitately. It 
is sufficient for his eternal fame that he drew the line modestly 
and courageously, according to the existing condition of know- 
ledge in his own day. So much for the province in which he 
wrought. Secondly, he instituted or systematized a new method 
of discourse, the most searching ever invented for detecting falla- 
cies, overthrowing falsehvods, eliciting the real points of contro- 
versy, and stimulating a zeal for accurate debate on the most 
transcendent topics. This was the celebrated method of “ Dialec- 
tics.” So far as we can learn from the specimens of this method 
preserved to us, it appears to have been a species of systematized 
question and answer, conducted by two disputants on some pre- 
concerted subject, and persevered in till every apparent ambiguity 
was cleared up, and either a purely negative result arrived at, or 
at least some conventional formula reduced in its terms to the 
utmost attainable precision. The potency of this mode, as well 
as the novelty of it, can only be appreciated by direct recourse to 
the literature of the period. Further, Socrates was the parent of 
logic, as is testitied by Aristotle himself. There is no doubt that 
he first introduced, insisted on, and formalized the division of 
masses of facts by genera and species. This mode of division 
may have been practised before, and indeed the very process of 
nomenclature involves such classification, but it was Socrates 
who first brought it into conspicuous relief as an essential pre- 
paration for every possible kind of inquiry. The importance of 
this step cannot be overrated, and need not be further dwelt 
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upon. So much for Socrates’ methods, Thirdly, as to his 
manner of life. He passed a long term of life in contented 
poverty and in restless missionary enterprise, which, whether 
pursued by St. Paul, Xavier, Savonarola, or Father Mathew, 
will never fail to excite unstinted admiration. Every day of his 
life, and every hour of the day, he was meeting and questioning 
men of every trade, occupation, or profession. ‘The artisan, the 
shoemaker, the butcher, the orator, the surgeon, were one and 
all exposed to his unsparing cross-examination. His single object 
was to convince them of the insufficiency of their knowledge, to 
lay bare the illusions of language, and to “ stir and force in them 
the germ of inquiry and ratiocination.” His power of revealing 
men to themselves, of quickening thought, of inspiring ideas, is 
said to have been marvellous, and probably has not been equalled 
since. Now itis manifest, that of all these social powers we can 
only have a most bare and imperfect skeleton in the loving tales 
of Xenophon and Plato. ‘These fond disciples tell, indeed, or 
they disclose, their unutterable reverence ; but the true sources of 
that reverence can only be hinted at under the limitation of a 
written and obsolete language, even though that language be 
Greek. In conclusion, we confess to preferring Mr. Lewes’ esti- 
mate of Socrates in his “ Biographical History of Philosophy ” 
to Dr. Draper's. “ In many respects he was afanatic, but only in the 
noble sense of the word : a man, like Carlyle, intolerant, vehement, 
* possessed’ by his ideas; but, like Carlyle, preserved from all 
the worst consequences of such intolerance and possession by an 
immense humour and a tender heart. His Saturnine melancholy 
was relieved by laughter, which softened and humanized a spirit 
otherwise not less vehement than that. of a. Dominic or a Calvin. 
Thus strengthened and thus softened, Socrates stands out as the 
grandest figure in the world’s. Pantheon: the bravest, truest, 
simplest, wisest of mankind.” 

It is observed in a brilliant passage of Bacon's Novum Organum 
that there are two classes of mind mutually opposed to each other, 
the analytic and the synthetic ; minds ever occupied in tracing 
distinctions, separating apparently kindred phenomena, and per- 
forming endless prodigies of classification, and minds that rest 
satisfied in contemplating Natureand her parts in their unmutilated 
integrity, rather rejoicing in resemblances and harmonies than in 
oppositions, and more ready to greet with a warm welcome every 
approach to unity than to detect and lay bare the shortcomings of 
that approach. It is of the former material that scientific philoso- 
phers, of the latter that poets are made. Not that for the purpose of 
framing noble hypotheses and yearning for larger and larger 
generalizations, the latter temper of mind can be wholly wanting 
to the discoverer and the inventor. It may be that practical 
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wisdom is the more peculiar heritage of the former, the graces of 
life, such as sympathetic love, veneration, enthusiasm, religious 
faith, and sprightly wit, belong to the latter. The general truth 
of Bacon's distinction is a matter of everyday experience, and its 
recognition is so far useful in practice as to warn men against the 
general and fatal tendency to one-sided mental education. Be- 
cause such differences have been hitherto notably exemplitied, 
few enough eminent minds, even in one single branch of cultiva- 
tion, being found at all, we need not lazily conclude such partial 
developments in either direction to be immutable impressions 
from Nature’s hand. ‘lhe great things such unevenly poised 
characters have done were accomplished in spite, not by reason, 
of their monstrous and abnormal build. [ar greater things will 
yet be done when cultured minds are adequately developed in all 
ways, when science and poetry, morals and religion, politics and 
literature go hand in hand to constitute the rich stores of each 
single mind; when men can afford to scrutinize the parts without 
abandoning their reverence for the whole; can detect the most 
subtle discrepancies, and yet none the less rejoice evermore in the 
omnipresent unities and analogies. . These remarks, applicable as 
they are to notorious differences in the treatment of all the heroes 
of old on the part of different modern writers, are immediately 
suggested by Dr. Draper's criticism of the ideal theory of Plato. 
Dr. Draper's explanation of this theory and its consequences, and 
indeed of all Plato's opinions, is exceedingly fair and impartial. 
Coleridge's account in the “ Friend,” and Professor Archer 
Butler's voluminous and glowing history of Plato's method are 
also undeniably as distinct and veracious as the transcendental 
nature of the subject renders possible. And yet the conclusion 
of Dr. Draper is exactly the antithesis of that drawn by Coleridge 
and Butler. Dr. Draper's conclusion is that the theories in ques- 
tion present a crucial instance how lamentably far off Plato was 
removed from the conception of law, how inconsistent and mutu- 
ally opposed were the ideal and the modern hypotheses, and how 
absolutely irreconcilable must they ever be. Dr. Draper takes 
the illustration employed by Plato of a branch developed from 
its first germ in the parent stock into its ultimate and appropriate 
structure, whether of leaves, flower, or fruit. According to Plato, 
it is the idea in the divine mind of the ultimate form that through- 
out the operation of growth from day to day determines the suc- 
cessive conditions of the branch. ‘The “ persistency with which 
this occurs in organisms of the same species is, in the Platonic 
interpretation, a proof that though individuals may perish, the 
idea is immortal.” How different, thinks Dr. Draper, is all this 
from the notion of orderly development through the necessary 
operation of physical laws. ‘The offspring is like its parents, 
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not because it includes an immortal typical form, but because it 
is exposed in development to the same conditions as its parent.” 
Now it is remarkable that Coleridge devotes some of the most 
luminous and ingenious essays in the “ Friend” to demonstrate 
the essential unity between the “ideas” of Plato and the laws of 
Bacon. We cannot repeat his reasoning here, but we think his 
view of the analogy and sympathy between the Platonic and the 
modern system of thought is at least as plausible as, as it is far more 
interesting than, Dr. Draper's criticism. Archer Butler takes the 
same ground, but no doubt he exaggerates the absolute value of 
Plato's particular conclusions. At the same time, Butler's learned, 
eloquent, and enthusiastic exhibition of the ideal theory, eluci- 
dated as it has been by the sagacious notes of Professor Thompson, 
is one of the most adequate commentaries on ancient philosophy 
in the English language. We are disposed on the whole to believe 
Plato’s work to occupy a far higher stage in the intellectual 
development of Europe than that attributed to it by Dr. Draper. 
Plato’s physical speculations were indeed worth little enough : 
his theology merely embodied the best, and shook itself free from 
the worst, tendencies of his age: his ethics and his politics were 
established on a sure basis of the widest utility, but the know- 
ledge of human nature and action appealed to, for the purpose of 
framing inductive laws, was far too limited and precarious in that 
age to admit of the true principles of utility being correctly de- 
duced and applied. His psychology was a chaotic mass of 
hypotheses such as one great and noble mind possessed of a lordly 
imagination might generate as well as another. But in Plato's 
metaphysics there was more sterling and indestructible metal than 
all this. By a generalization then first employed, and only once 
surpassed, he comprehended all the phenomena of the outer and 
inner world of nature and man in a theory which at once repre- 
sented the conflicting notions of incessant change and inveterate 
permanence. It was an hypothesis, but it was such an hypo- 
thesis as none but the noblest and grandest of human kind have 
ever reached. It may have been uttered at times incoherently 
and inarticulately, but it was none the less applied with the most 
rigorous universality, and the most relentless consistency. It 
was not the greatest generalization the human mind has ever 
attempted, only because two thousand years later the fulcrum was 
to be moved from heaven to earth, positive science to exclude for 
ever all imaginative pictures, however gorgeous, and permanent 
ideas to be translated into everlasting laws. 

The scepticism of Pyrrho, and the organization of chance under 
Epicurus, together with the successive refinements of Plato's 
doctrines in the old, the middle, and the new Academy, form the 
eonclusion of Dr. Draper's “ Age of Faith,” as well they may. We 
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are now introduced to the Age of Reason, and the work of Aristotle 
and his followers in Greece and in Alexandria. Dr. Draper 
reminds us of the extreme importance to the progress of science 
in Greece due to the mental characteristics of Alexander the 
Great. On setting out on an expedition, he took with him so 
many learned men as almost to justify the remark applied to it, 
that it was as much a scientific as a military undertaking. It is 
said Alexander furnished to Aristotle nearly 200,0001. sterling, 
and the services of several thousand men, for the purpose of 
obtaining and examining the specimens required in the composi- 
tion of his work on the “‘ History of Animals.” The institution 
of the Museum at Alexandria was an event of an importance 
“which admits of no exaggeration so far as the intellectual pro- 
gress of Europe is concerned. It gave to the works of Aristotle 
their wonderful duration; it imparted to them not alone a Grecian 
celebrity, but led to their translation into Syriac by the Nestorians 
in the fifth century, and from Syriac by the Arabs into their tongue 
four hundred years later. They exercised a living influence over 
Christians and Mohammedans indifferently, from Spain to Meso- 
potamia.” The Macedonian Expedition, by familiarizing the 
Grecian mind with new forms of life and belief, and reducing the 
home populations, through the necessity arising for military 
recruits and the new opening afforded for commercial adventures, 
tended further to enlarge the national habits of mind, and strike 
deeper and deeper at the roots of all current hypotheses in theology 
or metaphysics. Aristotle, by the use of a truer method of logic 
than any yet consciously attempted, represented in himself the 
advance of the age. From many causes, and chiefly (as Mr. Lewes 
has lately shown) from their not being distinctly possessed of the 
notion of the paramount valueof verification incessantly performed, 
the actual products of Aristotle’s labours are few and unimportant. 
The method of induction first consciously insisted on in his 
writings will, however, encircle him with an immortal wreath, and 
his laborious perseverance and encyclopedic attainments will not 
solicit in vain the admiration and sympathies of students of Nature 
and man in each successive age. “The copiousness of his 
doctrines and the obscurity of many of them, might perhaps 
discourage a superficial student, unless he steadily bears in mind 
the singular authority they maintained for so many ages, and the 
brilliant results in all the exact parts of human knowledge to 
which they so quickly led.” We cannot linger as we could wish 
to do on the philosophy of Aristotle and the Peripatetics, nor 
yet advert to the contemporary moral revolt from the conclu- 
sions of Epicurus, effected by Zeno and the Stoics. We must 
hasten on to take a glimpse of the glorious achievements that were 
shortly effected under the Ptolemies at Alexandria. The central 
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object of interest there is the Museum, which soon assumed the 
character of an University. For it Demetrius Phalareus was in- 
structed to collect all the writings in the world. Two immense 
libraries were procured containing 700;000 volumes. In this literary 
and scientific retreat, “supported in ease and even in luxury, the 
philosophers spent their day in mental culture by study, or mutual 
improvement by debate.” A botanical garden was in connexion 
with the Museum, and a zoological menagerie. There was an 
anatomical school, suitably provided with means for the dissection 





of the human body; and for the astronomers an equinoctial and’ 


a solstitial armil, with graduatéd limbs divided mto degrees and 
‘sixths. There were in the Observatory stone quadrants, astrolabes, 
‘and dioptras. Under the same roof were gathered together geo- 
meters, astronomers, chemists, mechanicians, and engineers. 

“Here met together the literary dandy and the grim theologian. 
At their repasts, occasionally the king himself would preside, enlivening 
‘tthe moment with the condescensions of royal relaxation. As if no 
subjects with which the human mind has occupied itself can be unworthy 
of investigation, in the Museum were cultivated the more doubtful arts, 
magic and astrology. . . . Such a comprehensive organization for the 
development of human knowledge never existed in the world before, 
and, considering the circumstances, never has since. To be connected 
with it was a passport to the highest Alexandrian society and Court 
favour.” 

Dr. Draper goes on to remind us that this Museum made an im- 
pression upon the intellectual career of Europe, so powerful and 
enduring, that we still enjoy its results, and that the dialectical and 
literary culture diffused among the Alexendrians, prepared that 
people beyond all others for the reception of Christianity. We 
cannot afford space to dwell upon the succession of great dis- 
coverers who arose in connexion with this Museum, and it is the 
less important to do so as our work is rather concerned with 
transitional periods and with the origin of great epochs than 
with the epochs themselves. Euclid, Archimedes (whose con- 
nexion with Alexandria is testified by no dubious facts), Era- 
tosthenes,’ Hipparchus, and, not the least of all, Ptolemy, 
form an illustrious phalanx of world-renowned mathematicians 
and discoverers, such as never since was produced by a single 
University within the space of 150 years. Too soon this bril- 
liant era passed away, and if we ask Dr. Draper the cause, 
he tells us that ‘‘there is no difficulty in explaining it. Greek 
intellectual life had passed the period of its maturity, and was 
entering on its old age.” This is just telling us nothing. It is re- 
stating and describing the phenomenon, not explaining or com- 
prehending it under an acknowledged law. He gives us another 
reason which may contain the real solution. ‘‘ As Alexandria 
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had sapped Athens, so was Alexandria sapped by Rome. From a 
metropolitan pre-eminence, she had sunk to be a mere provincial 
town. In the very institutions by which she had once been 
glorified, success could only be attained by a conformity to the 
manner of thinking fashionable in the Imperial metropolis, and 
the best that could be done was to seek distinction in the path 
so marked out. ‘Things had come to such a state that the think- 
ing of men was to be done for them by others, or if they thought 
at all, it must be in accordance with a prescribed formula or rule. 
This state of things introduces us to the last scene of this 
“strange eventful history” of Greclan intellect, Dr. Draper's Age 
of Decrepitude. The conspicuous feature of it was a species 
of philosophical mysticism partaking of Platonic, Oriental, 
Judaistic, Egyptian, and Christian elements in different combina- 
tions. The most eminent names that have come down to us are 
those of Philo, Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblicus, and Proclus. 
Theology and metaphysics were again re-imported into physical 
science with the success that has invariably attended the expe- 
riment. ‘The seal was put upon Greek inquiry by the Emperor 
Justinian, who prohibited the teaching of philosophy, and closed 
its schools in Athens a.p. 529. At the close of his account of the 
successive ages of Grecian speculation, Dr. Draper makes a rapid 
retrospective survey of the whole, and comes to the conclusion 
that in the three most important subjects of human speculation, 
the Greeks and the Hindus arrived at similar results. First, as 
to the being of God, the ultimate effort of the Greek mind was 
Pantheism, from which, Dr. Draper says, “man shudderingly 
turns away, and voluntarily retracing his steps, subordinates his 
reason to his imstinctive feelings; declines the impersonal, as 
having nothing in unison with him, and asserts a personal God, 
the Maker of the universe and the Father of men.” Secondly, the 
Greeks came to the conclusion that the world is a manifestation 
of God, emanating from Him, and being re-absorbed into Him 
again ; and thirdly, that the soul is immortal, but as it issued 
from the Deity so would it be re-absorbed again. “As a drop 
of water pursues a devious career in the cloud, in the rain, in 
the river, a part of a plant, or a part of an animal, but sooner 
or later inevitably finds its way back to the sea from which it 
came, so the soul, however various its fortunes may have been, 
sinks back at last into the Divinity from which it emanated.” 
We shall now pass on to the next great critical epoch in the 
history of European thought,—the Christianization of the Roman 
Empire. In an interesting digression on the “ History and Philo- 
sophical Influence of Rome,” Dr. Draper exhibits in most eloquent 
detail the utter social disorganization that attended the closing 
days of the Republic and the first three centuries of the Empire. 
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The ancient modes of religious thought were superannuated, and 
no new system with any tolerable claims had yet come in their 
place. Idolatry and immorality of the grossest kind pervaded 
the lower classes. The higher “considering themselves as an 
intellectual aristocracy stood aloof, and with an ill-concealed 
smile consented to the transparent folly around them.” The 
final blow to Polytheism was the suppression of the ancient 
nationalities round the Mediterranean Sea, and in like manner 
Monotheism would be the result of the Imperial Government at 
Rome. ‘“ Monotheism implies centralization, an organized hier- 
archy, and therefore a concentration of power.” It was manifest 
in whatever form a change in religion came, its limits of defini- 
tion would inevitably be those of the Empire itself, and that 
wherever the language of Rome was understood the religion of 
Rome would prevail. Mr. Merivale, in his recent lectures on the 
“‘ Conversion of the Roman Empire,” has called especial atten- 
tion to the amalgamating influence due to the diffusion of Roman 
law and Greek philosophy through all the towns of the Empire. 
Those on the sea-coast of the Mediterranean would be brought 
into yet closer communion by the ties of commerce. Dr. Draper, 
in rather a stirring passage, contrasts the prostrate condition of 
Paganism with the aggressive, resolute, and uncompromising 
proselytism of Christianity :— 

“Paganism presented inherent weakness, infidelity, and a cheerless 
prospect ; a system, if that can be called so, with no ruling idea, no prin- 
ciples, no organization ; caring nothing for proselytes ; its rival pontiffs 
devoted to many gods, but forming no political combination. On the 
other side was Christianity, with its enthusiasm and burning zeal ; its 
rewards in this life and everlasting happiness or damnation in the next; 
the precise doctrines it by degrees gathered of sin, repentance, pardon ; 
the efficacy of the blood of the Son of God ; its proselytizing spirit ; its 
vivid dogmas of a resurrection from the dead, the approaching end of the 
world, the judgment day.” ; 

He further enumerates its incomparable organization, its chari- 
ties, its prayers for the prisoners, the sick, and the dying; its 
belief that for the slave and his master there was one hope, one 
baptism, one Saviour, one Judge. We need not follow the suc- 
cessive steps by which Christianity made its way ; how it was 
first confounded with Judaism by the Roman authorities, and, 
when protected by these, discovered in the Jews its bitterest 
opponents; how it was tolerated before it was persecuted, and 
how the persecutions it suffered, like all other persecutions of 
opinion, only cleansed it from its lukewarm and worthless members, 
and bound together its devoted followers with the indissoluble 
cement of joint defence and common martyrdom. Dr. Draper 
points out how the simplicity of the early creed became coloured 
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with the soil through which it flowed, and how it gradually 
assumed the distinct hues, Judaic, Gnostic, and Platonic. 
Judaic Christianity may be said to have virtually ended with the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; Gnostic Christianity 
was arrested by the reappearance of pure Magianism in the Per- 
sian empire, not, however (says Dr. Draper), without communi- 
cating to orthodox Christianity an impression far more profound 
than is commonly supposed. The Platonic form, which arose in 
Alexandria, had a longer race to run, and no doubt prepared the 
Christians in that city for the fierce doctrinal dissensions that 
became so conspicuous in the time of Athanasius, and had such 
lamentable results in the reign of Theodosius and in the episco- 
pate of Cyril. The important event that now attracts our atten- 
tion is Constantine's policy of incorporating the new power with 
the framework of the Roman empire. We are disposed tu believe 
that Dr. Draper has imperfectly grasped the real chazvacter of 
Constantine. This remarkable man was not wholly guided in his 
policy by statesmanship, still less by religion. He seems to have 
been compounded of inconsistent traits, or traits that we do not 
usually see combined. He was superstitious, fanatical, and full 
of religious veneration and dread, and yet he was none the less 
calculating, far-sighted, and self-controlled. He could temper 
the excesses of conflicting disputants without under-estimating 
the grave and essential value of the critical distinction brought 
into controversy. He clearly saw—what already had become 
apparent under Diocletian—that the self-governed Christian cor- 
porations everywhere arising were altogether incompatible with 
the imperial system. Dr. Draper. observes that the uncompro- 
mising and inexorable spirit animating them had brought on 
necessarily a triple alliance of the statesmen, the philosophers, 
and the polytheists. The Diocletian persecutions had been the 
result, and the whole world was filled with admiration of Christian 
endurance. It occurred to Constantine, who had fled from the 
custody of the treacherous Galerius, that if he could ally himself 
with the Christian party, conspicuous advantages must forthwith 
accrue to him. It would give him in every corner of the empire 
men and women ready to encounter fire and sword ; it would give 
him partisans demanding retribution for the horrible barbarities 
and injustice that had been inflicted on themselves ; it would 
give him unwavering adherents in every legion of the army. 

There were other reasons which would ultimately confirm the 
policy of Constantine. By making himself the head of the 
Church, he diverted his ambitious subjects from civil and military 
aspirations, and opened out to them the less dangerous field of 
ecclesiastical wealth and dignity. He made it more profitable to 
be a great churchman than a great soldier. The suggestion of 
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these worldly motives and designs may chill some warm zealots, 
who look back with a fond eye to the mighty conquest achieved 
by Christianity in the person of the founder of Constantinople. 
But it is only of such material motives and political inducements 
that the rough judgment of posterity takes cognisance at all. Of 
the finer or loftier passions and incentives that originate human 
action, few memorials can survive. Surely the personal character 
and biography of Constantine was scarcely such as a pure creed 
need condescend too ambitiously to claim for its own. 

The influence of Constantine upon the course of Christian and 
European history can scarcely be over-valued. The immediate 
effects were the enormous extension of Christianity and the internal 
reactions between it and Paganism thereby occasioned. Paganism 
with all its concomitants, nobler than itself, philosophy, classical 
literature, physical science, and mental culture, were all laid 
prostrate at the feet of a successful and long-crushed adversary. 
Of this spirit of reckless iconoclasm, when it became vulgarised 
and intensified in the breasts of the lowest and most illiterate of 
the masses forming the dregs of great cities, notorious examples 
are given in the destruction of the Temple of Serapis under 
Theodosius, and the murder of Hypatia. But another kind of 
internal action was also at work, and this was the paganisation 
of Christianity. The morals, the mythology, the refined meta- 
physics of ancient Greece, Egypt, and the Roman populations 
were being gradually superadded to the original system of 
Christian belief. A spirit of restless inquiry was generated by 
the appearance of successive heresiarchs, and recourse was con- 
stantly had to the authority of ecclesiastical councils. That 
there was within the Church a strong conservative body appre- 
hending distinctly a certain body of dogmas, and holding them 
and none other to be of the essence of Christianity, is conspicu- 
ously seen in the indomitable zeal of Athanasius. We think, in his 
account of the Arian controversy, Dr. Draper has done scant 
justice to the orthodox leader, who was at least as splendid a pro- 
duct of the age as Arius and Constantine himself. We shall take 
the liberty of supplementing Dr. Draper's narrative with the follow- 
ing passage from Gibbon’s 21st chapter, and with the more plea- 
sure, because of the vivid picture of the age which it depicts :— 


“Five times was Athanasius expelled from the archiepiscopal throne 
of Egypt; twenty years he passed as an exile or a fugitive; and 
almost every province of the Roman empire was successively witness 
to his merit and his sufferings in the cause of the Homoousion, which he 
considered as the sole pleasure and business as well as the duty and glory 
of his life. Amidst the storms of persecution, the Archbishop of 
Alexandria was patient of labour, jealous of fame, careless of safety ; 
and, although his mind was tainted by the contagion of fanaticism, 
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Athanasius displayed a superiority of character and abilities, which 
would have fitted him far better than the degenerate sons of Constan- 
tine, for the government of a great monarchy. Nor was it only in 
ecclesiastical assemblies, among men whose educations and manners 
were similar to his own, that Athanasius displayed the ascendancy of 
his genius. He appeared with easy and respectful firmness in the 
courts of princes ; and in the various turns of his prosperous and ad- 
verse fortune, he never lost the confidence of his friends or the esteem 
of his enemies.” 


We have now, under Dr. Draper’s guidance, to glance at the 
circumstances which favoured the development of priestly supre- 
macy at Rome. The removal of the imperial capital to Constan- 
tinople, by leaving the Roman bishop a greater measure of inde- 
pendence and undivided dignity, is admitted by most writers to 
have been the main originating cause of episcopal aggrandise- 
ment. The increased use of the Greek tongue in all state affairs 
in the eastern capital tended to render the Latin a sacred tongue, 
and so give a predominant influence to the bishop of the chief 
Latin city in the empire. The Roman bishop did not attend the 
early eastern councils in person, but sent a deputy. He thereby 
reserved to himself a position of independence, and so became an 
obvious centre for reference or arbitration. The Pelagian, the 
Nestorian, and Eutychian heresies each resulted in some fresh 
assumption onthe part of Rome. The contest was ultimately 
between Rome, Alexandria, and Constantinople. At the council 
of Chalcedon, convoked by occasion of the Eutychian contro- 
versy, sentence was pronounced against the offender by the repre- 
sentative of Leo, the bishop of Rome. When most of the pre- 
lates had left the council, a few, who were chiefly of the diocese 
of Constantinople, passed among other canons one to the effect 
that the supremacy of the Roman see was not in right of its descent 
from St. Peter, but because it was the bishopric of an imperial 
city. Rome ever refused to recognise the validity of this canon. 
The position of the Roman Church was finally established through 
the capture of Rome by Alaric, king of the Goths, in a.p. 410. 
Dr. Draper points out how the abasement of the ancient aristocracy 
brought intorelief the bishop ; how, while thetemples were destroyed, 
the churches were preserved, and, through the entire discomfiture of 
the ancient Roman faith, the catastrophe singularly developed Papal 
power. Most opportunely at this period Jerome had completed 
his Latin translation of the Bible, and the Vulgate henceforth 
became the ecclesiastical authority ofthe West. From this survey 
of the rise of Papal power, Dr. Draper points out how closely the 
process of ecclesiastical events resembles that of civil. In both 
there is-an irresistible tendency to centralisation of power. “In 
the period we are now considering, the minor episcopates, such as 
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those of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Carthage, had virtually lost 
their pristine force, everything having converged into the three 
great sees of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Rome. The 
history of the time is a record of the desperate struggles of the 
three chief bishops for supremacy.” 

The next great series of events we must notice, as fraught with 
momentous consequences to the progress of European thought, 
are the rise, the arrest, and the influence of Mohammedanism. 
Owing to what has been called the paganisation of Christianity, 
the large populations of Christian countries in the seventh century 
had become rather occupied with factious rivalries and intermi- 
nable disputations relating to supposed deductions from 
elementary doctrines, than penetrated with the spirit of the 
doctrines themselves. Fanaticism resulting too often in wide- 
spread riot and bloodshed, superstition scarcely removed at all 
from the grossest products of Paganism, the deification of igno- 
rance and human authority, characterised the general populace 
ofthe Christian cities inthe East. The unity of the Godhead, the 
eternal connection between religion and morality, had been entirely 
obscured in the eyes of the debased multitudes; names had 
taken the place of things, theological catch-words of real dis- 
tinctions, and tumultuous passions of true and genuine emotions. 
It was in such a world as this that Mahomet appeared, and 
preached among the enervated thousands the religion of the 
sword. ‘Their hearts were seared but not eradicated, their con- 
sciences blunted but not destroyed. In the name of one God, in 
the name of honour, truth, and courage, the new leader appealed 
to the prostrate multitudes, and they responded to that appeal as 
one man. One able writer after another has vied to picture the 
rise and history of this marvellous hero, and to tell as it should 
be told the story of bis conquests and his fame. Among the 
minor causes that facilitated the progress of the Arabian arms, Dr. 
Draper particularises their policy with respect to the conquered. 
For many years the taxation imposed by the emperors of Constan- 
tinople on their subjects in Asia and Africa had been not only 
excessive and extortionate, but likewise complicated. This the 
caliphs replaced by a simple, well-defined tribute of far less 
amount. ‘The lower orders were never made to feel the bitterness 
of conquest; the blows fell on the ecclesiastics, not on the 
general populace, and between them there was but little sympathy. 
In the eyes of the ignorant nations, the prestige of the patriarchs 
and bishops was utterly destroyed by their detected helplessness to 
prevent the capture and insult of the holy places. On the pay- 
ment of a trifling sum, the conqueror guaranteed to the Christian 
and Jew absolute security for their worshtp. Numerous instances 
might be given in which Arab commanders complied with their 
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part of the contract. Besides (says Dr. Draper) there were other 
incentives to submission not less powerful. ‘To one whose faith 
gat lightly upon him, or who valued it less than the tribute paid, 
it only required the.repetition of a short sentence acknowledging 
the unity of God and the Divine mission of the Prophet, and he 
forthwith became, though a captive or a slave, the equal and friend 
of the conqueror. Nor must the influence of the Koran be over- 
looked. It is no doubt, by general admission, a poor book, re- 
garded from an intellectual point of view. But, Dr. Draper 
thinks, it is its very defects in that point of view that account for 
its extraordinary power among the lower orders in Mohammedan 
countries. 

“Tt abounds in excellent moral suggestions and precepts; its com- 
position is so fragmentary that we cannot turn to a single page with- 
out finding maxims of which all men must approve. This fragmentary 
composition yields texts and mottoes and rules complete in themselves, 
suitable for common men in any of the incidents of life. For life as it 
passes in Asia there is scarcely a condition in which passages from the 
Koran cannot be recalled suitable for instruction, admonition, consolation, 
encouragement. ‘To the Asiatic and to the African, such devotional 
fragments are of far more use than any sustained theological doctrine.” 


It remains for us to inquire why the Mohammedan victories 
and progress were arrested at a certain point, beyond which they 
have never passed. We are told that Arab conquest implied, from 
the scale on which it was pursued, the forthgoing of the whole 
nation. It could only be accomplished, and in a temporary 
manner sustained, by an excessive and incessant drain of the 
native Arab population. Such an outburst of a nation in all 
directions, just as a fanatical delirium impelled it to the greatest 
and boldest enterprises, implied the quick growth of divers inte- 
rests and opposing policies. The necessary consequence of the 
Arab system was subdivision and breaking up. “ Arabian life 
was run through with rapidity, because an unrestrained career was 
opened tu every man; and yet, quick as the movement was, it 
manifested all those unavoidable phases through which, whether 
its motion be swift or slow, humanity must unavoidably pass.” 

The influence of Mohammedanism upon European thought has 
been exerted through several distinct streams. By the conversion 
of the important districts of Africa, Egypt, Syria, with the Holy 
Land, Asia Minor, and Spain, it directly affected the rival advance 
of Christianity. By the infusion and propagation of its own 
dogmas it checked the wandering speculations of Christendom, 
and might have suggested the cogent necessity of reasserting the 
purer and more primitive doctrines. But the most direct and 
permanent result of the Mohammedan invasions has been the 
zealous patronage at all times bestowed by the Arabian conquerors 
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upon literature and science. Oppressed and almost extinguished 
as freedom of thought was by an ecclesiastical despotism, it does 
not appear how the very traditions of learning and physical research 
could have survived in Europe but for the Mohammedans and the 
Jews. It may be replied that scholasticism and the monastic 
system kept alive the vestal fire through the night of ages. It is 
true that the former, by employing logical and Aristotelian 
methods in proof of certain foregone orthodox conclusions, did 
afford a certain stimulus to the depraved appetite of the human 
mind ; but it may be doubted whether the result of this was not 
rather to repress than to propagate a genuine spirit of unhampered 
investigation. The result, certainly, was scarcely such as to 
reflect back glory on the means. As to the monastic system, so 
far as preserving and transcribing manuscripts forms a depart- 
ment of mental activity, the recluses of old are welcome to a full 
share of praise. An additional and a higher form of applause, 
indeed, is due to the mendicant orders, who, by their preaching and 
religious teaching, did strike deep down to the consciences of 
their hearers, exposing all the shams, artifices, and hypocrisies of 
the time, even within the Church itself, and thereby generating 
such true individuality of soul as would soon demand, in a voice 
of thunder, a root-and-branch revolution of the whole ecclesias- 
tical framework. But throughout the whole of the middle ages, 
from Mahomet to Luther, either the Arabians or the Jews were 
unceasingly keeping alive a spirit of active speculation, un- 
shackled by any limitations whatsoever. ‘ The ink of the doctor 
is equally valuable with the blood of the martyr,” “ Paradise is 
as much for him who has rightly used the pen as for him who has 
fallen by thesword,” are noble maxims current in Arabian literature. 
It has been said the Arabians overran the domains of science as 
quickly as they overran the realms of their neighbours. The 
cultivators of mathematics, astronomy, medicine, and general 
literature abounded in the court of Almansor at Bagdad, and his 
successors, who invited all philosophers, whatever their religion 
might be, and offered them their protection. The establishment 
of libraries was incessantly prosecuted, and the collection and 
copying of manuscripts properly organized. The best works on 
science in foreign languages were translated into Arabian, and the 
stores of knowledge in the realms of mathematics, astronomy, and 
medicine enriched by new and independent discoveries. In like 
manner, about the 11th century, the Jews performed a similar ser- 
vice in Europe for the oppressed branches of physical knowledge. 
All the best physicians in Europe were Jews. The most orthodox 
monarchs, and even the Pope Boniface VIII. himself, committed 
their bodies to the care of the infidel. Medicine occupied a pro- 
minent place in the Rabbinical educational course. The Hebrew 
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doctor, Maimonides, had an European reputation. The school of 
Narbonne was under the presidency of Doctor Rabbi Abou ; there 
was also a flourishing school of medicine at Arles. In these insti- 
tutions instruction was given through the medium of Hebrew and 
Arabic. The versatility of acquirement among the physicians is 
illustrated both by the Spanish and French Jews. Some acquired 
reputation in grammar, criticism, and astronomy ; others in poetry 
or theology. 

In enumerating the different influences that operated directly 
or indirectly upon European thought during the middle ages, we 
think Dr. Draper has paid insufficient attention to the enormous, 
though indirect, energies of different forms of legal systems and 
political institutions. It is true that these are in all cases the 
product of multifarious physical antecedents, but they are none 
the less important antecedents themselves. It is probable that 
the cause of Dr. Draper's neglect of them is a personal indifference 
to such phenomena, not unfrequent in those who pass their lives 
in the laboratory, or in a course of secluded occupations far away 
out of the reach of the ephemeral animosities of public life. But 
a writer on universal history must have universal sympathies. The 
most conspicuous features of the kind in question during the 
middle ages are the influences of Roman law and of the feudal 
system. Each of these subjects is too large for us to enter upon 
here: we can only refer the reader to the works of Maine, Guizot, 
and Hallam. Mr. Maine has lately shown that the study of law 
became, during the later days of the Western Empire, the only 
opening by which the acutest and most vigorous intellects of the 
day could procure either employment or celebrity. We need 
scarcely remind the reader how the exact methods and rigorously 
deductive reasoning which characterise the Imperial jurisprudence 
have worked themselves into the very language, sentiments, and 
methods of thought of every province of the empire ; and how the 
form and expressions of the statute law of Rome have been re- 
peated in the canonical and feudal institutions, in the customs of 
the obscurest villages of the most widely-separated countries, and 
in every modern code, whether compiled for the use of European, 
American, Indian, or Australasian communities. The operation 
of the feudal system, which was introduced from the North, as the 
former influence from the South, has been scarcely less wide- 
spread and beneficial. Mr. Hallam points out how the inefficiency 
of the feudal militia, perhaps, saved Europe, during the middle ages, 
from the danger of an universal monarchy ; how thereby the names 
of right and privilege were not swept away by the desolating hand 
of power; and how the notion of individual claims was preserved 
through the limitations incident to services and vassalage. ‘These 
were cautiously marked out in the records of customs, and the 
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reciprocity of obligations was persistently observed. The trial by 
peers tended in the same direction. As a set-off to these advan- 
tages, the contempt of peaceful occupations thereby engendered, 
as well as habits of warfare irreconcileable with those of industry, 
are not to be overlooked. On the whole, says Mr. Hallam,— | © 


“Society had sunk, for several centuries after the dissolution of the 
Roman empire, into a condition of utter depravity, where, if any vices 
could be selected as more eminently characteristic than others, they 
were falsehood, treachery, and ingratitude. In slowly purging ‘off the 
lees of this extreme corruption, the feudal spirit exerted its ameliorat- 
ing influence. Violation of faith stood first in the catalogue of crimes, 
most repugnant to the very essence of a feudal tenure, most severely 
and promptly avenged, most branded by general infamy. The feudal - 
law-books breathe throughout a spirit of honourable obligation.” 


. Such were the general influences at work during that period of 
about one thousand years, usually termed the “ Middle Ages.” 
There were the unceasing aggressions of the Papacy and its con- 
flicts, now with secular despotism, now with the moral reforming 
spirit, embodied in the rival potentates of Europe, now again 
with the intellectual reforming spirit, penetrating Italy from 
France, Spain, and Sicily ; there were opiates for the tnderstand- 
ing supplied by scholasticism in the person of such orthodox 
mystics as Erigena and Berengar; there were opiates for the 
charitable emotions and ineradicable religious instincts supplied 
by the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Benedictines. With all this 
there were political institutions spread over all the northern coun- 
tries of Europe, preserving alive « spirit of personal independence, 
and hereafter to furnish a standing-place for the champions of 
resistance and renovation. It was the inherent vice of the Romish 
system (Dr. Draper tells us) that, from the very commencement 
of the Papacy, that system became divorced from the intellectual 
progress of the world, and whatever ground for reverence it main- 
tained was long due solely to the grandeur of its almost isolated 
morality. : 
“Never in the world before was there such a system. From her 
central seat at Rome, her all-seeing eye, like that of Providence itself, 
could equally take in a hemisphere at a glance, or examine the private 
life of an individual. Her boundless influence enveloped kings in their 
palaces, and relieved the beggar at the monastery gate. In all Europe 
there was not a man too obscure, too insignificant, or too desolate for 
her. Surrounded by her solemnities, every one received his name at 
her altar, her bells chimed at his marriage, her knell tolled at his funeral. 
She extorted from him the secrets of his life at her confessionals, and 
punished his faults by her penances. In his hour of sickness and 
trouble her servants sought him out, teaching him, by her exquisite 
litanies and prayers, to place his reliance in God, or strengthening him 
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for the trials of life by the example of the holy and the just. Her 
prayérs. had an efficacy to give repose to the soul of his dead. When, 
even to his friends, his lifeless body had become an -offence, in the 
name of God she received it into her consecrated ground, and under 
her shadow he rested till the great reckoning-day. In ages of lawless- 
ness and rapine, among people but a step above savages, she vindicated 
the inviolability of her precincts against the hand of power, and made 
her temples a refuge and sanctuary for the despairing and oppressed. 
Truly she was the shadow of a’ great rock in a weary land.” 


Such ‘was Rome once. It may be that one and another solitary 
saint in her communion represent the magnificent ‘ideal still. 
Had this been so always, so irresistible is moral greatness, that 


-even her intellectual divorce would not have caused her ruin— 


or at least, the conflict would have been far longer and more 
severe. But in an evil day for Rome (shall we say a felicitous 
day for the progress of mankind?) as Rome had long been 
opposed to the intellectual, so she became ranged in defiance of 
the moral progress and instincts of mankind as well. The 
maxim, “ Good spoilt is the worst evil,” has no more melancholy 
illustration than the biographies of the medieval Popes. Intel- 
lectual prgstration, corruption of doctrine, internecine civil dis- 
sensions, bigotry, fanaticism, and every species of intolerance, 
Europe bore with long, and might have borne with to this day ; 
but the heart of the Northern nations was far too sound, their 
mental faculties far too vigorous, to be long deluded by a 
spectacle of sin and shame rampant in the ecclesiastical capital 
itself. The mine was thus laid beneath the ancient system, and 
it only waited for some more active and positive agencies to 
spring it. ‘These (Dr. Draper thinks) were supplied partly from 
moral, partly from intellectual sources. Among the former, in 
addition to the advancing morality of Europe, in contradistine- 
tion to the paralysis and corruption of the Church of Rome, the 
effects of the crusading expeditions are most conspicuous. The 
system of Roman theology has ever been exclusive, and has logi- 
cally followed out the motto, “nulla salus extra ecclesiam.” But 
when brought face to face with the Mohammedans, the barbarian 
Christians of Europe were put to the blush. ‘They found a civi- 
lization of which nothing they had seen or dreamed of presented 
the faintest image. Expecting to meet with bloodthirsty fiends, 
they found in the Saracens valiant, merciful, just, and generous 
adversaries. ‘‘ They had witnessed undaunted courage, chivalrous 
bearing, intellectual culture higher than their own. They had 
been in lands filled with the prodigies of human skill; they did 
not melt down into the populations to whom they returned 
without imparting to them a profound impression, destined to 
make itself felt in the course of time.” 
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The great maritime discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and the opening out of a new world, together with the 
sudden vision of the ancient civilizations of Mexico and Peru, 
all tended to the ruin of Romish supremacy. The long-cherished 
cosmogony, ethnology, and geography, sanctioned by the patristic 
authorities, were violently exploded. As is the necessary fate of 
the greatest revolutions, much that was good and valuable was 
torn up together with the uprooting of the tree of error. But 
the gain far exceeded the loss ; the sharp epidemic convulses the 
whole system, and if the body is left weaker for the shock, it is 
at least no longer full of the seeds of sickness, and will shortly 
again move on in a new career of health and gladness. Dr. 
Draper marks the successive periods of the decline of the eccle- 
siastical system by the several methods it adopted in the treat- 
ment of the revolts of the Albigenses, Wickliffe, Luther, and the 
philosophers of the French Revolution. In the case of the 
Albigensian heresy, by the most atrocious excision, Rome 
absolutely annihilated it. In the case of Wickliffe, a bull was 
sent to London requiring the arch-heretic to be seized and put in 
irons ; yet Wickliffe died in his bed. His bones rested quietly 
in his grave for forty-four years, but ecclesiastical vengeance 
burned them at last, and scattered them to the winds. On the 
revolt of Luther, the times no longer permitted either the sum- 
mary despotism or the lofty self-assertion that had been possible 
before. The struggle was maintained with unflinching con- 
stancy for one hundred and thirty years. Then came the peace 
of Westphalia, and it was found that the Church had lost the 
whole of Northern Europe. In the case of the philosophic revo- 
lution in France, the Church was unable even to offer the show 
of resistance, ‘‘ The world had gone after them.” 

We have now, under Dr. Draper's guidance, travelled through 
the bygone ages of Europe, and been landed on the platform of 
modern life. It would argue little ingenuity in the author of a 
new classification of periods if they were not so adjusted as to 
make the author's own age quadrate with the age of Reason. 
We will cherish the fond hope that posterity will support and 
countersign this decision. We trust that posterity will not 
roughly overrule it, and denominate the present age rather 4 
time of mixed credulity and incredulity, only redeemed from 
some severer title by the rare instances it presents of broad and 
genuine culture, and the more frequent ones of excessive but 
distorted development. Without anticipating our own post- 
humous fame or notoriety, it will be more profitable to cast a 
few glances back over the territory through which we have 
passed, and ascertain whether the optical instrument lent us by 
Dr. Draper has really enabled us to descry any fixed laws of 
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intellectual development, and if so, what these laws are. To any 
one habituated to the methods of inquiry employed in strictly 
physical investigations, the necessary absence of experiment, and 
the extreme imperfection of all observations, will seem a vice 
fatal to all researches of the kind now before us. It is plain 
that much of the plausibility in the results is due to a happy 
selection of instances, to the exclusion of all inconsistent and 
unmanageable occurrences, to the art of a luminous presen- 
tation of successive phenomena, and to the dominant force of 
one idea or theory reducing all history into harmony with itself. 
We can hardly drive away the uncomfortable feeling that, by a 
trifling readjustment of the magic lens, by shifting ever so 
slightly the point of view, the whole recorded facts of history 
might be made to tell a story the direct converse and refutation 
of that now told. This flaw in the prosecution of historical 
science is more palpably experienced in Dr. Draper's work than 
in Mr. Buckle’s. Even im the introduction to the work of the 
latter, there was at least the attempt to dig up from the closed 
quarry of the past all the smallest and seemingly most insig- 
nificant facts of every description, to sift and discriminate, to co- 
ordinate and arrange them. In the work before us, the vast 
generalizations and extended pictures are certainly imposing, and 
only too easily thrust home the doctrine in the name of which 
they are successively adduced. But it will not be by such 
wholesale representations that historical science can ever become 
a trustworthy source of political prophecy. It will only take its 
place by the side, or rather at the head, of its rivals in the field of 
knowledge, when solitary facts have been accumulated to an 
extent and with an accuracy scarcely yet dimly conceived; and 
when the order of those facts is readily readjusted to a succession 
of ever newly-suggested hypotheses, that hypothesis alone being 
ultimately accepted which furnishes a basis for successful predic- 
tion. In the meantime, such provisional treatises as the present 
are not without their use; they call attention to certain super- 
ficial indications of internal law, and so impart to an historic 
chaos all the dramatic interest and grandeur of necessary evolu- 
tion ; they present at one glance many different series of events 
which the ordinary necessities attending detailed study tend to 
separate and dislocate; and in the present work, the general 
analogy which Dr. Draper has taken such pains to elaborate 
between the stages of human life and the general vicissitudes 
through which the few nations whereof any memorials survive 
have passed, is at least interesting, and possibly implies some 
deep, but at present scarcely established relation. 

Assuming, then, that the records of European history do, in 
fact, enable us to discover some very general laws of mental 
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development, we naturally are led to ask what these laws 
are. ‘The answer to this question will be simplified by the follow- 
ing considerations. There is no more familiar distinction observed 
both in ordinary conversation and in all speculative discourse 
than that between what is intellectual and what is moral in 
the constitution of man. ‘The two classes of faculties are 
generally held to be heterogeneous, and for the most part mu- 
tually opposed; some even have regarded them as mutually 
exclusive. The distinction in question is, no doubt, a useful 
one by which to indicate two different forms of mental activity, 
corresponding to different objects of human interest ; yet we shall 
submit that there is no ground whatever for the supposal of any 
opposition between them, but, on the contrary, that they are 
essentially one. We do not assert that a fool may not exhibit in 
himself certain lower forms of morality, by which he may extort 
the reluctant admission that he is a good, or at least not a bad 
man ; or that a mind actively and successfully occupied in certain 
departments of intellectual research may not, through dispropor- 
tionate development in other ways, deservedly be regarded as a 
bad, or at least not a good man. But we do assert that no man 
can attain the highest perfection in either intellectual or moral 
excellence, without being proportionately developed in both; that 
true intellectual and moral progress, both in nations and indivi- 
duals, go hand in hand, and that any flaw or abrasion that de- 
stroys the one necessarily tends to destroy the other. The whole 
processes by which moral notions are constructed and applied are 
intellectual. ‘I'here is, first, the framing of a general moral Jaw, 
from an attentive observation of all the facts of life which appear 
to conduce to the greater or less happiness or misery of a greater 
or less proportion of living beings. ‘There is, secondly, a deduc- 
tion from this general law, by which a case in hand is found to 
be one suited to the practical application of the moral rule. ‘There 
is, thirdly, the energy and self-control by which the individual 
man does so apply, in his own conduct, the moral rule in ques- 
tion. Manifestly these are the very same steps pursued, and re- 
quire identical qualities of mind, as in the case of the discovery 
and application of an intellectual law. Most men, indeed, do not 
go through for themselves the whole formal investigation, but 
rather live upon axioms and formulas. ‘These, however, are 
scarcely the men most likely to take the right step on an emer- 
gency presenting peculiar complexities. They will be most ex- 
posed to the seductions of sophistry, to temptation, to errorof every 
kind. Just so is it in the intellectual world, and we need not 
pursue the resemblance. Now, in the intellectual history of Eu- 
rope we have two rival streams of influence, one operating chiefly 
through tho intellect, the other through the moral feelings; and 
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yet, as we shall show, each, to some extent, operating through both. 
The one is the philosophy, the literature, the science of Greece ; 
the other is the Christian religion. These are the main positive 
and aggressive agencies by which modern thought and character 
have been determined. Besides these, indeed, the diffusive work 
of Alexander, the conservative, coercive, and organising spirit of 
Rome, and the reactionary and sanative conquests of Mahomet, 
all contributed their several aid. Now it will scarcely be denied 
that, at no time in the history of the ancient world, did moral 
conceptions, including the notions of truth, honour, self-sacrifice, 
patriotism, self-culture, ever rise to so high a level as when intel- 
lectual speculation was at its zenith of glory and independence at 
Athens. It is equally true that, while it was the more appropriate 
function of Christianity to insist on moral obligations, and chiefly 
those of charity, humility, resignation, veneration, and self-con- 
trol, for the aggregate body of which no adequate place was found 
in any single system of heathen morality; still Christianity did 
also in its origin give a most effectual spur to intellectual develop- 
ment. Associated as that religion soon became with the tyranny 
of riotous majorities at councils, with the despotism of bishops, 
with the enforced stupor of the middle ages, and with the freez- 
ing of independent thought effected by Papal infallibility, and 
attempted by modern intolerance, we are apt to overlook what 
Christianity was once, and what in its own essence it is still. It 
arose among the most exclusive of all people, and it went forth 
offering the privileges it professed to confer to every nation under 
heaven. It knew no difference between ages or ranks, rich or 
poor, small or great. Never was such a confession of the com 

munity of all human kind so courageously and publicly made 
before. ‘The rites were the simplest, the doctrine the most inar 

tificial, and the morality such as at once found a response in every 
heart. So soon was the native strength of the religion laid hold of 
by Constantine, and prostituted in order to reinvigorate the putrid 
mass of the Roman Kmpire, that we can scarcely say now what 
Christianity might have done or even what it did. Its influence on 
intellectual progress, preaching as it did personal responsibility, 
self-conquest, and the fellowship of all human beings, must have 
been only less than the enormous moral bias it has exerted up to 
the present day, in spite of having been bound up in an odious 
union with every form of corruption, sin, and bloodshed. Thus, 
the whole course of European progress has been partly intellectual, 
partly moral. Grecian thought has been the representative of 
the former, Christianity of the latter. The Roman Empire finally 
crushed out the last sparks of independence emitted by the one ; 
the vast ecclesiastical system of the Roman Church has, in the main, 
with some few temporary exceptions, corrupted to the foulest uses 
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the other. In this country, and in this age, we are free from the 
Papal supremacy, and form no part of an universal empire. The 
science of Greece has developed into lordly proportions, such as 
not even Plato's visions shadowed forth. We would trust we have 
lost none, and gained a few, elements of moral grandeur. The 
lesson of the book before us, as of all other genuine history, is 
that our future history will be determined by ourselves. Our only 
object in ascertaining laws is that we may obey them. We must 
know the conditions present before-we can regulate them. One 
such.condition, at least, we have discovered, plain as the sun in 
the heavens—that only by universal toleration, and the largest 
possible share of personal liberty, can the mind of man grow. 
Nor is it only governments or inquisitions that can throw a deadly 
shade over the tender plant of speculation. Unkind prejudice, 
misrepresentation, suspicion, ill-will, form a system of social os- 
tracism equally deadly to the true life of the world. That life we 
can cherish, or that life we can kill. Every careless word, every 
doubting look, directed at the propagator of novel ideas, is preg- 
nant with infinite mischief; while he who gives a cup of cold 
water only to the weary and isolated thinker shall in no wise lose 
his reward. 
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INE months have now elapsed since the insurrection which 

last year nearly precipitated Europe into a general war, was 
finally crushed by the united efforts of the three great Powers 
whose names have for a century been associated with the cause 
of despotism and reaction. The more immediate and pressing 
interest of the Danish war, which broke out almost simultaneously 
with the cessation of the Polish struggle, has to a great extent 
absorbed the public attention during the interval ; and less is 
perhaps known at this moment of the present state of the country 
which so recently excited the warmest sympathies of Western 
Europe, than at any previous period of her history. A general 
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impression seems to prevail that, although there is still-much to 
be found fault with in the present administration of Poland, the 
Russian Government is, on the whole, well disposed towards that 
country, and inclined to strengthen its authority by a milder 
system of rule, and the progressive development of education 
and material prosperity among the people. It will be well to 
examine how much of truth, and how much of error, there is in 
this impression. 

It is probable that after the signal failure of the negotiations 
of last year, our Government will not again interfere in the affairs 
of Poland, at least for some time to come. This, however, does 
not make it any the less important that we should know how far 
a Power like Russia, with which we are necessarily thrown into 
constant relations, is to be trusted when she enters into solemn 
engagements with the other great Powers of Europe. The expe- 
rience of the past as regards the manner in which Russia treats 
engagements of this kind, is, it must be confessed, anything but 
reassuring. Her systematic and persistent violations of the 
Treaty of Vienna are matter of history, and have on more than 
one occasion called forth the reprobation of civilized Europe. 
Within a very recent period, Russia has again contracted obliga- 
tions towards the Western Powers; and we are now in a position 
to observe whether she shows any symptoms of a disposition to 
retrieve her character in this respect. Last year, during the 
stormy period of the Polish negotiations, reiterated assurances 
were given to Europe by the Emperor Alexander and his Govern 
ment, that certain concessions would be granted to the Poles 
as soon as peace was re-established. In March, 1863, Prince 
Gortchakoff officially stated to Lord Napier, then our ambassador 
at the Court of St. Petersburg, that ‘it had always been the 
intention of the Emperor to grant a large measure of amnesty 
to his revolted subjects after the cessation of resistance, exclud- 
ing only the principal authors of a movement which had caused so 
many calamities in the kingdom.”* About the same time, the 
Italian minister, Marquis Pepoli, was also informed by Prince 
Gortchakoff, that “ when resistance in Poland has ceased, an am- 
nesty will be granted ;” and, while not holding out any hope that 
the Emperor would grant a “ general representative Constitution” 
to Poland, the Prince added that “ His Majesty will persevere in 
the course of administrative reforms already commenced.” + 
Shortly after, a despatch was addressed to the Cabinet of Madrid 
by that of St. Petersburg, in which it was stated, that “ after 
the cessation of resistance, it was the purpose of the Emperor 
to use that clemency which was so congenial to Her Majesty's 





* “Correspondence respecting the Insurrection in Poland, 1863. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty,” p. 91. 
} Ibid., p. 130. 
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(the Queen of Spain‘’s) character.”* These promises were em- 
phatically repeated on several occasions during the negotiations 
which followed. In his despatch of the 14th of April,t Prince 
Gortchakoff wrote thus respecting the ‘institutions which the 
Emperor Alexander had granted to Poland :—' 


“The system inaugurated by our august master contains a germ 
which time and experience must develop. “ It is destined to lead to 
an administrative autonomy on.the basis of the provincial and muni- 
cipal institutions, which in England have been the starting-point and 
the foundation of the greatness and presperity of the country. But 
in the execution of this idea, the-Emperor has encountered obstacles 
which are found principally in the*agitations of the party of disorder. 

“The manifesto of the 31st of March indicates the wishes 
of our august master in this matter The Emperor has main- 
tained in force the institutidns already granted, and has declared that 
he reserved to hiniself the power of giving to them the developments 
indicated by time and the requirements of the country.” 


Referring to the six points proposed for the adoption of Russia 
by the Western Powers, i.e., a complete amnesty, national repre- 
sentation,’.a national administration, full liberty of conscience, 
recognition of the Polish language as the official language of the 
kingdom, and the establishment of a regular and legal system of 
recruiting, Prince Gortchakoff observed, in his despatch of the 
Ist of July, that the “ greater part” of these measures “ have 
already been either decreed or prepared on the initiative of his 
august master.” In the Russian memorandum addressed to the 
Cabinets of Paris, London, and Vienna, on the 26th of August, 
the same idea is expressed in a still more clear and unmistakeable 
manner :— 

“The three Courts have declared their desire to seek for the means 
of solution {n the limits of the engagements of 1815. The Emperor of 
Russia declares himself decided to maintain these engagements in all 
their extent. To satisfy them, his Majesty has granted to Poland institu- 
tions which are based upon the principles of administrative autonomy and 
electoral representation. He maintains these institutions, and reserves 
it to himself to develop them. On their side, the three Courts have 
recommended, as being able to contribute to the pacification of Poland, 
six points, the greater part of which are already in existence, while the 
others are in course of preparation, or in the direction of the views of 
which his Majesty has given intimation The Russian Govern- 
ment is, however, of opinion that, after the experience acquired, these 
measures cannot be applied in the presence of the insurrection in arms 
—that they ought to be preceded by the re-establishment of order.” 


The despatch which accompanied the above memorandum, and 
which closed the Russian correspondence on this subject, repeated 
these engagements with much solemnity :— 





* Correspondence, &c. p. 135, + Further Correspondence, &c. Part i. p. 5. 
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“Our august master continues to be animated by. the utes benevo- 
lent intentions towards Poland.’ . . . . To provide for the welfare of 
his subjects of all races, and of every religious conviction, is an obliga- 
tion which his Imperial Majesty has accepted before God, his conscience, 
and his people. Tlie Emperor devotes all his solicitude to the fulfil- 


ment of that obligatidn.” 


Here is a series of distinct obligations contracted by Russia 
towards Europe, and finally aecepted by the Western Powers, in 
part satisfaction of their pressmg demands in favour of the Poles. 
The time for the fulfilment 6f thése obligations has long passed. 
For nine months Poland has beep at peace, and its unfortunate 
inhabitants, heart-broken an@ ruined by defeat, have anxiously 
awaited the promised amnesty’and reforms which would have 
brought some consolation to their wounded spirits. So entirely, 
indeed, has all opposition to the Government, even of the most 
passive character, ceased, that even the insulting celebration 
of the anniversary of the attempt on the life of General Berg, 
which raised a cry of indignation througheut Europe, did not 
elicit the faintest sign of discontent at Warsaw. ‘It would seem 
that such a state of things must be eminently favourable to the 
introduction of wise and liberal measures of reform, or at least to’ 
the restoration of the institutions which were given to Poland 
when she was in the heat of her patriotic movement of 1861-62. 
Yet there is no sign of a disposition, we will not say to grant any 
reforms, but even to remove any portion of the weight of oppres~ 
sion which constituted one of the most powerful means adopted 
by the Government to subdue the insurrection. The same mili- 
tary satraps who condemned to Siberia or the gallows any person 
in their district whom they suspected of being in communication 
with the insurgents, stil] hold at their disposal the lives and pro- 
perties of the inhabitants of Poland; Mouravieff continues to 
hang people for political offences, and to impose heavy contribu- 
tions on the Polish inhabitants of Lithuania; and not a week 
passes but brings its quota of some hundred exiles for the wilds 
of Siberia and Eastern Russia. Men of the highest character and 
position in the country, such as M. Felinski, Archbishop of Warsaw, 
M. Wenglinski, Councillor of State, Prince Lubomirski, President 
of the Benevolent Society, &c., are still in exile, although at the 
time of their banishment the official journal of Warsaw stated that 
they would be allowed to return to Poland when peace was re- 
established ; and one of them, Prince Lubomirski, has recently 
been moved from Nijni-Novgorod upwards of 200 miles in the 
direction of Asiatic Russia, because he and his wife (from whom, 
though she is far advanced in pregnancy, he has been separated) 
received at their table and assisted in various ways the Poles who 
shared their exile. It is idle, in the face of such facts as these, 
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to talk of an amnesty for Poland ; and, in truth, there is not the 
smallest ground for expecting that one will be granted. If we 
look at the rest of the “six points,” which the Foreign Minister 
of Russia solemnly assured us last year were either in existence 
“‘or in course of preparation, or in the direction of the views of 
which his Majesty has given intimation,” we shall find it equally 
difficult to perceive any probability of their being adopted. So 
far is Poland from having a national representation, that no trace 
is left even of the institutions granted in 1861. The Council of 
State doesnot number a'single Pole among its members; the 
elective councils of districts and the municipal councils have been 
abolished ; and the Council of Administration is almost entirely 
composed of Russians. The promise of a national administration 
has been followed by the dismissal of nearly all the Polish Govern- 
ment officials in the country, and the appointment of Russians 
in their places. A Russian, M. Platonoff, has been nominated 
Secretary of State for the affairs of Poland at St. Petersburg ; and 
even on the Polish railways, the employés of Polish extraction 
have been removed from their posfs. The appointment of Rus- 
sians to all the places in the administration naturally brought 
about the universal use of Russian as the official language, in 
direct contradiction to the fourth of the “six points.” Finally, 
as an illustration of the liberty of conscience promised for the 
Poles, we will only allude to the blows aimed at their church by 
the persecution of their bishops, by the desfruction of the way- 
side crosses which are regarded by the Polish peasants with su- 
perstitious reverence, and recently by the sudden expulsion at 
midnight of the monks from more than a hundred monasteries of 
the kingdom of Poland.* The likeness of these measures to those 
adopted by the Emperor Nicholas after the suppression of the 
insurrection of 1831 is very striking. “ What my father did was 
well done,” said the Emperor Alexander to the Poles in 1856; 
and the words used by Lord Palmerston in his despatch to Lord 
Durham of the 3rd of July, 1832, are almost as applicable to the 
system pursued in Poland now as they were thirty years ago :— 
“The introduction of the Russian language into public acts—the 
transportation of whole families to the interior of Russia—the large 
introduction of Russians into the public employments in Poland—the 





* Much stress has been laid by some English newspapers on the statement 
in the ukase of last November, that the confiscated property of the Polish 
Church would be applied to charitable and ecclesiastical purposes, and the 
conduct of the Russian Government in this respect has even been favourably 
contrasted with that of the Governments of Ttaly and Spain on a similar occa- 
sion. It should be recollected, however, that the Russian Government is not 
more likely to keep its promises to the Polish people than it has those it made 
to the European Powers last year; and that, unlike the Catholic and Constitu- 
tional Governments of Italy and Spain, it has both the power and the will to 
oppress the national religion of the people under its rule. 
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interference with the national church ;—all these appear to be symp- 
toms of a deliberate intention to obliterate the political nationality of 
Poland, and gradually to convert it into a Russian province. It is 
evident, upon the slightest reflection, that such a project could not be 
accomplished. To change Poles so entirely as to impart to them the 
character of Russians, is an attempt for the success of which it would 
be difficult to assign a limit, either of time or perseverance. But the 
endeavour would lead to asevere and continued exertion of arbitrary 
power, which would create a strong and general feeling against Russia, 
and must be regarded as a decided violation of the engagements con- 
tracted by Russia at Vienna in 1815.” 


But we must not carry this parallel between the systems of 
Nicholas and Alexander too far. ‘There are now in the Govern- 
ment of Poland new influences at work, the existence of which 
would have been an impossibility in the times of the Russian do- 
minion of 1832. Under the well-meaning but weak successor of 
the iron-willed Nicholas, a Liberal party has spryng up in Russia, 
whose ill-organized efforts, however, in the cause of reform, have 
as yet been little more than the uncertain and confused experi- 
ments of an immature political dilettantism. To the leaders of 
this party Poland has been given up as a field on which to try 
their social and political theories; and a few words on their ob- 
jects and opinions will be here necessary, to enable the reader to 
appreciate the true character of the social transformation which 
is now being effected in that country. 

The effect of the Polish insurrection on the advance of Libe- 
ralism in Russia has been similar in many respects to that of the 
Danish war on the constitutional movement in Prussia. In both 
countries, the absorbing interest of foreign politics has stopped 
the progress of internal reforms: and in Russia, as well as in 
Prussia, though to a considerably less extent in the latter coun- 
try, a strong reaction has set in in favour of the Government. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that the Prussian Liberals, 
though unquestionably siding with their fellow-Germans in the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, never approved, as do those of 
Russia, the oppressive policy pursued by their Government. 
While making all due allowance for the passions aroused by the 
Polish struggle, there can be little doubt that the savage enthu- 
siasm with which the Liberals of Russia lavish applause on Mou- 
ravieff, and hound on the Government of Poland to shocking acts 
of cruelty and vengeance, shows that the old barbarous instinct 
is still latent among the Russian people, notwithstanding the 
apparent advance which has of late years taken place in their 
country in the direction of liberty and civilization. Among the 
most uncompromising of the admirers of Mouravieff and his sys- 
tem is M. Katkoff, the editor of the Moskowskia Wiedomosti, 
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now the most popular newspaper in Russia. M. Katkoff loudly 
proclaims that the paramount aim of the Russian Government in 
Poland should be the eradication of the national sentiment. He 
utterly repudiates the notion that Russia is under any treaty ob- 
ligation to Europe with regard to her Polish possessions, fully 
accepting the old argument of Nicholas, that since the insurrec- 
tion of 1831, Russia holds Poland by right of conquest; and he 
seems to think that good government, which the most arbitrary of 
despots profess to be the object of their rule, should in Poland 
be made subordinate to the greatness and compactness of the 
Russian State. These opinions have found so much favour among 
the enlightened classes of Russia, that when M. Schédo-Ferroti's 
able and moderate work, recommending the grant of a national 
administration to the kingdom of Poland, was sent by his friend 
M. Golownin, the Minister of Education, to the Russian Univer- 
sities, it was returned, with an intimation that it contained ideas 
which were repugnant to the feelings of every true Russian.* 

We have already seen how the policy thus advocated by M. 
Katkoff in his newspaper has been openly carried out by the 
Government of Poland. But the measures to which we have 
alluded were hardly such as a liberal would volunteer to execute. 
To hang and shoot political prisoners—to persecute the church— 
to exclude the people from all voice in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment—may be fit work for a Mouravieff or a Berg, but cannot 
be said to be consistent with the mission even of a Russian liberal. 
M. Katkoff's fellow partisans, however, found a ready opportunity 
of reconciling their social and political theories with their policy 
of Polish denationalisation, in the state of the peasant question 
in the kingdom of Poland. Since the first partition of his country 
in 1772, the position of the Polish peasant has been a peculiar 
one. Never a serfin the Russian sense of the word, he had up 
to that period been attached to the soil on the sole condition of 
working for his master during a certain number (which was fixed 
by custom) of days in the week; and if he had no political privi- 
leges, he was also exempt from the service of the State, which was 
exclusively performed by the nobles. The partitions, therefore, 
by placing the peasants of Lithuania and the other Eastern 
Provinces of Poland under the dominion of Russia, altered their 
condition considerably for the worse, more especially as it 
was about that time that several of the largest landowners 
began seriously to turn their attention to the substitution of a 
money-rent for the old system of forced labour. Count Andrew 





* It is said that M. Golownin will shortly be removed from his post for this 
attempt to spread opinions contrary to the policy of the Government, The 
author who writes under the xom de plume of Schédo-Ferroti is a nobleman from 
the Baltic provinces of Russia, and a zealous advocate of the policy of the 
Grand-Duke Constantine. 
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Zamoyski and others led the way in this salutary reform ; and its 
progress was still further facilitated by the famous constitution of 
the 3rd of May, 1791, which made the peasants equal to all other 
citizens in the eyes of the law, and gave them the right of con- 
cluding agreements with their landlords. The partitions which 
followed rendered nugatory this excellent measure: but its prin- 
ciple was tacitly acknowledged in the country, and the relations 
of the peasant towards the proprietor gradually became, in most 
respects, those of a tenant towards his landlord. In 1807, this 
principle acquired a legal confirmation in a portion of Poland 
by the introduction of the Code Napoléon in the Duchy of War- 
saw, out of which what is now called the kingdom of Poland 
was afterwards formed. ‘This code, which still governs the king- 
dom, placed the peasant on an equality with all the other citizens 
of the State ; and although its action has been impeded in many 
ways by the Russian Government, its practical effect has been to 
abolish the distinction between noble and peasant, and to trans- 
fer full one-fourth of the whole landed property of the kingdom 
into the hands of persons not belonging to the class of nobles. 
The old system of paying one’s rent with labour, however, pre- 
sented too many advantages in an agricultural country like 
Poland, where money is scarce, to be easily shaken off. The 
peasant had his cottage and his piece of ground almost as much 
at his disposal as if they were his own; evictions were of very 
rare occurrence, and in most parts of the country the same 
family of peasants had occupied the same ground for genera- 
tions. The proprietor, too, considered himself bound to render 
assistance to the peasant in a variety of cases where, if the con- 
nexion between them were dissolved, the peasant would have 
to shift for himself. This, to an English or French peasant, 
might perhaps seem a small matter when compared with the 
hardship of political dependence ; but it must be recollected that, 
owing to the efforts of the Russian Government. to stop the pro- 
gress of education, it is hardly possible to find in all Europe a 
class more ignorant than that of the peasants of Poland. The 
Statistical Tables published by order of the Russian Minister of 
the Interior inform us that, in 1858, out of the 4,790,379 in- 
habitants of the kingdom, 3,794,785 could neither read nor write, 
and that of these, 3,630,546 belonged to the peasant class. ‘The 
Polish patriots, however, did not fail to see the necessity of giving 
the peasants an interest in the political state of their country. 
The National Diet of 1831 considered several projects on this 
subject; but the moving incidents of the insurrection prevented 
their arriving at any practical conclusion. After the insurrection 
was put down, the Emperor Nicholas, wishing to conciliate the 
Polish proprietors, prohibited, under severe penalties, the pea- 
sants from making any attempt to be freed from their obligations. 
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On the other hand, in 1846, he forbade the proprietors to evict 
any peasant who occupied more than three acres of land. The 
next, and by far the best measure of the Russian Government on 
this subject, was that of 1858, which legalized any contracts 
voluntarily made between landlord and peasant for the transfor- 
mation of forced labour into rent. About the same time the 
Agricultural Society was founded. It consisted of more than 
4000 members, most of whom were landed proprietors: and it 
used all its efforts to procure the universal adoption of money 
payments as rent. It further proposed that a credit institution 
should be founded, for the purpose of dissolving the existing con- 
nexion between the peasants and their landlords. The peasant 
was to become a proprietor at once, paying a yearly sum equal to 
his rent to the institution for twenty-eight years, after which 
period he would be free from any further obligation in this 
respect; and the proprietors were to be compensated by 4 per 
cent. bonds issued by the institution, and redeemable in the 
same period. ‘This arrangement was evidently a very liberal one 
on the part of the proprietors, and is the best proof of the sin- 
cerity of their intentions with regard to the peasants. It was 
nipped in the bud, however, by the dissolution of the Agricultural 
Society in 1861; and although the Government carried out the 
project of the society so far as the general adoption of money 
payments to the landlord was concerned, it took no steps, before 
the outbreak of the insurrection, to make the land the property 
of its peasant occupiers. To do this was the first care of the 
National Government. By its decree of the 22nd of January, 
1863, it declared all farmers proprietors of their farms, and 
promised the then proprietors compensation from the national 
treasury. This decree was, to a certain extent, carried out. On 
many estates the proprietors voluntarily liberated their tenants 
from the payment of rent, and on others a similar result was 
achieved by private arrangement. Of compensation there could 
of course be no question, after the disastrous issue of the struggle ; 
but in most cases the proprietors considered themselves repaid 
either by the consciousness of having done a patriotic act, or by 
the concessions voluntarily made by the peasant in return for 
his enfranchisement. 

Such was the state of the peasant question in the kingdom of 
Poland when M. Milutin, one of the chiefs of the school of poli- 
tical theorists whose doctrines are now the fashion in Russia, 
arrived at Warsaw, accompanied by a few followers, in the autumn 
of 1863. He remained in the country four or five weeks, which 
he spent in collecting information regarding the condition of 
the agricultural classes in Poland ; and on his return to St. 
Petersburg, he and his companions prepared a series of ukases 
destined to effect a complete change in the social and economical 
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relations of the kingdom. This important measure, regarding 
which not a single Pole, nor even any of the Russians in the 
Polish Government, was consulted, received the sanction of the 
Emperor on the 2nd March last. It has been severely censured 
by eminent French economists; and we have no intention of 
going over the same ground as MM. Garnier and Léonce de 
Lavergne, in their learned disquisitions on the subject. We will 
here only enumerate those leading provisions of the ukases of the 
2nd March whose object and meaning may be clearly understood 
without any special knowledge of political economy, and which 
sufficiently characterize the general tendency of a regulation 
that has no precedent in the social history of Europe. The 
promulgation of the first of the ukases was announced to the 
peasants of the kingdom by General Berg, the Lieutenant of the 
Emperor, in these words :— 

“ Peasants of the kingdom, you have not listened to the rebels; 
you have remained faithful to your legitimate sovereign, and it is from 
him alone that you have expected your liberation. ‘The moment has 
arrived for realizing your desires, and for doing so in such a manner 
that in future the landlords who have oppressed you may neither have 
the opportunity nor the power of doing so, by deceiving the Govern- 
ment and hindering your just reclamations from reaching it.” 

The Government thus credits itself with having taken the 
initiative in improving the condition of the peasants, and at the 
same time strives to turn them against their former landlords, by 
accusing the latter of thwarting its good intentions in their 
favour. The brief sketch we have given of the history of the 
peasant question shows the utter groundlessness and falsity of 
these assertions. It is true that the Government, bent on 
securing the good-will of the ignorant classes of the kingdom, 
gives them greater advantages than were offered to them by their 
former landlords; but it does this, as we shall presently see, by 
a system of reckless spoliation, which nothing short of despotic 
authority would ever dare to carry into effect. The first ukase 
begins by annulling all contracts entered into between the peasant 
and landlord, with respect to the tenure of land, up to the date 
of its issue, and by declaring the peasant the absolute and uncon- 
ditional proprietor of the land and buildings he occupies. This 
applies not only to farmers who have for generations been the 
occupiers of the land, but to all agricultural labourers without 
distinction (Arts. 5, 14), however short may have been the period 
of their occupancy. All arrears of rent, &c., are also annulled. 
By Art. 15, if there is a mine or a quarry on the land occupied 
by the peasant, it becomes his property, and its original proprietor 
must puy the peasant an indemnity if he wishes to continue the 
works. Besides the land and the buildings upon it, the peasant 
becomes the proprietor of the cattle, agricultural implements, &c. 
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on his portion of the estate. Nor does the spoliation stop here: 
estates left unoccupied, or not in the actual possession of their 
proprietors, are to be divided among such peasants, not being 
occupiers of land, “‘as have acquired rights to the imperial 
favour.” Finally, the land is given to the peasants free from all 
charges on account of mortgages, &c. (Art. 25), a measure which 
will bring ruin on thousands of families. Several clauses in this 
ukase appear to be specially framed for the purposé of breeding 
lawsuits and quarrels between the old and the new proprietors. 
Thus a clean sweep is made of all the arrangenfents’ effected 
between landlord and peasant since 1846; and the peasant hag 
the right, if he thinks fit, to claim the property*he occupied at 
that date, although since then it may have ,tepeatedly changed 
hands, and been largely augmented in value. Moreover, on 
many estates the substitution of a money payment for labour, as 
rent, has been effected only since 1846; and in these cases the 
proprietor naturally placed his tenants on farms outside of the 
property occupied by himself. These tenayts now have the 
right to claim the lands they occupied in 1846, which, if allowed, 
would in many cases settle them in the midst of a gentleman's” 
park or model farm. Another serious grievance of the old pro- 
prietor is the right given to the peasants to cut wood in his 
forests, and to send their cattle to graze in his fields. Under 
the old system this was a privilege accorded to the peasants by 
special permission of their masters; and this enforcement of 
what was formerly a voluntary service, on the old proprietor, 
simultaneously with the abolition of the compulsory service of 
the peasant, aptly illustrates the general spirit and tendency of 
these regulations. ‘The second ukase establishes a new organiza- 
tion of the country parishes. Formerly, the local administration 
of each parish was confided to its proprietor, who, however, was 
liable to be removed from his post by the Government. His 
functions were somewhat similar to those of our own justices of 
the peace; and he was assisted in his duties by constables 
selected by the peasants from among themselves. Under the 
new system, the offices of magistrate (wojt) and constable 
(soltys) are retained, but the persons who fill them are of a very . 
different class from their predecessors. They are to be elected 
by the “general assembly,” consisting of all the adult inha- 
bitants (including women) of the parish, who are in possession of 
at least three acres of land—with the exception, however, of the 
police magistrates and the officials of their department, the 
clergy, and all persons “ under police supervision ;” i.e., suspected 
of patriotism. Besides electing the wojts, and other parish 
officials, this assembly is to be charged with the administration 
of the parish schools and charitable institutions, and the impo- 
sition of parochial rates... We need scarcely point out that the old 
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proprietor will fare but hardly under the administration of such 
an assembly. He and the other more wealthy members of the 
parish, although the most interested in the imposition of the 
local rates, will have to bow to the decision of the ignorant and 
poor majority ; and even if they elect him their wojt, the chief of 


‘the district has the power of annulling such election. As a 


rule, however, the old proprietors and the rest of the educated 
members of the parish are debarred from voting in the assembly 
at all by their falling under one or other of the categories of ex- 
ceptions, The new wojts, who are salaried officials, under the 
superintendence of the chiefs of districts, have extensive judicial 


‘ powers over the person and property of every indiyidual in their 


parishes; but they are‘subject to dismissal for “ abuses or neglect.” 
Notwithstanding their important functions, it is not considered 
necessary that they should know how to read or write; and each of 
them is permitted to engage a clerk to supply his deficiencies in this 
respect. This clerk, whose acquirements make him the most power- 
ful personage in the parish, is usually a Russian official, under 
the direct orders’of the Russian chief of the district. The new 
organization is, in fact, the introduction into Poland of Russian 
officialism, thinly masked by a fornr of local self-government. 

The compensation to the old proprietors, which forms the 
subject of the third ukase, is regulated on a similar principle to 
that adopted by the Agricultural Society in 1861. ‘Their losses 
on the*revenue arising from the sale of liquors, the possession of 
mines and quarries, &c., are, however, not taken into considera- 
tion, and the value of their rents-and the lands which have been 
taken from them has been fixed at so low a rate, that M. de 
Lavergne has calculated they will recover, at the highest 
estimate, not more than one-tenth of what they have lost. On 
the other hand, the Government, under the pretext of obtaining 
the necessary funds for compensating the proprietors, imposes 
upon the peasants a land-tax equivalent to two-thirds of their 
former rents, and also takes into its hands the profits arising from 
the sale of liquors, besides levying an additional tax on all the 
landed property in the kingdom not belonging to the peasants ; 
a.e., on the old proprietors, who will thus be repaid in their own 
money. Evidently the result will be, that the Government will 
grow rich at the expense of both the old and the new proprietors. 
‘The preamble to this ukase clearly shows the political object which 
has presided over the preparation of these measures :— 

“ It will henceforward depend on the proprietors themselves to acce- 
lerate the issue of the indemnity stock and to consolidate its value. This 
object they will certainly obtain, if, profiting by the painful teachings 
of experience, they will endeavour to appease the public mind and put 
an end to disorders incompatible with the maintenance, not only of 
public peace, but also of private credit. By lending intelligent aid to 
the Government, they will do themselves the most useful of services.” 
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The fourth ukase treats of the manner in which the other three 
are to be executed. A principal committee and provincial com- 
mittees are to be formed for this purpose; the committee to be 
presided over by the Lieutenant of the Emperor, and the com- 
missions to execute its decisions, with the assistance of the mili- 
tary commandants. The powers of this committee, which has 
been well named a “ Committee of Public Safety,” are of the 
most extensive and varied description. Besides being charged 
with every detail of the execution of the revolutionary measures 
above described, it has full power to decide on all complaints, to 
settle all difficulties, to superintend the new rural assemblies, and 
to fix the amount of compensation due to each proprietor. The 
committee is composed exclusively of Russians, chiefly amateur 
politicians and literary men, who apply their crude social and econo- 
mical theories to a country of which they know little or nothing. 
As for the commissions, they are a grotesque mixture of persons of 
all professions, and from all parts of Russia. Full one-half of 
them are Russian officers of the inferior ranks ; among the rest 
are students of the Universities of Moscow and St. Petersburg, a 
physician, a sub-inspector of police, a luggage inspector on a rail- 
way, a custom-house official, and a municipal employé from the 
Chinese frontier. It will not be difficult to understand how the 
execution of the ukases by such men has placed the country in a 
state of lamentable anarchy. Following‘the letter of the ukase 
which gives a peasant the land or building he occupies, the com- 
missions have in one instance given a mill to the miller who 
rented it, in another a cow-house to the milkmaids who were 
milking their master’s cows; in a third a piece of ground toa 
farm-labourer who was ploughing it for his employer. Every- 
where they openly favour the peasant against the old proprietor, 
who finds he can get no one to till his land, his former labourers 
now having land of their own. General Berg, seeing that several 
large estates in the kingdom remained uncultivated for want of 
hands, permitted the Russian soldiers to hire themselves out as 
labourers to the proprietors ; but the committee put its veto on 
this measure, and the permission was withdrawn. Complete ruin 
now threatens the whole country, whose chief wealth has hitherto 
consisted in its agricultural products. The ukases of the 2nd of 
March, which have resolved Polish society into its first elements, 
have dealt a fatal blow to the fundamental rights of property ; all 
trade is at a stand-still, and manufactures are almost anni- 
hilated ; and the incessant taxes and contributions impoverish 
proprietor and peasant alike to fill the rapacious hands of the 
Government. 

But the Liberals of the Katkoff school have not stopped here 
in their efforts to crush out the patriotic sentiment in Poland. 
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A new series of ukases on public education, with the avowed ob- 
ject of “continuing and developing the work of radical transfor- 
mation commenced by the ukases of the 2nd of March,” was 
issued on the llth of September last. Formerly the parish 
schools were placed under the superintendence of local com- 
mittees, acting in connexion with the Department of Education, 
and empowered to appoint, subject to the approval of the Minis- 
ter, duly certificated schoolmasters to the villages. According to 
the official Invalide Russe, this arrangement is regarded as too 
much in conformity with that “tendency to autonomy which the 
Government itself formerly thought calculated to advance the real 
interests of the country,” and the new ukases are intended to re- 
move this defect. The superintendence of the village schools is now 
intrusted to the “ general assemblies,” the great majority of whose 
members, as we have already shown, can neither read nor write. 
The wojts, who are equally illiterate, nominate the candidates for 
the appointment of village schoolmaster; and the final decision 
rests with a “ director of schools,” a Government official appointed 
by the chief committee. By Art. 38 of the first ukase, all certi- 
ficates of qualification are dispensed with, and the director of 
schools is made the sole judge of the merits of the candidate. 
There are ten of these directors, and among their chief duties are 
the removal of schoolmasters who “ exert a noxious influence,” 
and the imposition of a contribution “ equal to the salary of the 
delinquent” on all villages where the schoolmaster “ shows in- 
tentions contrary to established order.” (Art. 86.) By Art. 35 
of the same ukase, members of religious orders and congregations 
of both sexes are excluded from all participation in public edu- 
cation ; and Art. 54 even prohibits the village curate trom teach- 
ing religion and sacred history, except with the permission of the 
director of schools and the general assembly. But the strangest 
of these regulations is that which orders the language of the ma- 
jority of the pupils to be used in schools where the children are of 
various races. This isas if our Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation had issued an ordinance forbidding national schoolmasters 
to teach in any language but Welsh in Wales, Scotch in Scotland, 
or Hebrew in Houndsditch. Such a measure in England would 
be simply ridiculous; but in Poland it has evidently a deep 
political object. We should not forget that the committee, which 
is armed with full power to execute these ukases, is the same 
which has effected the social disintegration of the Polish people 
by means of the ukases of the 2nd of March ; and the regulation in 
question can have no other object than the further development 
of the principles enunciated by M. Katkoff, the literary repre- 
sentative of the committee, by the severance in Poland of that 
powerful tie of language which constitutes one of the most 
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effectual elements of union in a patriotic nation. The general 
spirit, moreover, of these ukases, which turn the machinery of 
public education from its original purpose to that of exercising a 
political surveillance over the people, fully confirms this view. 
We know not how much of truth there may be in the rumour, 
that Russia contemplates the incorporation of the Kingdom of 
Poland with the Empire: this much, however, is certain, that by 
the ukases of the 2nd of March and 11th of September, she has 
made a considerable advance in that direction. 

We will not enlarge on the immorality of these regulations, 
whose wickedness is scarcely greater than their folly. If it has 
been the curse of Poland to be placed under rulers whose avowed 
object has been tyranny and oppression, her sufferings have been 
often in some degree lessened by the ignorance of those whose 
task it was to wound and torture her. In their savage attacks on 
her pinioned and helpless body, her governors have, on more 
than one occasion, missed a vital part, through not knowing how 
to reach it; and it has even sometimes happened that their 
attempts to lop off a healthy limb have only resulted in eradi- 
cating a rotten place in her organization. It is probable that the 
last attacks of Russia on the national vitality of Poland will ulti- 
mately produce some such effect as this. We have seen that, 
before the insurrection of last year broke out, one-fourth of the 
whole of the landed property of the kingdom was in the hands of 
persons who did not belong to the class of nobles, It has often 
been remarked that the small proprietors, who form a class similar 
to that of the peasants who have become possessed of land since 
the ukases of the 2nd of March, have always been most hostile 
to the Russian Government; and in the grand duchy of Posen 
the peasant proprietors are notorious for their devotion and attach- 
ment to the national cause. The alteration of the condition of 
the peasants in the kingdom will probably do much to foster a 
similar disposition among them, by giving them a direct interest in 
the political state of their country; and assuredly the oppression 
of the Russian Government, and the venality of the Russian offi- 
cials, with whom they will be placed in immediate contact, will 
not create in them any attachment for the Russian dominion. 
Already great dissatisfaction exists among them, and in some 
places they have even come into collision with the troops. The 
heavy contributions they are called upon to pay to the Govern- 
ment, the uncertainty of the tenure by which they hold their pro- 
perty, and the anarchy which everywhere prevails in consequence 
of the frequent disagreements between the Government and the 
Committee, each arrogating to itself some of the highest functions 
of the administration, are among the chief causes of this dissatis- 
faction, which is daily becoming more general. The country is, 
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moreover, threatened with famine, in consequence of the difficulty 
of obtaining labour for agricultural purposes ; and the blame of 
this is naturally laid on the shoulders of the Government. On 
the whole, it may be anticipated that, by creating a class of peasant 
proprietors in the kingdom, the Russian Government has prepared 
for itself a difficulty far greater and more formidable than any it 
has yet had to contend with in Poland. 

It is thus that “triumphant wrong” recoils on itself, and sows 
hatreds whose bitter fruit it will one day have to taste. We have 
no wish to depreciate the difficulties of the “ inheritance” which 
Lord Palmerston has so graphically described ; but we cannot 
agree with those optimists, so numerous in our own prosperous 
and happy country, who see a sort of fitness in the miseries of 
oppressed nations, and console themselves for their inability to 
remedy the misfortunes of Poland by the thought that her aspi- 
rations are not for a tolerable government, but for a vague and 
chimerical independence. It is strange that those who hold this 
opinion should at the same time accuse the Poles of “want of 
political tact,” because they did not rise during the Crimean war. 
They did not rise under Nicholas in 1854 because, in the first place, 
they knew that no insurrection, however successful, would force 
their iron ruler to give them a better government; and, in the 
second place, because they had reason to believe that they would 
obtain no assistance from the Western Powers sufficient to enable 
them to recover their complete independence, as the event fully 
proved. They rose under Alexander in 1863, not with a settled 
plan of recovering their independence, which was a matter con- 
tingent on the fortunes of war and the chances of European 
politics, but simply because the system of government under 
which they lived, which combined incessant insult and provoca- 
tion with delusive promises of reform, was very much less toler- 
able than the hopeless severity of the rule of Nicholas. In neither 
case was it a question of political tact. Popular insurrections 
are not made by a council of politicians: they are the outbursts 
of an irrepressible national feeling, which is regardless of conse- 
quences and takes no note of political opportunity ; and a popular 
movement in Poland in 1854, for the purpose of seizing a pro- 
blematical chance of recovering the national independence, was 
as much an impossibility, as the insurrection of 1863 was the 
necessary consequence of inhuman provocation and outrage of the 
national feeling. It has often been said that Poland is the Ire 
land of Russia. Although it would, of course, be the height of 
absurdity to compare British rule in Ireland with that of Russia 
in Poland, there is a certain amount of truth in this remark, so 
far as regards the incompatibility of character between the rulers 
and the governed. But there is this essential difference between 
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the two cases—that in Poland it is the more civilized race which 
is in subjection, instead of being dominant, as in Ireland. This 
subversion of the natural order of things creates between the Poles 
and their rulers an antagonism which renders it utterly hopeless 
to expect them to submit to their present condition, and which 
nothing but a national-administration in Poland could remove. 
This is the only possible solution, though a dangerous one, of 
the Polish question for Russia. 

We would only add one remark in conclusion on the tendency 
which some of our writers and politicians, whether from a Car- 
lylean admiration for successful power, or a scarcely credible sim- 
plicity of mind, have lately shown to find excuses for the conduct 
of the Russian Government in Poland. . It has been a favourite 
saying with these apologists of a pseudo-benevolent despotism, 
that any intervention on our part in favour of the Poles must 
be fruitless, because we cannot “‘send a fleet to Warsaw.” We 
by no means subscribe to this declaration of our powerlessness 
to enforce on Russia the fulfilment of her treaty engagements. 
But if it be true that we cannot reach her with our armies and 
fleets, let us at least not shrink from painting in their true colours 
those political crimes which we are unable to punish. Let us not 
attempt to gloss over with the jargon of a maudlin philanthropy 
efforts to raise up class hatreds under the guise of protecting 
popular interests, but fearlessly expose a Government which, 
uniting gross hypocrisy with unblushing faithlessness, takes the 
first opportunity of the restoration of peace in Poland, to bring 
ruin on the whole country in the name of liberty and equality by 
a monstrous measure of spoliation and political vengeance. 
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Art. VI.—CrrcumstantTiAL Evipence. 


1, An Essay on the Principles of Circumstantial Evidence. By 
the late WILLIAM WILLs, Esq. Edited by his son, ALFRED 
WILLs, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition. London: 
1862. 

2. Rationale of Judicial Evidence, specially applied to English 
Practice. From the Manuscripts of JEREMY BENTHAM. 
Edited by J. S. Mitt. In five volumes, London: 1827. 


OWEVER reluctantly we may confess it, there are few of us 
made of such stern stuff as to be wholly unmoved by the 
fleeting phenomena presented by the administration of the criminal 
law. Whether it be due to the variation imported by the history 
of crime into the almost exaggerated routine of a well-disciplined 
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existence, or to the vehement and irregular passions thus tnexpec- 
tedly brought to the surface, or to the manifestation of the error and 
uncertainty that everand againseems to mock the most cautious and 
deliberate inquiry, the prevalent feeling alluded to is not the least 
conspicuous of those common emotions that go to weld into a nation 
an indefinite multitude of men and women, representing all classes, 
ranks, ages, and occypations. Of all the sources of this strange 
fascination, that concerned with the historical fortunes of different 
methods of investigating the truth is certainly the most rational, 
and, unlike the rest, can never become injurious. We never tire 
(and we can admit it without shame,) of reading again and 
again the trials of the almost classical heroes, Eugene Aram, 
Abraham Thorton, Captain Donnellan, and William Palmer. 
Where circumstantial evidence alone is concerned, the interest 
rises to its highest pitch. Here -we look for, and we often find, 
a spectacle of men devoting keen jntellectual faculties and 
the noblest moral perfections, as those of patience, toleration, 
courage, and self-control, to the vindication of the most sacred 
interests of society, as well as of the humblest of its individual 
constituents. Here, too, we experience the agreeable mental 
vicissitude of finding all our common estimates of facts and actions 
violently thrown into pleasing confusion, small things becoming 
great and great small, now a little indistinct line of minute cir- 
cumstances bringing to justice a Cataline or a Borgia, now the 
most staggering marks of guilt turning out to be delusive and 
unreliable. If the narrative were not almost as painful as it 
would be interesting, a collection of the most noted failures of 
justice on record, through a misapprehension of the value of 
circumstantial evidence, would be a tissue of marvellous romances 
such as the wildest novelist would in vain seek to rival. This, 
indeed, is an aspect of the subject which an investigator of its 
purely logical bearing weuld by no means willingly exclude. But 
no serious thinker would wish so long and so fondly to linger over 
the mere pictorial contrasts and the records of heart-stirring but 
accidental wrongs presented by the history of circumstantial evi- 
dence, as to shut out from his sight the severer consideration of 
the nature of that evidence itself. It is from such a consideration 
alone that the proper method of treating it in all cases can:be 
deduced, and thereby future acts of injustice more effectually ex- 
cluded. To this purpose Bentham has devoted a portion of the 
most finished and adequate treatise of all he wrote; and the 
Essay of the late Mr. Wills deserves especial commendation as 
being an accurate and painstaking expression of the latest judicial 
comments on the subject, as well as a light and graceful com- 
pendium of the most signally illustrative cases in the criminal 
annals of England. It is our object in the following observations 
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to. assist the reader in digesting and collating the most charac- 
teristic portions of these two works. It will also be our aim to 
reduce the somewhat floating and inaccurate notions prevalent on 
the much vulgarized subject before us into strict harmony with 
the most recent speculations on the laws of mind and the laws of 
thought. We shall avail ourselves for purposes of illustration of 
a few carefully selected cases gathered from the criminal records 
of England, France, Germany, and America. 

Not that the subjectof circumstantial evidence possesses a merely 
local or professional significance. As things now are, the read- 
ing public are being flooded with facts pouring in upon them in 
an unintermittent- stream, relating to an indefinite number of 
subjects, and possessing every variable degree of value. Now 
there is audaciously thrust into a vicious prominence a medley of 
alleged sights, sounds, fantastic presences, in derogation of the 
most familiar laws of nature, and the simplest rules of evidence. 
Now the tale concerns the cure of disease, the relief of pain, the 
alleged victory over ugliness and age, and a corresponding mass 
of facts and corroborative occurrences are unblushingly detailed. 
Now, in turn, some really indisputable event has in fact occurred— 
a death, a robbery, a loss, a fire, of which some of the component 
circumstances are known and some unknown. Those known are 
paraded with every degree of exactness or confusion, minuteness 
or vagueness, strictness or exaggeration ; and from these, hundreds 
and thousands of readers are called upon to judge whether the 
event in question resulted through the ordinary operation of 
natural laws, independent of, or dependent on, the agency of an 
individual person ; and in the latter case, whether or no it be a 
matter involving civil or criminal responsibility; and further, what 
individual person was the actual agent concerned. The proper 
way of dealing with the large proportion of such questions resolves 
itself in nearly every case into the rational treatment of so-called 
“circumstantial evidence,” an expression which will shortly be 
made the subject of exact definition. In the meantime, it may be 
observed, that in no way can this species of evidence be studied 
more conveniently than in relation to criminal jurisprudence. It 
is there that it has ever been matter of the most scrupulous 
and rigid manipulation. It is there that the most transcen- 
dent issues, even of life and liberty, depend on the accuracy and 
precision employed in its treatment. It is there that the most 
notable conjunctures of actual circumstances of every possible 
variety have been treasured up and registered for perpetual instruc- 
tion. Thus, while we would indignantly disown the traditional 
method of approaching this subject, of confining its application 
within the walls of courts of justice, and so forbearing to co- 
ordinate its methods and logical position with those appropriate 
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to other branches of science and art, it will be none the less con- 
venient to contemplate it more especially in its reference to criminal 
jurisprudence by way of so best exemplifying and illustrating its 
bearing upon the investigation of all matters of fact of what de- 
scription: soever. 

All we know about anything whatever is derived from one 
of three sources. First, we may have seen or heard or come into 
personal contact with the thing ourselves ; and during our former 
lives we have very generally found that so often as we did so see, 
hear, or come into personal contact with a thing, for all practical 
purposes of life the thing was really there, and so in the present 
case we are led to believe the thing so brought to our notice to 
be also there, and we believe im that thing. But, seeondly, it 
may be that a person who has generally been known to speak the 
truth, and has a sound head, good eyes, good ears, and good 
general health, tells us he has seen, heard, or come into personal 
contact with some thing or other or some fact or other. Now we 
have found that so often as we trusted this man before about other 
things, those things proved to be actually there just in the way 
he said. So we do the same again,-and believe him now. In 
these two cases we have what is called direct evidence of the thing 
or fact in question, and its value depends on the state of our own 
senses, or else on the state of the senses of somebody else, on his 
means of observation, and on the likelihood of his telling a lie. 
But, suppose neither we ourselves nor anyone else can either see, 
hear, or come near the thing we want to be informed about, the 
only resource left to us is what is called circumstantial evidence, 
and this is in reality the main source of all our knowledge. The 
fact in question cannot itself be come at either by ourselves or any 
one else who can or will tell us about it. It may have occurred 
far from any human eye, ear, or dwelling-place, in the darkness of 
the night, in the solitude of the forest or the ocean, or in the 
misty recesses of the impenetrable past. But the surrounding 
facts, past, present, or succeeding, can be seen or heard or felt 
either by ourselves or by somebody else who is likely to speak the 
truth to us about them. And just as we are led by experience to 
put a guarded confidence in the reports of our own senses, or in 
what other people tell us they have observed by the use of theirs, 
so by a like experience do we find it tolerably safe to deduce some 
fact of which we know nothing from a number of ,other facts of 
which we know a good deal. Thus, the meaning of “ circumstan- 
tial evidence” is that species of evidence for a fact taking place 
which is supplied, not by anybody having observed it take place, 
but by a number of other facts or circumstances having been 
observed, and furnishing ground for an inference from them to the 
fact in question. Hence the whole value and use of this kind of 
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evidence depends upon the twofold condition of all facts whatever 
being very closely bound together, and upon our having in our 
own past lives some limited experience of the actual order in 
which they come. Bentham calls the fact of which we wish to be 
informed the “ principal” fact, and the circumstances from which 
we infer the presence of the principal fact the “‘ evidentiary ”’ facts. 

We must briefly examine certain fallacies which meet us on the 
threshold of the subject, and much tend to obscure it. The first 
fallacy which has been favoured with respectable patronage is 
specious, but it only demands a more exact statement and circum- 
scription of the subject in hand effectually to dispel it. It is 
alleged, first, that all evidence of every sort is to a certain extent 
circumstantial, inasmuch as there is demanded in all cases an 
inference from the report of our own senses or of those of others 
to the truth of the facts reported. Secondly, it is alleged that 
inasmuch as any fact of which we are in search is inextricably 
bound up and involved with all its circumstances, past, present, 
and future, these circumstances are so organically united with that 
fact that all evidence of one relevant fact is direct evidence to 
that amount of all. Ip other words, it is asserted that the dis- 
tinction between direct and circumstantial evidence is illusory, 
arbitrary, and unnecessary. ‘To this it is replied that in the 
generality of cases, and chiefly those of crimes, the facts of which 
we are in search—the facta probanda—are capable of very exact 
circumscription and limitation. They can be marked off by a 
clear and intelligible line from all their merely accidental accom- 
paniments, and in by far the commonest class of crimes no confu- 
sion is so much as possible. In the recent case.of Miiller, which 
will be employed hereafter to illustrate another part of the subject, 
not the wildest visionary could. regard the interchange of the hats 
or the dealing with the property as not being distinctively sepa- 
rated from the assault in the carriage and the malicious mind 
which is presumed to have accompanied that assault.: In some 
cases of treason, forgery, and conspiracy, as well as of all attempts 
to commit crimes, the line may not be so clearly drawn, but in the 
majority of even such instances closer attention will recognise the 
boundary; and since many propositions apply to circumstantial 
which do not apply to direct evidence, the distinction between them 


is preserved with much practical convenience and without any com- . 


pensating peril. As to the objection that even direct evidence is 
in one way circumstantial, this is founded on a mere arbitrary 
distortion of words. It is conventionally agreed to denominate 
that as circumstantial evidence which demands two inferences 


instead of one—that is, one from the sensational perception of 


the evidentiary facts to the'actual and objective existence of the 
facts themselves, and another inference from the existence of those 
evidentiary facts to the existence of the principal facts in question. 
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It is agreed to call all other evidence direct, and all protests 
against this distinctive expression are frivolous and puerile. 

The next fallacy on this subject is that circumstantial evidence is 
intrinsically and essentially of far higher positive value than direct. 
It was a commonplace with English lawyers of, we hope, a bygone 
age, “ that facts cannot lie.” Now it is manifest that our only know- 
ledge of the evidentiary facts going to compose circumstantial evi- 
dence being derived from the reports of our own senses or those 
of others, and each of these sources of information being vitiated 
with their appropriate possibilities of error—that is, either delu- 
sion or deception, or both—this kind of evidence is open to just 
as many chances of being falsely reported as eyidence so called 
direct. And, in addition to an equal chance of the facts lying, 
there are further let in all the numerous possibilities of drawing 
_ Irrational and erroneous inferences from those facts even when 
true. The fallacy alluded to is founded on the admitted truth that 
among a large number of witnesses to separate facts, of which facts 
the witnesses themselyes may not appreciate the relevancy and 
import, there is a smaller likelihood of conspiracy and perjury 
than in the case of a smaller number-of witnesses who come pre- 

pared to tell an identical story about a more limited number of 
facts obviously of the highest significance. 

Lastly, there is the fallacy of assuming circumstantial evidence 
to be radically weaker than direct. This is a topic much employed 
in criminal defences, and is about as far removed from the’truth 
ag the former allegation generally preferred on the other side. The 
truth is that no general comparison can be drawn between the two 
species of evidence. Some indirect proofs of poisoning have been 
far more convincing than direct evidence in other cases of picking 
a pocket. It is well said that a chain cannot be stronger than its 
weakest link ; but it is also true that several chains together, some 
of them even having weak links, are rightly treated as stronger 
than any one single chain whose links are of uncertain validity. 
Such are the fallacies that have overrun and obscured the subject 
before us. 

If we were living in a world where the facts of physical nature 
and human action exhibited no phenomena of repeated succession, 
no invariable relation of like cause to like effect, no sameness of 

. combination in facts for each recurrent appearance, but only pre- 
sented a condition of incessant flux and incalculable irregularity, 
no one fact could ever be any guide whatever to any other. But 
since the first dawn of human curiosity and inquisitive interest in 
the aspect of the world without, a condition of things the very 
opposite of all this has been more and more made known. Man's 
simplest means of preserving life, his most primitive arts and 
rudest occupations, all suppose order, sequence, necessity, in the 
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operations of Nature, and even in the conduct of his brother men. 
Gradually, as time goes on, classes of special sequences are 
registered, and sciences thence take their rise. Successions, 
universal, invariable, and comprehending subjects of the most 
heterogeneous character are discovered, and, on being repeatedly 
verified, are termed laws of Nature. ‘Their continued operation 
in all time and in all cases is predicted with the most unflinching 
assurance. Other sequences proved only less invariable and 
universal than those, owing to a more limited experience, being 
also recorded, are provisionally termed “ presumptions,” and their 
recurrence anticipated with only a less degree of secure confidence . 
than that of those others. 

From sucha train of reasoning and through the assiduousenlarge- 
ment of the field of observation, each new science in turn, such as 
those of history, statistics, language, and psychology, when itcomes 
into view, contributing its aid to confirm and establish the rest, the 
persuasion gains ground that every physical and psychological fact 
throughout the earth is indissolubly joined with an indefinite num- 
ber of others. Even the human will itself becomes looked upon 
as bound up in the mighty system of causation ; and the smallest 
disturbance of any part of the huge machinery, if conceivably 
effected from without, is seen likely to cause an infinitude of -un- 
dulations every way ; and any such disturbance seemingly effected 
from within could be such in appearance alone, being really part 
of the system itself, a fact having a long line of antecedents and 
preparatives in the past, an indefinite progeny of consequences in 
the future, a far-reaching assemblage of collateral kindred in the 
present. It is on this ultimate product of the world’s experience 
to the effect that every single fact has its certain, necessary, and 
invariable concomitants, that the significance and value of cir- 
cumstantial evidence and the assumption of a relation between 
facts known and unknown, principal and evidentiary, depends. 
We get to see that to an omniscient Being, equally conversant 
with all facts whatever, certain facts must be a sure and unfailing 
indication of certain others. From this it follows that circum- 
stantial evidence would possess for us, too, a value of the highest 
order, if only our faculties admitted of our duly applying it. 
As it is, we content ourselves with the assurance that all facts 
whatever are indeed firmly colligated together, and therefore 
may, by possibility, afford even to us, so partially informed 
about them, just ground for mutual inferences from one to 
the other. In the meantime, as human experience progresses, 
we are enabled to convert more and more to the purposes of our 
calculations the indestructible relationships of the world without. 
Each individual man, by the very necessities of his daily life, 
is ever on the road to reach a firmer and firmer grasp of the in- 
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variability of the sequence of outer occurrences. To every man 
becomes revealed a portion of the eternal regularity of Nature, 
and on his faith in this he builds with security his work, his 
plans, his hopes. His observations, indeed, are too desultory 
and inaccurate to admit of his attaining the haven of certainty ; 
but he cheerfully avails himself of the temporary repose afforded 
by the anchor of probability. Thus each man attains to a belief, 
sufficient as a ground for action, in the value of his own conclu- 
sions as to the connexion of fact with fact. He treasures up for 
himself a store of general relations found to exist between the 
facts with which he is conversant, and finds that, in availing him- 
self of these relations in practice, they scarcely prove more delu- 
sive than the strictest natural laws verified by a long line of 
sages. These relations, when such as are established by the com- 
mon experience of most men, and therefore recognised more or 
less by all men, are termed “ presumptions.” They are the out- 
come of general, as laws of nature are of universal, experience. 
We thus see that, in approaching the investigation of a quantity of 
unknown facts, the inquirer is ready furnished, not only with a 
number of known or evidentiary facts, but also with a multitude 
of recorded associations between those known facts and a vast 
number of others. These associations are laid by, partly, in the 
registers of all the established sciences, partly in the store- 
house of the general experience of all men, partly in that of the 
inquirer's own personal discoveries. 

Such is the basis afforded by the state of things around us for 
reasoning at all on circumstantial evidence. We may now proceed 
to consider how reasoning of this nature is most naturally and con- 
veniently performed in practice. Bentham divides all evidentiary 
facts whatever into two classes, according as they make it more or 
less probable that a particular supposition about the unknown fact 
is the true one. He calls the former “ probalizing,” the latter “ dis- 
probalizing ” or “‘infirmative” facts. The facts of the former class 
are manifestly those that come first into view, for when once a sup- 
position is started, general attention is naturally first directed to 
everything that goes to support it. The facts that, if known, 
would point the other way, are often quite lost sight of, and in most 
cases demand no small ingenuity in suggesting their possible ex- 
istence, as well as industry in testing their actual presence. Thus, 
for every fact that makes it likely a certain man has committed a 
crime, there are a number of familiar circumstances which, if pre- 
sent, render it just as likely, or more likely, he has not. It is 
convenient to have these “‘infirmative suppositions” ready at hand, 
and ranged under the heads supplied by the ordinary facts that 
indicate criminality. In every given case we must assume that 
all the appropriate intirmative facts may be present. We must 
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then search and see which of them actually are and which not 
For instance, it is generally a safe presumption that if a man goes 
out of his way to conceal a crime, he has had something to do 
with committing it. But it has also happened that innocent 
- people have actively concealed the crime of another in order to 
screen a friend, or to avoid conviction of some other offence them- 
selves, or to earn a bribe, or owing to some irregular mental or 
moral condition. Could any of these facts explain the phenomena 
of concealment in the case under examination? This is a 
problem which, on every occasion, must be carefully explored. 

It may be convenient at this point to introduce a familiar 
illustration of the use of the usual modes of reasoning upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence as employed in the conduct of ordinary life. 
For the purpose of elucidating the subject, fiction will serve as 
well as fact. And we cannot possibly select a fictitious descrip- 
tion more accurately reproducing modes of thought and sentiment 
prevailing in real life than by recurring to the worksof George Eliot. 
’ Most readers will recall the main facts of the entrancing tale of 
“ Janet's Repentance,” forming one of the series of “ Scenes from 
Clerical Life.” Janet Dempster and her husband are on bad terms 
with each other, both being addicted to drinking, and the latter 
extravagantly violent when drunk. On the Friday night Janet 
retires to bed before her husband, having previously given him 
grave offence. On Janet's husband coming upstairs to bed in the 
middle of the night, he pulls his wife out of bed, takes her down- 
stairs and pushes her out of the front door, closing the door be- 
hind her. He then returns to his bedroom, throws the clothes 
she has taken off into a fireproof closet, and on the Saturday 
morning leaves the house for two days, after telling the servants 
his wife had gone very early in the morning to her mother’s. On 
the Sunday morning the servant Kitty comes running into the 
kitchen and says, 

“ Lor! Betty, I’m all of a tremble—you might knock me down with 
a feather. I’ve just looked into missis’s wardrobe, an’ there’s both her 
bonnets. She must ha’ gone wi’out her bonnet. An’ then I remem- 
ber as her night-clothes wasn’t on the bed yesterday mornin’; | 
thought she’d put ’em away to be washed; but she hadn’t, for I’ve 
been lookin’. It’s my belief he’s murdered her, and shut her up in that 
closet as he keeps locked al’ys. He’s capible on’t.” 

Now in these simple and not very extraordinary facts, and in 
this inartificial reasoning upon them, is contained a practical 
exhibition of all that has been said as to the nature and treat- 
ment of circumstantial evidence. In the first place, the facts 
attending the disappearance of Janet could not be matters of direct 
evidence for the servants discussing it downstairs, for such evidence 
could only be supplied by Janet or her husband, one of whom 
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was absent, and the other had told a story suspected to be false, 
and the truth of which was the matter in debate. ‘Therefore, the 
only means of discovering all the unknown particulars was by 
making proper use of those known. ‘The known or evidentiary 
facts in the case were, (1) the disappearance of Janet some time 
between Friday night and Saturday morning ; (2) the presence in 
the bedroom of both of Janet's bonnets; (3) the absence of her 
night-clothes from the bed, and their non-discovery elsewhere on 
Saturday morning ; (4) the closet kept carefully locked ; (5) the 
hard character of Dempster ; (6) the bad terms on which Dempster 
and his wife were notoriously living. These were the most con- 
spicuous facts in the case, though there would probably be 
present to Kitty's mind an assemblage of more trivial ones, 
matters of almost unconscious observation, but of which she 
could not give a distinct account. Kitty now being furnished 
with her evidentiary facts, proceeds to form her syllogisms, taking 
for her major premiss in every case the general maxim esta- 
blished by human experience as to the relevancy and import of 
the fact in hand. Dempster’s account of the matter is, that his 
wife left early in the morning for the purpose of visiting her 
mother. Kitty is led by Janet’s and Dempster’s continued absence 
to make an hypothesis that Dempster’s account is false: 
and she proceeds to verify that hypothesis as follows. Her 
first syllogism is, “ Most married ladies in a sane state of mind 
do not leave their home to go a considerable distance very early 
in the morning without a bonnet. Mrs. Dempster is a married 
lady in such a state of mind, and was destitute of a bonnet at 
the time in question. Therefore, probably Mrs. Dempster never 
left her home at all.” This is the conclusion formed from the 
first syllogism, and it is rightly formed. The fact’ of sane mar- 
ried ladies uniformly having their bonnets on when going from 
home is established by a very extensive experience indeed. Per- 
haps the exception to it had never yet arisen. But the presence 
of the exception in this case vitiated to some extent the whole 
conclusion. The next syllogism is, ‘“‘ Most sane married ladies 
leaving their home to go a considerable distance very early in 
the morning leave their night-clothes on the bed behind them.” 
In the same way as before, the evidentiary fact of the non- 
appearance of the night-clothes forms the minor premiss, and the 
conclusion is that most probably Mrs. Dempster never left the 
house at all. The limited and partial nature of the experience 
appealed to again vitiates to that extent the value of the con- 
clusion. A case had at last arisen, new to the recorded experience 
of mankind, where a sane married lady had gone off early in the 
morning taking her night-clothes with her. But to this fact of 
the absence from the bed of the night-clothes, Kitty suggests an 
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“infirmative supposition.” She. reasons that this absence from 
the bed of the night-clothes might by possibility be due to some 
other cause than their being locked up with Janet's body in the 
closet. She may have put them away to be washed. Was this 
so? When confronted with all the known history of the case, 
does this supposition become a fact ? No ; it does not. Kitty “ had 
been lookin’, and she hadn’t” so put them away. If she had, anew 
syllogism would have arisen, of which the conclusion would have 
been directly favourable to Dempster’s story. Most ladies going 
out early in the morning leave their night-clothes somewhere or 
other visibly behind them. Mrs. Dempster has so done, and 
therefore possibly Mrs. Dempster so went out. Again, there 
are fresh syllogisms founded on the character and general habits 
and situation of Dempster. Some bad men, after daily quarrel- 
ling with their wives, murder them. Dempster is a bad man so 
doing. Therefore it is probable or possible that Dempster has 
murdered his wife. And again, “‘ Some men keeping a locked closet 
have been known to kill their wives, and lock their bodies up in 
it; and most men after committing a crime try to conceal it, and 
some men who run away from home have murdered their wives 
before starting,” all form a series of major premisses appropriate 
to the evidentiary fact in question, and giving rise to independent 
conclusions favourable to the hypothesis of Dempster’s tale being 
false. The last syllogism framed is not the least important or 
satisfactory. The major premiss is, that wken a number of in- 
dependent evidentiary facts all point to one or more identical 
facts, the separate sources of error are so mutually corrected and 
eliminated as to give an enormous weight of probability to the 
real existence of the fact or facts to which every distinct chain of 
evidence leads. In the case before us, Kitty was approximately 
right in her general conclusion. Her particular hypothesis as 
to the murder was false, but the conclusion that her master’s tale 
was untrue, and that something wholly irregular and removed 
from general experience had occurred, was amply justified by the 
real state of the facts. This simple analysis of a method of 
reasoning, employed many times a day by every man each day of 
his life, will serve to dissipate the cloud of confusion which for 
uninformed minds obscures the whole subject of circumstantial 
evidence. Evidence of this character is looked upon as removed 
by some mystical characteristics from all the common charities 
and engagements of ordinary life; and a gloomy suspicion often 
enough attaches to its very name, as though its magical or 
infernal potency were never invoked, except when some poor un- 
befriended wretch, against whom there is in truth no evidence at 
all, is to be hunted to the gallows. 
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Sufficient has now been said on the application of circumstan- 
tial evidence to the proof of all general facts whatever. It 
remains for us to investigate the special relations of the subject 
in hand to that large and important class of facts which are pre- 
sented as subjects of judicial determination in the course of 
administering the criminal law. It is obvious at once, that the 
hourly security of all men, the life and liberty of some, being here 
at constant stake, no possible occasion for duly estimating the 
probative value of evidence can be imagined of more tran- 
scendent interest and moment than this. And so keenly alive to 
the peculiar solemnity attaching to the use of logical modes of 
reasoning in proceedings of this nature have men at any time 
shown themselves, that the meaning and use of the words “ cir- 
cumstantial ” and “ evidence” have been almost monopolized by 
Courts of Law. Certainly it must be admitted that the sub- 
ject has been hitherto the most closely and carefully investigated 
by those having a legal object in view: and in this association 
too have the most valuable principles bearing on the same sub- 
ject been ascertained and recognised, while a mass of connected 
facts, common and exceptional sequences, strange and idiosyn- 
cratic as well as familiar relations in human conduct, nave been 
collected in every civilized nation with an assiduity and success 
to which there is not the faintest parallel in any other department 
of moral science whatever. 

To proceed, then, to the special application of circumstantial 
evidence to the proof of criminal responsibility. A case for cri- 
minal inquiry arises, when a certain fact, or a number of assem- 
bled facts, are brought to the notice of the proper authorities, 
which fact or facts have in common experience been generally 
or sometimes found to originate in the breach of the criminal law 
on the part of some person or other. Thus, in instituting a judi- 
cial inquiry with a view to completing the whole history of the 
isolated facts in question, or (to use Mr. Lewes’s expression in 
his very valuable work on Aristotle) “ filling-in the unapparent 
details,” a series of provisional hypotheses are made about them, 
in the verification of which consists all the ulterior proceedings. 
The prominent fact, which is the most conspicuous evidentiary 
one in the case, and that which originally excites suspicion, is 
(with a few trifling exceptions) some external violation to person 
or property. 

The first hypothesis then is, that this fact is the deed of some 
person or persons unknown. ‘The proof or verification of this is 
often called in English law the establishment of the corpus de- 
licti. The mode of proceeding is of course that enunciated 
above as applicable to all cases whatever where the evidence is 
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circumstantial. The evidentiary facts are first enumerated, such 
as the loss of the money, the broken desk, the smashed windows 
and empty plate-chest, the smoking stacks, the bleeding and 
bruised body, the arsenic or antimony found in the tissues; and 
then the obvious significance of these indications is determined 
by a precise or unconscious reference to general experience. The 
infirmative suppositions appropriate in each case, such as care- 
lessness, fabrication of evidence by the complainant, death from 
natural causes, erroneous scientific conclusions, suicide, and the 
like, are then carefully applied, and the possibility of their actual 
presence rigidly investigated. The result of this latter process is 
then laid side by side with that of the former, and the general ba- 
lance of evidence, either for or against the hypothesis of crimi- 
nality, cautiously struck. 

It would be difficult to produce, for the purpose of illustration, 
a specimen of reasoning applied to this portion of a criminal case, 
exhibiting a more masterly power of analysis, greater consecu- 
tiveness in argument, and more cautious entertainment and suc- 
cessive exclusion of every possible infirmative supposition, than 
is presented in Edgar Allan Poe's tale of the “ Mystery of Marie 
Rogét.” The facts of the tale actually occurred in New York, 
and the comments and hypotheses alleged to be quoted from the 
Parisian journals really appeared in the New York journals at the 
time. At the period of writing the tale, the mystery had not been 
cleared up. It since has been, and the general truth of the hypo- 
thesis suggested marvellously substantiated. The names are 
changed. The whole of the reasoning and evidence is most ir- 
structive, and indeed absorbing in interest; but we shall be com- 
pelled, for the sake of brevity, to select only those facts of it most 
directly appropriate to the division of the subject at present in 
hand. Marie Rogét is said to have been a young woman aged 
twenty-two, who served in a perfumer's shop in the basement of 
the Palais-Royal at Paris. She left her mother’s residence in the 
Rue Pavée St. Andrée about nine o'clock in the morning of Sun- 
day the 22nd of June, 1l8—. She gave notice of her intention 
to spend the day with her aunt, who resided in the Rue des 
Drémes. She was never seen again alive. On Monday it was 
ascertained she had not been to the Rue des Drémes. Search 
was made, but nothing came of it till Wednesday the 25th. On 
that day a M. Beauvais, who had been making inquiries for Marie 
near the Barriére du Boule, on the shore of the Seine opposite 
the Rue Pavée St. Andrée, was informed that a corpse had just 
been towed ashore by some fishermen, who had found it floating 
in the river. Upon seeing the body, Beauvais identified it as that 
of the perfumery-girl. ‘The facts on which he relied for identifi- 
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cation were, (1) certain marks he found on ripping up the gown- 
sleeve, apparently some kind of scars; (2) a peculiarity in the 
hair of the arm he recognised on rubbing it; (3) a similarity in the 
smallness of Marie's feet and those of the corpse, and some few 
other apparently trifling marks of resemblance. The body had 
marks on it of great violence: there were circular excoriations on 
it, apparently the effect of cords; the dress was torn, and some 
lace tied so tightly round the neck as to be hidden from sight, 
and to be alone sufficient to cause death. The knot by which the 
strings of the bonnet were fastened were not a lady’s, but a slip or 
sailor's knot. . . . There was some further evidence adduced, which 
we need not at present advert to. The natural hypothesis to make 
was clear enough—namely, that the corpse found was that of 
Marie, and that she had been murdered at some distance from the 
river, and her body dragged by the cords to its brink. ButL’Etoile 
newspaper is represented as making the bold counter-hypothesis 
that the corpse found could not be that of Marie at all. It was 
contrary, said that paper, to all experience for a body, after being 
thrown into a river, to rise within a less period than six or ten 
days. This is rebutted by M. Dupin.(supposed to be investigating 
the case), who enters into a minute consideration of all the causes 
that make a body to sink at all and to rise at all. He shows how 
the specific gravity of the human body is very nearly that of water, 
but a trifling excess of weight in the body over that of the water 
displaced, caused by throwing up the arms in the struggles of a 
drowning man, or by the swallowing of water, is of course sufli- 
cient to sink the body. It will remain at the bottom till the pro- 
gress of decomposition has increased the bulk of the body by 
generating inflating gases, without increasing its weight. When 
its weight again equals that of the water displaced, the body will 
rise. But the essential part of his argument is, that the time of 
> body rising cannot be assigned by reference to experience at 
all :— 

“ Decomposition is modified by innumerable circumstances, is has- 
tened or retarded by innumerable agencies: for example, by the heat 
or cold of the season, by the mineral impregnation or purity of the 
water, by its depth or shallowness, by its currency or stagnation, by the 
temperament of the body, by its infection or freedom from disease after 
death. Under certain circumstances, decomposition would be brought 
about within an hour; under others, it might not take place at all.” 


This is a fine instance of reasoning from circumstantial evi- 
dence, where the relations appealed to are matters of strict scien- 
tific demonstration, and is also a good specimen of the proper use 
of infirmative suppositions. 
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circumstantial. The evidentiary facts are first enumerated, such 
as the loss of the money, the broken desk, the smashed windows 
and empty plate-chest, the smoking stacks, the bleeding and 
bruised body, the arsenic or antimony found in the tissues; and 
then the obvious significance of these indications is determined 
by a precise or unconscious reference to general experience. The 
infirmative suppositions appropriate in each case, such as care- 
lessness, fabrication of evidence by the complainant, death from 
natural causes, erroneous scientific conclusions, suicide, and the 
like, are then carefully applied, and the possibility of their actual 
presence rigidly investigated. The result of this latter process is 
then laid side by side with that of the former, and the general ba- 
lance of evidence, either for or against the hypothesis of crimi- 
nality, cautiously struck. 

It would be difficult to produce, for the purpose of illustration, 
a specimen of reasoning applied to this portion of a criminal case, 
exhibiting a more masterly power of analysis, greater consecu- 
tiveness in argument, and more cautious entertainment and suc- 
cessive exclusion of every possible infirmative supposition, than 
is presented in Edgar Allan Poe's tale of the “ Mystery of Marie 
Rogét.” The facts of the tale actually occurred in New York, 
and the comments and hypotheses alleged to be quoted from the 
Parisian journals really appeared in the New York journals at the 
time. At the period of writing the tale, the mystery had not been 
cleared up. It since has been, and the general truth of the hypo- 
thesis suggested marvellously substantiated. ‘The names are 
changed. The whole of the reasoning and evidence is most in- 
structive, and indeed absorbing in interest; but we shall be com- 
pelled, for the sake of brevity, to select only those facts of it most 
directly appropriate to the division of the subject at present in 
hand. Marie Rogét is said to have been a young woman aged 
twenty-two, who served in a perfumer's shop in the basement of 
the Palais-Royal at Paris. She left her mother’s residence in the 
Rue Pavée St. Andrée about nine o'clock in the morning of Sun- 
day the 22nd of June, l8—. She gave notice of her intention 
to spend the day with her aunt, who resided in the Rue des 
Dromes. She was never seen again alive. On Monday it was 
ascertained she had not been to the Rue des Drémes. Search 
was made, but nothing came of it till Wednesday the 25th. On 
that day a M. Beauvais, who had been making inquiries for Marie 
near the Barriére du Boule, on the shore of the Seine opposite 
the Rue Pavée St. Andrée, was informed that a corpse had just 
been towed ashore by some fishermen, who had found it floating 
in the river. Upon seeing the body, Beauvais identified it as that 
of the perfumery-girl. The facts on which he relied for identifi- 
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cation were, (1) certain marks he found on ripping up the gown- 
sleeve, apparently some kind of scars; (2) a peculiarity in the 
hair of the arm he recognised on rubbing it ; (3) a similarity in the 
smallness of Marie’s feet and those of the corpse, and some few 
other apparently trifling marks of resemblance. The body had 
marks on it of great violence: there were circular excoriations on 
it, apparently the effect of cords; the dress was torn, and some 
lace tied so tightly round the neck as to be hidden from sight, 
and to be alone sufficient to cause death. The knot by which the 
strings of the bonnet were fastened were not a lady's, but a slip or 
sailor's knot. . . . There was some further evidence adduced, which 
we need not at present advert to. The natural hypothesis to make 
was clear enough—namely, that the corpse found was that of 
Marie, and that she had been murdered at some distance from the 
river, and her body dragged by the cords to its brink. ButL’Etoile 
newspaper is represented as making the bold counter-hypothesis 
that the corpse found could not be that of Marie at all. It was 
contrary, said that paper, to all experience for a body, after being 
thrown into a river, to rise within a less period than six or ten 
days. This is rebutted by M. Dupin (supposed to be investigating 
the case), who enters into a minute consideration of all the causes 
that make a body to sink at all and to rise at all. He shows how 
the specific gravity of the human body is very nearly that of water, 
but a trifling excess of weight in the body over that of the water 
. displaced, caused by throwing up the arms in the struggles of a 
drowning man, or by the swallowing of water, is of course suffi- 
cient to sink the body. It will remain at the bottom till the pro- 
gress of decomposition has increased the bulk of the body by 
generating inflating gases, without increasing its weight. When 
its weight again equals that of the water displaced, the body will 
rise. But the essential part of his argument is, that the time of 
= body rising cannot be assigned by reference to experience at 
all :— 


“ Decomposition is modified by innumerable circumstances, is has- 
tened or retarded by innumerable agencies: for example, by the heat 
or cold of the season, by the mineral impregnation or purity of the 
water, by its depth or shallowness, by its currency or stagnation, by the 
temperament of the body, by its infection or freedom from disease after 
death. Under certain circumstances, decomposition would be brought 
about within an hour; under others, it might not take place at all.” 


This is a fine instance of reasoning from circumstantial evi- 
dence, where the relations appealed to are matters of strict scien- 
tific demonstration, and is also a good specimen of the proper use 
of infirmative suppositions. 
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The argument is, “ that bodies under ordinary circumstances 
have been, as you say, generally found to rise in a fixed time. 
But I can point out certain indubitable influences (which may, 
for what you know, have been acting here) which would cause 
that time to vary indefinitely. ‘The experience you appeal to is 
not wide enough to embrace all the possible facts of the case.” 
The next point we shall touch upon is the identification of the 
body by M. Beauvais. L’Etoile points out the unsatisfactoriness 
of every particular ground assigned for such identification. M. 
Dupin, on the contrary, shows the enormous strength imparted 
to M. Beauvais’ reasoning on his own grounds, and to the reason- 
ing of others on further grounds, by the accumulated multitude 
of all the trivial marks of resemblance :— 


“Had M. Beauvais, in the search for the body of Marie, discovered 
& corpse corresponding in general size and appearance to the missing 
girl, he would have been warranted (without reference to the question 
of habiliment at all) in forming an opinion that his search had been 
successful. If, in addition to the point of general size and contour, 
he had found upon the arm a peculiar hairy appearance, which he had 
observed upon the living Marie, his opinion might have been justly 
strengthened ; and the increase of positiveness might well have been 
in the ratio of the peculiarity or unusualness of the hairy mark. If 
the feet of Marie being small, those of the corpse were also small, the 
increase of probability that the body was that of Marie would not be 
an increase in a ratio merely arithmetical, but in one highly geome- 
trical, or accumulative. Add to all this,shoes such as she had been 
known to wear upon the day of her disappearance, and although these 
shoes may be ‘sold in packages,’ you so far augment the probability 
as to verge upon the certain. 
_ “What, of itself, would be no evidence of identity, becomes through 
its corroborative position proof most sure. Give us, then, flowers in 
the hat corresponding to those worn by the missing girl, and we seek 
for nothing farther. If only one flower, we seek for nothing farther ; 
what, then, if two or three, or more? Each successive one is multiple 
evidence ; proof not added to proof, but multiplied by hundreds, or 
thousands. Let us now discover upon the deceased garters such as the 
living used, and it is almost folly to proceed. But these garters are 
found to be tightened by the setting back of a clasp, in just such a 
manner as her own had been tightened by Marie, shortly previously to 
her leaving home. It is now madness, or hypocrisy, to doubt... .. 
But it is not that the corpse was found to have the garters of the 
missing girl, or found to have her shoes, or her bonnet, or the flowers 
of her bonnet, or her feet, or a peculiar mark upon the arm, or her 
general size and appearance; it is, that the corpse had each and all 
collectively. Could it be proved that the editor of L’ Etoile really 
entertained a doubt, under the circumstances, there would be no need, 
in his case, of a commission de lunatico inguirendo.” 


This is anextremely apposite and brilliant illustration of reason- 
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ing from cumulative evidence. To other portions of the evidence 
we shall have occasion to refer again. About no portion of the 
subject is there greater misconception abroad than as to the 
cogency of a number of independent lines of proof. The popular 
notion is, that if each separate conclusion can be shown to be by 
itself infirm, the whole evidence may be fairly frittered away till 
the most damning aggregation of inferences leaves not a rack 
behind. Suppose that of a series of evidentiary facts, each points 
by the laws of natural and ordinary sequence to the commission 
of a crime: any one of the series may so point either because the 
crime was in fact committed, or for some other reason which, as 
we know nothing about it, we provisionally term “ accident.” 
Suppose we adopted the latter view as being the true explanation 
of the fact presented : what we do is arbitrarily to assume that 
of a Jimited number of causes that equally may have brought the 
evidentiary fact into view, the one that actually did so bring it 
into view was not one particular cause, that is, criminality. But 
we have the same process exactly to repeat over again for the 
next evidentiary fact in the case. We arbitrarily select one of 
the possible causes that may have produced it, and we say that, 
whereas the real cause is at least as likely to have been that 
one as any other, some or all of those other being often wildly 
improbable, we will exclude the particular hypothesis of crimin- 
ality, the very cause we selected for exclusion the last time, and 
assume that, whatever the cause might have been, it was not that. 

The recent case of Miiller was an instance of the vague opinions 
afloat on this subject. ‘To support his innocence, it was neces- 
sary at each point of the evidence to show (1) that the eviden- 
tiary fact present might be explained by the supposition of 
certain definite causes other than that of Miiller’s guilt ; that (2) 
we might in every separate case reasonably believe the supposable 
causes to have been actually present, and the true explanation of 
the evidentiary fact to be found in one of them, and not in the 
particular cause alleged by the prosecution; and that (3) we 
might as reasonably believe this, however often we were called 
upon to do so, as believe it in any single case. Thus, to support 
the hypothesis of innocence, it was maintained that the following 
course of reasoning was consistent with any further professed 
retention of logical processes in judicial inquiries. Take the 
evidence as to the two hats. 

A strange hat is found in the carriage in which had been the 
murdered man. Was this Miiller's? One witness remembers 
purchasing, shortly before the murder, of a man named Walker, 
for the use of the prisoner, a hat exactly like that found. Walker 
is called, and says he believes the hat found was made on his 
premises, and recognises the lining as being part of some pattern- 
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stuff received from France, and of which only two, or at most 
three, hats were made at all. ‘The hat fitted Miiller, and his 
landlady noticed his wearing a new hat similar to it from the time 
it was said to have been purchased. Now, we are either to believe 
that the hat was Miiller’s, and thence infer his guilt, or we may 
try and account for the similarity of the hats in some other way. 
It was suggested for the defence that if Miiller and the murderer 
had bought companion hats, that is, two out of the three, or the 
only two hats made of the particular lining, this unhappy coin- 
cidence would account for the resemblance. If we accept this, 
and for once presume that the evidentiary fact in hand is not due 
to criminality, but to an untoward community in hats between 
two people not otherwise related, we shall feel less inclined to 
resort to such a merciful supposition a second time. But again, 
this luckless victim of fortuitous accidents calls upon us to un- 
dergo another mental wrench favourable to his innocence. A hat 
is found amongst Miiller’s property, identified by the maker and 
seller as being a hat madefor the murdered man. It is, indeed, ° 
lower in the crown. But evidence is presented that it has been cut 
down just so far as to remove the name of the purchaser, always 
inserted under the lining of the crown by the maker of the hats 
supplied to Mr. Briggs, the murdered man, and that the crown 
has been sewn on, not as a hatter would do it, but as a tailor 
would. Miiller was a tailor. Now, one hypothesis, of course, is ‘ 
that this was in truth the hat of Mr. Briggs, and had been taken * 
away by mistake by the person committing the crime. Another 
conceivable hypothesis is undoubtedly that Mr. Briggs had cast 
off the hat in question, that it had reached a second-hand dealer, ° 
had been altered by that dealer (for which evidence as to the cus- 
tom of the second-hand trade was tendered), and unsuspectingly 
bought at last by Miller. Now, if we adopt this last explanation, 
we a second time exclude the very same hypothesis as before, and 
one which would equally account for all the phenomena present. 
It would undoubtedly be rash reasoning to jump at the conclu- 
sion that, when many causes may be present, one particular one 
out of them must have been. But it would be at least as rash 
to conclude that in a series of independent phenomena, where one 
and the same cause can account fully for each and all the pheno- 
mena apparent, we can safely exclude that cause in every succes- 
sive case, and cast about for a different one which may indeed 
explain one or other of the evidentiary facts present, but leaves 
the others as dark and unintelligible as before. Wherever we 
discern regularity, uniformity, consenting indications, there is 
necessarily something other than mere accident, or coincidence 
concerned. ‘he die that is orderly in its sequences is rightly 
suspected to be loaded. Accident is a name given to a number 
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of indefinite, fluctuating, and unknown causes. Its effects are 
proportionately chaotic and incalculable. From its very nature 
it will not conspire by a number of independent criminating 
tokens to fix upon the same innocent man. The more numerous 
the facts investigated, and the more searching the investigation, 
the more clearly will innocence be brought to light. It is the 
opposite with guilt. Every additional circumstance, however 
trivial, by gradually eliminating the action of fortuitous influ- 
ences, points with the force of a more and more overwhelming 
consent to the prisoner’s guilt. Experiment, indecd, would be 
the only real mode of reaching certainty, but it is manifestly 
inapplicable here. We must rest content with observation. By 
the use of this we can determine that where the circumstances 
are indefinitely varied, but their tendency ever one, there the true 
cause is likely to be one also, even that one which alone can 
explain all—that is, criminality. With Miller's case we have done. 
Suffice it to observe, that even if the second violent hypothesis as 
to Mr. Briggs’s hat had been made in the prisoner's favour, another 
would have to have been resorted to as to the possession of Mr. 
Briggs’s watch, and the disposal of the chain at the earliest hour 
he could on the Monday morning after the murder committed on 
theSaturday night. In each case an arbitrary and separate supposi- 
_ tion (sometimes the product of desperate ingenuity) would have 
‘ to be made, to the rejection of a plain and satisfactory account of 
each and all the phenomena present. And nothing but a merciful 
tenderness towards human life, and a latent and deep, albeit 
unconscious, distaste to capital punishment in the minds of most 
’ Englishmen, could have ever imported a doubt into the question. 
In many points this case is one of the most remarkable and 
interesting specimens of the use of circumstantial evidence in 
criminal trials on record. 

This case has been interposed in the discussion of the mode of 
proof applicable to the establishment of the corpus delicti, for the 
purpose of at once clearing up all misunderstanding about the 
accumulative value of distinct lines of proof. We may now pro- 
ceed to particularize the methods in use for forming and verifying 
the second hypothesis made in every criminal trial, that the crim- 
inal act was that of some assigned person or persons. This hypo- 
thesis will be formed in some such way as follows :—The act was 
done at a certain place and at or within acertain time. These 
must.be narrowly circumscribed. Now if it has been shown to 
be the act, and probably the criminal act, of some person or 
other, and that the act was done in a certain place and at or within 
a certair. time, the possibilities will be confined by all the follow- 
ing superficial marks of inclusion. First, the crime was com- 
mitted by some one possessed of the requisite opportunity, and there- 
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fore not by a person out of the country or 100 miles off about the 
time of the crime. Access to a deceased person at the given 
time, knowledge of and proximity to a house broken into, official 
duty with respect to bank books, and the like, are obvious grounds 
on the score of opportunity for implicating certain persons in the 
preliminary hypothesis of guilt. Secondly, the crime was com- 
mitted by some one operated upon by such a motive as would be 
sufficient to overcome the ordinary tutelary motives—political, 
social, moral, and religious—which ever operate as dissuasives 
from crime. The actual force of a given motive, depending as it 
does on the idiosyncrasy of the man, cannot be weighed, and 
therefore the smallest motive, provided there is one at.all, is 
ground for suspicion, as it is repeatedly held-to be sufficient, 
with other evidence, to justify conviction. Lastly, the act was 
done by some one conducting himself in one or more of certain 
recognised or habitual modes practised by persons committing 
crimes. Symptoms supplied in this way are sudden flight, 
possession of stolen property within a limited time, accusation of 
others, purchase or possession of poison, professions of hostility, 
or other voluntary and extravagant assertions. To frame hypo- 
theses on these several indications is the work of the subordinate 
officers of the police. The English and French methods are here 
notoriously at variance. The English officer proceeds slowly and 
cautiously, and does not publish his hypothesis till he has con- 
gregated together such a number of evidentiary facts as shall 
justify a public investigation. He adheres to the same hypo- 
thesis throughout till. by the final trial or by the magisterial 
inquiry it is found baseless, or else in a greater or less degree 
substantiated. The French officer grasps at every straw of evi- 
dence, makes a numberless variety of hypotheses in succession 
and deserts them as rapidly as made, examines privately any num- 
ber of persons he suspects, calling upon them to account for 
every hour of a given period of time, and even for much of their 
past life, and ransacks to any amount, without a warrant, every 
square inch of the most private chambers or sacred repositories 
from which evidence, however seemingly irrelevant, may by any 
likelihood be extracted. 

Now experience has shown that the typical history of a crime 
from first to last in every case includes some or all of the following 
phenomena, andno more. The criminal is (1) possessed ofa fixed 
disposition or character, belongs to a certain station in life, and 
is actuated to commit the crime by the desire of some pleasure or 
the apprehension of some pain, which desire or apprehension is 
denominated a “motive.” He has recourse to (2) certain prepa- 
rations for doing the act, and sometimes makes declarations to 
others relating to it, or even uses threats to the person to whom 
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it will be prejudicial. Next he avails himself of a-given (3) 
_ opportunity, and generally brings with him certain (4) instru- 
ments for his work other than hisown muscles. He commits the 
act by violating (5) some material object whether persoh or thing, 
and thereby superinducing a change in its previous and nor- 
mal condition.. In most cases he reaps and carries off with him 
(6) certain fruits of the crime. In nearly all cases he resorts to 
devices for the purpose of (7) concealing the crime and avoiding 
legal responsibility. On being charged with the crime he 
generally shows unmistakeable symptoms (8) of fear, and in some 
rare cases (9) he confesses the crime. 

It is by no means true that this is the fixed and invariable his- 
tory of every crime. It is only of the nature of a very general for- 
mula which is filled up with more or less completeness by every 
criminal. Its details are the result of a very extended experience, 
and it is scarcely possible to conceive any case where a number of 
the particular actions or circumstances enumerated are not present, 
nor where any other phenomena not included under one of those 
heads can be present. Works treating of circumstantial evi- 
dence, such as those of Bentham and Wills, are generally occupied 
in discussing severally in order the above epochs in the formal 
narrative of crime. We may briefly notice the different phases 
or epochs of this history in succession. 

I. To commence then with the significance justified by expe- 
rience as properly attached to known disposition, station in life, and 
motives. ‘Too little is ascertained of the laws of human action to 
give much value to the evidentiary fact of a good or bad disposition. 
Nemo repente nequissimus is a maxim which to some extent will 
always have legitimate weight. But the anomalies ever welling 
up in the history of crime are so numerous and appalling as to 
admit of little more in this case than a general presumption of 
innocence in default of evidence to the contrary of a certain 
degree of strength. Evidence of bad character, standing alone, 
is equally worthless as an independent proof of guilt : though, if it 
be shown that a man is by constitution or habit but feebly operated 
upon by the ordinary tutelary motives that dissuade from a crime, 
a proportionately insignificant motive tending the other way may 
lead him to commit one. The evidentiary circumstance of station 
in life may, in the case of some crimes, be a matter of considerable 
moment. As Bentham says, “In any civilized nation of Europe, 
what evidence would be sufficient to convict a prince of the 
blood or a minister of State, of having picked a man’s pocket 
of a dirty handkerchief in a street, or in going into a play- 
house?” In the same way the actual poverty of a man before 
the commission of theft, a sudden occasion for raising money 
befalling an accused person just before the crime, as in 
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Miiller's and Palmer's case, may be important subjects of in- 
vestigation, though perhaps these circumstances are rather in 
the nature of motives, to which we now proceed. It has been 
justly observed that in truth no motive could really ever be ade- 
quate to justify the commission ofa crime. So long, however, as 
men’s vision is sufficiently oblique and shortsighted to prefer the 
present, the seen, and the transitory, to the permanent and the 
eternal in the far distance, so long will crimes be committed from 
motives which seem to other men miserably inadequate. The 
case of Andrew Bichel, “the Maiden-killer,” which will be 
detailed further on for another purpose, is an instance of this. 
It will be seen that for the mere sake of obtaining their clothes, 
this man committed a series of atrocious murders on young girls. 
It is now a common-place with English judges to observe to the 
jury, that provided some motive can be discovered, the apparent 
adequacy of the motive is not a matter for their consideration. 
The increased cogency often given to the general weight 
of evidence by the conspicuous presence of an urgent motive for 
crime, might be exhibited by reference to many cases of recent 
notoriety. We may select for illustration the trial in France of 
the Count de la Pommerais, for the murder of Madame Pauw. It 
appeared that Madame Pauw had been left a widow in 1858, with 
three children. ‘The prisoner was a physician who knew and 
attended her husband. Madame Pauw became the prisoner's 
mistress up to the time of his marriage in 1860 with Mademoiselle 
Dubizy. In June, 1863, the prisoner proposed to the deceased 
to organize a fraud on six French and two English Insurance 
Companies, by insuring the life of the deceased, and then, on her 
simulating illness, by inducing the insurance companies to 
exchange the policies for annuities. Insurances were accord- 
ingly effected for 550,000 francs, for which the policies were made 
transferable by indorsement. ‘The prisoner advanced the pre- 
miums, having the policies transferred by Madame Pauw to him- 
self by deed, and a will made by her in his own favour. The 
motive, of course, alleged for the murder of the deceased was, that 
by her death the prisoner would come into immediate possession 
of the 550,000 francs, and be relieved from what was possibly an 
inconvenient connexion. The prisoner induced Madame Pauw 
to feign illness; and it was alleged in the acte d’aceusation, that 
in November, 1863, he administered digitalis. Dr. Gaudinot 
was called in and was told she had fallen down stairs. This was 
contradicted at the trial by Madame Pauw’s children. Madame 
Pauw died. Drs. Tardieu and Roussin were charged by the Court 
to make a post-mortem examination. They made seven experi- 
ments, and in their official report concluded that the deceased had 
died by poison. Dr, Roussin thought the poison was digitalis, of 
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which the prisoner had large quantities in his possession. It was 
alleged that the prisoner well knew that digitalis leaves no traces. 
In the course of the experiments, digitalis was tried on dogs and 
cats, and they died in the same way“as other animals to whom 
expectorated matter and contents of the digestive tube of the 
deceased had been administered. Dr. Hebert, on the contrary, 
thought that the fact of the floor of the deceased's room, 
which had contained matter in a state of putrefaction, having 
been recently scraped, was sufficient to account for all the cir- 
cumstances of the death. It appeared that the prisoner had 
spoken freely to several witnesses about the contemplated fraud on 
the insurance companies. Now if this fraud had been seriously 
contemplated, or actually completed, and the prisoner was in the 
way of being put in receipt of an income during Madame Pauw’s 
life, instead of the expectation of a lump-sum at her death, the 
motive, of course, would have been all the other way. It was the 
prisoner's object to show that he did so seriously intend to carry 
out this fraud up to the last. And the case is almost unique in 
exhibiting a prisoner labouring to prove his innocence of one 
crime by proving his complicity in another only a few degrees less 
abominable. Some of his statements were inconsistent with 
manifest facts—some, such as his assertion that he paid the de- 
ceased an annuity of 1004., suicidal to his own professed motives. 
The result was his conviction and execution. In this case the 
evidence was on other grounds just of that uncertain description 
which makes evidence of efficient motive all-important. ‘The 
defence, certainly, was most plausible and ingenious, and if con- 
certed contemporaneously with the crime, showed a marvellous 
foresight and sagacity; for there were three courses left open to 
the jury ; the prisoner might have been proved guilty of no crime 
at all; or of attempted fraud, and not of the murder; or of the 
murder and not the attempted fraud. A distinct conception of 
the several motives likely to be present on each successive hypo- 
thesis was the most critical part of the investigation. 

II. The next kind of evidentiary facts that comes into view 
are those that concern preparations, declarations, and threats. 

A good instance of this paving the way to a crime, especially 
by discourse and deportment rather than by physical acts, is 
supplied by the facts of the trial of Captain Donnellan, who was 
convicted in 1781 of the murder of Sir Theodosius Boughton. 
This is an instance frequently used by Bentham himself for dif- 
ferent purposes of illustration. We must confine ourselves to 
those parts of the case applicable to the subject in hand. We 
may make use of Bentham’s abstract :— 

“To shut the door against suspicion, a notion was to be propagated 
that Sir Theodosius’s state of health was desperate ; that death. 

N2 
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speedy death, was certain; that imprudence was continually heaping 
up causes upon causes. The prisoner and the deceased lived in the 
same house. The poison employed was distilled laurel-water. The 
plant was to be found in the garden; and the murderer, not to have 
poison to buy, had provided himself with a still for the fabrication 
of it. He practised distillation frequently, and the room in which he 
operated was kept by him locked up. The young man had a trifling 
complaint, for which he was taking medicine ; the contents of one of 
the phials were to be got rid of, and the poison substituted. The 
shia, as they came in, used to be placed by the deceased in an inner 
room, which he had been in the habit of locking up. He happened 
once to forget to take his medicine. ‘Why,’ says Donnellan, ‘don’t 
you set it in your outer room P you would not then be so apt to forget 
it.’ The fatal advice was taken, and thus the necessary opportunity 
was prepared,” 

This case has a peculiar historical interest from the evidence 
given in the prisoner's favour by the eminent surgeon JohnHunter. 

In drawing inferences from evidentiary facts of preparations, 
declarations, and the like, it is peculiarly necessary to attend 
carefully to the numerous infirmative suppositions. Such facts 
may indeed be, and most usually are, fairly susceptible of a 
criminating interpretation ; but often it happens that other in- 
terpretations are not less plausible. For instance, the intention 
presumed might have been (1) different ab initio. Bentham’s 
illustration is, that in the case last cited the preparations for 
distilling might indeed have been for the purpose of making 
laurel-water, but the intention might also have been to procure 
water from rose or other leaves. And this supposition was con- 
tended for at the time. Again, (2), the intention may have been 
“‘ overshot” by the result. There is a case in the State Trials, of 
a defence, in a trial for maiming, on the ground that the 
intention was to kill, for that maiming would not answer 
the purpose. Or (3), the intention may be changed; or (4), 
the intention may have been persisted in, but power may 
have failed. In Bradford's case, the prisoner was an innkeeper 
indicted for murdering a traveller who put up at his house, and 
was seen to be well provided with money. The traveller was 
found weltering in his blood, Bradford in the room, armed as for 
the crime. He had, however, been frustrated or anticipated by 
another traveller, with whom he had had no intercourse on the 
subject, and who on his death-bed confessed the fact. Lastly, 
(5), the operation of the immediate criminal agent may have 
varied from the common design agreed on. To this last infir- 
mative supposition English law pays little regard. The suppo- 
sitions favourable to innocence in the cases of declarations and 
menaces are obvious, and need not be particularly detailed. 

III. The next class of evidentiary facts that comes under con- 
sideration are such as concern opportunity. If there are any 
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facts to show that an accused person was so separated by 
distance or physical impediments from having necessary access 
to the person or thing violated, within the period and space 
within which the crime must have been committed, of course 
such accused person must be innocent of the crime. In the case 
of such crimes as do not imply the personal presence of the 
offender, as those of sending threatening letters or explosive 
materials by the post, making use of an intermediate agent of 
mischief, and the like, the word “ opportunity” must be inter- 
preted by somewhat different rules. In the interesting case of 
Madeleine Smith, the whole question of guilt ultimately turned 
upon the one pivot of opportunity. The evidence from alleged 
motives—namely, the desire of releasing herself from the en- 
tanglement of an old and disreputable connexion on entering, 
with her parents’ consent, upon an honourable engagement ; the 
preparations manifested by the repeated purchase of poison just 
before the several visits of L’Angelier, and his subsequent illness 
on each occasion, after receiving the coffee at her hands—all 
these evidentiary facts pointing to Madeleine's guilt were held 
by the jury, and apparently by the judge, inconclusive, in the 
absence of the one fact of plain unmistakeabie opportunity. The 
evidence as to opportunity was as follows. ‘The prisoner liad re- 
turned to her parents’ house at Glasgow on the 17th of March, 
1857, from a visit to the Bridge of Allan. On the 18th, she 
bought a large quantity of arsenic, alleging that it was for the 
purpose of killing rats. She wrote a letter to L’Angelier, directed 
to his lodgings at Glasgow, and making an appointment to see 
him on the night of the 19th. This letter, as he was away from 
Glasgow, he did not receive in time to enable him to keep his 
appointment. Another letter came from the prisoner to L’Angelier’s 
lodgings in Glasgow, on Saturday, the 21st, and was at once 
transmitted to him. In this letter the prisoner alluded to the 
former letter, and again urged him to come and see her, adding, 
“T waited and waited for you, but you came not. I shall wait 
again to-morrow night, same time and arrangement.” L’Angelier, 
in consequence, returned to his lodgings at Glasgow about eight 
o'clock on the evening of Sunday, the 22nd, in high spirits and 
good health. He left his lodgings about nine o'clock, and was 
seen going leisurely in the direction of the prisoner's house ; and 
about twenty minutes past nine he called at the house of an 
acquaintance who lived about four or five minutes’ walk from the 
prisoner's residence. This was the last time he was seen alive 
by any one other than the prisoner, if she saw him at all. 
About two o'clock the next morning he was found at the door 
of his lodgings unable to open the latch, doubled up, and speech- 
less from pain and exhaustion; and about eleven o’clock the 
same morning he died from the effects of arsenic, of which an 
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enormous quantity was found in his body. The prisoner denied 
they had ever met that night. The question was, whether the 
meeting did or did not take place. She confessed in her letter 
of the 2lst, that on the evening of the 19th, after making an 
identical arrangement with the present one, she had “ waited and 
waited for him,’ and promised to wait again. In charging the 
jury, the Lord Justice Clerk drew a very questionable dis- 
tinction between a “just and necessary inference” and a “ strong 
moral probability ;” and he went so far as to admit that “the 
whole moral probabilities” of the case were in favour of the 
meeting. In all matters not belonging to long-established 
sciences, of which the physical are at present the wholly repre- 
sentatives, there is no difference whatever between a high “ moral 
probability” and a “justinference.” The reason for making the. 
one is exactly the same as for making the other; that is, the 
experienced habitual connexion between the phenomenon and 
some alleged cause vr effect. If it be in accordance with known 
criminal history that a young lady should make for herself an 
opportunity of administering poison in her possession to her 
lover, lately become obnoxious and dangerous to her, and a vast 
amount of other evidence points the same way, there is a just 
inference, or a moral probability, or a satisfactory ground for 
concluding, (or whatever else the process of mental determination 
may be called) with:a degree of assurance proportioned to the 
value of all the facts, that the opportunity was so made. The 
verdict of “ Not proven” gave the Scotch jury a means of tolerably 
decent escape from the embarrassing dilemma. 

It is to be noted that opportunity, though always presupposed, 
even if not matter of particular proof, can never stand alone as a 
criminating fact, or even in the sole company of the most con- 
straining motives to crime. Otherwise, the majority of the 
population would be appearing at the bar of the minority, every 
man out of the padded room of a lunatic asylum having the 
opportunity, and most men a motive, to commit crime. 

IV. Crimes are generally committed with some external i- 
strwment other than the mere muscles of the offender. If these 
can be found in possession of any person within a certain period 
of the commission of the crime, they point with more or less de- 
finiteness to the complicity of such person in that commission. 
Such are poison, coming instruments, combustible matters, pick- 
locks, housebreaking instruments, dark-lanterns, or other destruc- 
tive, or criminal, or suspicious weapons, materials, or instruments. 
Infirmative suppositions are, that these are employed by the 
possessor im the way of his trade. A medical man has legi- 
timate occasion for the use of poisons, a locksmith for that of 
picklocks. False reasons given for the possession, on the other 
hand, corroborate the ordinary inference. 
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V. Further, the crime in nearly every case is some infraction 
of the existing condition of a definite person or thing. Some- 
times the particular mode of violation will supply evidentiary 
facts bearing directly on the individuality of the criminal, or at 
least of the class or kind of men from which he comes. We 
referred above to the case of Marie Rogét. It appeared on 
examining the body that “a slip about a foot wide had been 
torn upwards from the bottom hem to the waist, wound three 
times round the waist, and secured by a sort of hitch in the back.” 
It was argued from this it was a single man who had committed 
the murder, and not a gang, as there were other reasons to sup- 
pose. For why should three or four men have recourse to so rude 
an expedient to obtain a handle wherewith to carry the body? 
The “hitch” in the back, and the “sailor's knot’ by which the 
bonnet-strings were attached, pointed to a sailor being concerned 
--an hypothesis subsequently verified. A slip of the petticoat, 
torn out and tied under the chin, led to a train of reasoning by 
which it was shown that the body, having first been carried some 
distance, was then dragged, and that for this purpose a slip was 
torn off the petticoat, and tied round the neck, where the head 
would prevent it slipping off. All this corroborated the theory 
of one person only being concerned. Other serviceable marks on 
the person or thing injured—as, for instance, signs of the crimi- 
nal’s handiwork, trade, infirmity, as left-handedness, and the like 
—will easily suggest themselves. 

VI. The possession of the fruits of crime is the most common 
evidentiary fact of all. The case of Miiller is a signal illustration 
of it. Had he not taken away Mr. Briggs’s watch and chain, or 
not manifested his possession of them by disposing of the chain, 
he might still remain undetected. The force of presumption of 
guilt from such possession is often greatly increased if the fruits 
of a plurality or of a series of thefts. be found in the prisoner's 
possession, or if the property consist of a number of miscellaneous 
articles, or be of an uncommon kind, or, from its value or other 
circumstances, be inconsistent with or unsuited to the station of 
the person accused. A singular case illustrating the value of this 
means of detection occurred at Aberdeen in 1826. The prisoner 
was a carter, who was accused of nine different acts of theft by 
housebreaking, committed in and around that place at various 
times during the summer of 1825 and the following winter. The 
charges selected for trial were five in number. Articles from all 
the houses broken open were found, amongst an immense mass of 
other goods evidently stolen, in a large chest, and about various 
parts of the prisoner's house. As they were discovered many 
months from the times when the various thefts had been com- 
mitted, the difficulty was, how to connect him with the actual theft. 
Two days after the breaking into the last one of the houses, the 
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prisonér showed an old watch, part of the stolen goods, to a shop- 
keeper to whom he afterwards sold it. This connected the prisoner 
with the house last broken into. Iti this last house was found a 
chisel, which exactly answered to the marks of an iron instrument 
found on three of the houses, formerly broken into. “In each of 
* the four houses first broken into were discovered some of the 
articles taken from the others, and, as before mentioried, in the 
prisoner's custody were found some articles taken from all. Upon 
this evidence, the prisoner was convicted of all the charges of 
housebreaking. - 

VII. The prospect of punishment naturally leads to the con- 
cealment of crime and the avoidance of justice. “ Therefore, sd ° 
often as these are manifested, they are evidentiary fucts generally 
having reference to guilt. ; ow ‘ 

The case of Palmer is an instance of the enormous incubus that. 
weighs a prisoner down when he is shown to have tampered with 
evidence of the crime. It will be remembered that evidenee was 
adduced of his attempting to bribe the coroner by a present of 
fish and game, and writing to him a confidential letter, to the 
effect that he had seen it in black and white that no strychnia, 
prussic acid, or opium had been found by those condycting’ the 
chemical examination in London, -and' expressing his hope that a 
verdict.would be given on the next day to which the inquest stood 
adjourned, to the effect that, the death of Cook was,due to natural 
causes. He had previously persuaded the postmaster at Rugeley 
to betray to him the contents of the scientific report while on its 
way to the attorney at Rugeley employed in the inquiry. The 
prisoner was also shown to have pushed against the medical men 
engaged at the post-mortem examination, so as to shake a portion 
of the contents of the stomach into the body. The jar was 
covered with parchment, tied down and sealed, and placed aside ; 
and while the attention of the medical men was still engaged in 
examining the body, the prisoner removed the jar to a distance 
near a door, not the usual way out of the room; and it was found 
that two slits had been cut with a knife through the double skin © 
which formed the covering. Further, the prisoner, having learnt 
that the jar was to be sent to London the same evening, offered 
the driver who was to carry the persons in charge of it to the rail- 
way station 101. to upset the carriage and break the jar. The 
conduct of Captain Donnellan, in rinsing out the glass which had 
contained the alleged poison, was similarly suspicious. In such 
cases, there is always present an infirmative supposition, grounded 
on the known fact that innocent but cowardly men do sometimes 
feel the alleged facts to be so overwhelming as to prefer avoiding, 
by means ever so foul or deceitful, an investigation, rather than 
honestly meeting it. Whether this favourable hypothesis was 
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tenable in Palmer's case, or in Donnellan’s, was for the -jury to 
determine. ° 

VIII. The next rn of evidentiary facts that comes before us 
are those which are supplied by tokens of fear, which, though 
subject to- many sources of misunderstanding in the course of 
being reported to the judges in the case, and attended with several . 
a suppositions, are sometimes of great moment and 
value 

A remarkable instance of the intentional or experimental use of 
the symptoms of fear, as likely to be evidentiary of guilt, is sup- 
plied by a striking German trial that took place in 1808. The 
prisoner was-Andrew Bichel, since known as “the Maiden- 
killer.” In the summer of 1806 Barbara Reisinger, the daughter 
of a day-labourer, left her parents’ house to seek a service, and 


“was never-seen again alive by any of her friends. At the begin- 
ning of 1808 the same fate befel another maiden, named Katherine 


Seidel. .She left her home one morning to have her fortune told 
at one Andrew Bichel’s, by means of a mirror, but never returned. 

Some months after, a sister of Katherine Seidel’s recognised a part 
of her-lost sister’s clothes at a tailor's, and found upon inquiry 
that they had been left there by Bichel. It then came out that, 
before Katherine’s djsappearance,° Andrew Biche] had sent a 
woman to‘ tell her that he wished to speak to her, and that, on 
her-going to him, he wished her to look into a mirror, for which 
purpose it was necessary, he said, for her to bring clothes hand- 
some and good—the best she had—enough to dress herself three 
times. This Katherine had done, and from that time haf been 
lost sight of. The Court of Inquiry was also informed of a report 
that an aunt of Bichel’s had disappeared in the same way, and her 
clothes sold by him, with the remark that she no longer wanted 
such clothes, since she had become a lady. Inquiries were insti- 

tuted by the authorities, and the garments, recognised as having 
belonged to the missing females, were discovered and traced to 
Bichel, and it also appeared that before, and subsequently to, 


.. the disappearance of Katherine Seidel, he had lured many other 


maidens to his house under the pretence of telling them their for- 
tunes. Further proof was supplied by the sagacity of a dog. 
Every time the officer passed Bichel’s house with his dog, the 
animal sprang into the wood shed and continued smelling about 
so long that he was obliged to be called off. This attracted 
attention, and, on turning up the floor, first one human body and 
then another was discovered, terribly mangled, but not so much 
so as to prevent their being identified as those of the two women 
who had disappeared. Bichel still maintained his innocence, 
trying to criminate other people ; and though at last he confessed 
to the murder of Katherine Seidel for the sake of her clothes, he 
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would not confess to that of the other. The Court then bethought 
itself of « clause in the Royal Ordinance of July the 7th, 1806, 
abolishing torture, and recommending other steps to be taken 
with the view of extracting a confession. This clause provided 
that the accused should be taken to the place of the alleged 
murder, that the body should there be laid open before him, and 
an examination be held in the presence of the body. On Bichel 
being taken to the place where the body had been found, he at 
first became exceedingly faint, and required water to bring him to 
himself. The judge of inquiry addressed him, with great earnest- 
ness (it is said) :—‘‘ You are now in your dwelling-place, in the 
neighbourhood of your house and your crimes; confess the 
whole truth at once ; you will be taken into your house—you will 
see the body itself.” He trembled exceedingly, and was well- 
nigh fainting, but would not confess for two days. At the end of 
thiat time he published a detailed confession of the murder of both 
young women. The only motive for the murders was the clothes. 
He owned that he was not under the pressure of absolute necessity. 
There was reason to suppose these acts were but the close of a long 
series of villanies. His sentence was to be broken alive upon the 
wheel. In Continental jurisprudence, where a confession is always 
so anxiously desired, the operation of fear in extorting one is not 
likely to be overlooked. It was to the test of this evidentiary fact 
that Hamlet put the suspected guilt of his uncle. And it was 
upon the frequent relation between the physical symptoms of fear 
and the recollections of guilt that Joseph rested the experiment 
made on the tenderness of his brethren’s moral consciousness. 
IX. The last class of evidentiary facts to be noticed has in 
some way been introduced by the preceding remarks. In some 
few cases poisoners have been known to confess their crime. The 
motives operating before conviction against such conduct are so 
potent, that for the most part a confession is rightly attributed 
either to an entire absence of a specious defence, and to the hope 
of obtaining a more lenient treatment, or to penitence and a 
sincere desire to offer every possible reparation to the injured 
rights of society. In either of these cases guilt is necessarily pre- 
supposed. Nevertheless, even an evidentiary fact so conclusive as 
confession is shown by experience not to be destitute of infirma- 
tive suppositions. There was a recent notorious case in France, 
where a woman, after incessant petty persecution by subordinate 
police-officers, with a view of propitiating the authorities, con- 
fessed to a grave crime of which she was demonstrably shown to 
be innocent. The verdict of “extenuating circumstances” is @ 
temptation to such a compromise with an almost insuperable array 
of hostile facts and witnesses, and moral torture may not be less 
crushing and soul-destroying than that which “racks the joints 
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and every labouring sinew strains.” It is for this reason that no 
confession whatever is listened to in an English Court of Justice, 
where any word or deed that can be interpreted as an inducement 
to make such a confession was said or done by the person report- 
ing it. Other infirmative suppositions going to invalidate the 
obvious inference from a confession will readily be conceived. 

We have now noticed in order the principal classes of eviden- 
tiary facts, under one or other of which all the circumstances 
attending the commission of a crime may be ranged. There are, 
however, a few special matters of proof through the medium of 
circumstantial evidence, which more or less enter into the estab- 
lishment of conclusions drawn from every one of the above kinds 
of facts, and so may conveniently be considered together. Such 
are matters of identity of persons and things, proofs of hand- 
writing, and matters involving accuracy in fixing periods of time. 
A brief space must be allotted to each head. 

As to matters of identity, proofs might be multiplied to any 
extent of the boundless region of error, shown by experience to be 
open on every side for the distraction and confusion of witnesses 
to the identity of persons. A young man was being tried for a 
serious offence at the Old Bailey. His identity was sworn to by 
several trustworthy witnesses. He neither cross-examined the 
adverse witnesses, nor produced any of his own. At the conclu- 
sion of the case for the prosecution he called for the records of the 
court, and proved from them that, at the very time when he was 
sworn to as being engaged in committing the crime, he was on 
his trial at the Old Bailey for another offence, for which he was 
acquitted on the ground of an alibi. Evidence of identity often 
rests on a loose kind of maxim—that things having a certain rela- 
tion, as of ownership, interest, place, and the like, to the same 
thing, generally have a similar relation to eachother. This prin- 
ciple is certainly serviceable for practical purposes, and lets in all 
such evidence as that of articles left by accident on the spot of 
the crime, and presumed to belong to the criminal, and so to fur- 
nish a link between him and the crime. Identification has thus 
been established by the correspondence of the wadding of a pistol 
which stuck in a wound, and was part of a ballad, with the 
other part of the ballad found in the prisoner's possession: and 
an attempt to murder by sending to the prosecutor a parcel of gun- 
powder so prepared as to igniteon being opened, was brought home 
to the prisoner by a portion of the Leeds Intelligencer of the 5th 
July, 1852, being found under the outer covering of brown paper, 
the remaining portion of which paper was found in the prisoner's 
house. Similarly, a servant was identified as the person com- 
mitting the larceny of a number of sovereigns, by the discovery 
—in the lock of a bureau which had been broken open—of a small 
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picce of steel which had formed part of the blade of a knife belong- 
ing to him. The significance of the interchange of hats in Miiller’s 
case, and the value always attached by the police to the discovery 
of a “clue” will occur to every one without further particularity. 
That this kind of evidence is subject not only to the infirmative 
supposition due to accidental coincidence, but also to that due to 
the possible fabrication of evidence by the real criminal, in order to 
divert suspicion from himself, the following case from the “Causes 
Célébres” (vol. v. p. 438), will sufficiently show. An old lady 
kept a shop in the row of houses bordering on La Place St. 
Michel, in Paris. She was generally known to have a quantity 
of money in the house. She had only one servant, a boy who 
had been with her a long time. She slept at the back of the shop 
on the ground floor, and the boy on the fourth story, which could 
only be approached from outside the house. He used to lock up 
the shop at night and carry away the key. One morning the door 
was observed to be open earlier than usual—and as no one was 
seen moving, some of the neighbours looked in. The door was 
not broken. They found the old lady dead in her bed, having 
received several wounds, as it seemed, from a knife, and a knife 
covered with blood was lying in the middle of the shop-floor. In 
one hand of the corpse was a thick lock of hair, and in the other 
hand a cravat. The knife and cravat undoubtedly belonged to 
the shop-boy, and the lock of hair exactly resembled his. He was 
charged with the crime and confessed it, and was broken on the 
wheel. A short time afterwards, another boy, in a wine-shop 
near, being taken up for another offence, on his death-bed con- 
fessed to the crime. He was well acquainted with the shop-boy 
accused of the crime, and often dressed his hair. He had, little 
by little, collected enough hair from the comb he used to make 
into a stout lock, and he had put it into the deceased’s hand. He 
had procured one of the other boy’s cravats and his knife, and 
he had taken in wax an impression of the key. 

There are many instances equally remarkable of successful for- 
gery of evidence, tending to implicate innocent persons. Perhaps 
one of the most extraordinary cases on record of identifying a dead 
body after it had been separated limb from limb, submitted to 
chemical processes, and to the inordinate heat of a furnace, and 
mingled with the countless bones of anatomical subjects in their 
common burying-place, was that presented on the trial at Boston, 
in America, of Professor Webster, for the murder of Dr. Parkman. 
Professor Webster was shown to have cogent pecuniary motives at 
the time of the crime (Nov. 23, 1849) to get Dr. Parkman out of 
the way. The prisoner resided at the Medical College, Boston. 
He made an appointment to meet the deceased at this place on 
Friday, the 23rd, at two o'clock, to discuss some monetary matters. 
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The deceased was seen about fifteen minutes before two o'clock, 
apparently about to enter the Medical College. He was never 
seen again alive. The prisoner denied that Dr. Parkman ever did, 
infact, enter the College. For a whole week nothing was disco- 
vered, and the prisoner seems rather to have interfered with and 
discouraged the search. On the Friday week and the day follow- 
ing, there were found in a furnace connected with the prisoner's 
laboratory in the College, fused in indiscriminately with the slag, 
the cinders, and the residuum of the coal, a great number of 
bones and certain blocks of mineral teeth. A quantity of gold, 
which had been melted, was also found. Other bones were dis- 
covered in a vault under the College. There was also found in a 
tea-chest, and embedded in a quantity of tan, the entire trunk of 
a human body, and other bones. The parts found in the diffe- 
rent places went to make up the body of a person of Dr. Park- 
man’s age, sixty years, and the form of the reconstructed body 
had just the peculiarities shown to be possessed by Dr. Parkman. 
In no single particular were the parts dissimilar to those of the 
deceased ; nor in the tea-chest or the furnace were any duplicate 
parts found over and above what was necessary to compose one 
body. The remains were further shown to have been separated 
by a person possessed of anatomical skill, though not for anato- 
mical purposes. Finally, three witnesses, dentists, testified to the 
mineral teeth found being those made for Dr. Parkman in 1846. 
A mould of Dr. Parkman’s jaw had been made at the time, and it 
was produced, and shown to be so peculiar that no accidental con- 
formity of the teeth to the jaw could account for the adaptation. 
This last piece of evidence was conclusive against the prisoner, 
and he was convicted. Without this closing proof the evidence 
would certainly have been unsatisfactory. The character of the 
prisoner, the possible confusion throughout the College of the 
remains of anatomical subjects, the undistinguished features, and 
the illusiveness of the evidence drawn from the likeness of a re- 
constructed body, were so many evidentiary facts or infirmative 
suppositions strongly in favour of innocence. It is curious that 
the block of mineral teeth was only accidentally preserved, having 
been found so near the bottom of the furnace as to take the 
current of cold air. It was resting on the grate. 

We need not linger over the uncertainties attaching to all evi- 
dence as to time and to handwriting. The right appreciation of 
the passage of time is so much a matter of education, and the sense 
of the length or shortness of a particular period so much depen- 
dent on the stages of an occupation or the number and quality of 
the emotional epochs it happens to contain, that, where especial 
attention was not drawn to the matter of time at the moment of 
an occurrence, all past recollection is absolutely worthless as an 
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evidentiary fact. As to handwriting, repeated experience has 

shown that infirmative suppositions founded on the possibility 

and frequency of fraud and delusions cannot be too cautiously 
explored in every case. 

We have now cursorily surveyed the whole field of evidentiary 
facts which are most familiarly presented in the species of investi- 
gation that has for its object the imputation of responsibility to 
the criminal law. ‘We may close our examination of the general 
subject by briefly determining the proper use of circumstantial 
evidence in its relation to certain other special phenomena which 
are incessantly being obtruded on public attention, and the — 
significance of which it may be well once for all, precisely 
finally, to assign. ‘There are two large classes of facts as to Y Nich 
human curiosity, restlessly incited by an infinitude of fears, hopes, 
necessities, and aspirations, has ever been outstripping the cautious 
advances of genuine science. ‘To one of those classes belong all 
the successive stages of corporal infirmity, such as disease, age, 
and dissolution, as well as all real or alleged modes of repairing 
these disasters. The other class embraces all the imperfections 
and limitations attaching to man’s mental and emotional condition, 
so far as that condition can be abstracted, at least provisionally, 
from his material constitution. In all ages, and in the most 
savage as well as the most civilized states of society, men are 
found trafficking upon the imbecile credulity of those still more 
deeply steeped in ignorance than themselves; and it is ever those 
regions of knowledge through which no royal highway has yet 
been beaten out by the true pioneers of science that are always 
most densely infested by these pernicious impostors. Of all 
physical arts and sciences none are less firmly established than 
physiology and therapeutics. And it is here that everywhere and 
ut all times quacks, charlatans, and knavish pretenders swarm with 
the most noxious prodigality. So hungry are men for life and 
health, that no magic tale of pharmaceutical virtue or flaming 
catalogue of accomplished cures can so much as generate a passing 
doubt or the most deferential inquiry. The vaster the promise, 
the more internecine the war waged with all traditional experience 
and constituted systems, the more authoritative seems the new 
power. Old knowledge “creeping on from point to point,” has 
not cured all bodily pangs or much prolonged human life. It 
may be that a brighter and more beneficent career is open before 
the new, the untried, the revolutionary. On every report of a 
strange cure of an alleged disease, the following infirmative sup- 
positions are looked upon as the mere intrusions of a jealous 
scepticism; first, that there was no real, or at least no such, disease to 
cure, the symptoms indeed appearing to be present, but not being 
due to that disease. Secondly, it may be the symptoms were 
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mendaciously reported, and so, as before, there was no such disease 
to cure. Or, thirdly, the disease may have existed and been 
cured, but by the mere influence of the imagination, not by the 
operation of the supposed remedy, or else by the operation of 
some remedy other than that alleged. Fourthly, the disease may 
have gone of itself, and by the unknown healing power of nature, 
or by the cessation of the action of the morbific cause. Fifthly, 
the disease may not have been ultimately cured at all, but only 
the symptoms temporarily modified and allayed. Or lastly, the 
disease may not have been cured in any degree, the cessation of the 
symptoms being falsely reported, whether through delusion or 
mendacity, and whether on the part of the patient or the medical 
practitioner. ‘This instance of the application of infirmative 
suppositions in matters of common life is thus carefully elaborated 
by Bentham himself. So much for the treatment of circum- 
stantial evidence produced in favour of novel and yet un- 
authenticated modes of remedying the bodily infirmities of human 
life. As knowledge and education increase and moral habits 
of self-control become more largely diffused, those infirmities 
will become reduced in number and magnitude, and their true 
remedies ascertained. ‘ 

To the other class of abnormal facts to which we proceed, there 
is no such prospective close.. These are likely to prove coeval 
with human intellect and its limitations. Man no sooner learns 
to exercise his mental faculties, to observe, to compare, to 
analyse, as, well as to feel and to construct, than he is chilled 
and daunted by the fearful barriers that hem him in on every 
side. ver as he is struggling over the boundary wall, he is 
hurled back again and again into the abyss of: ignorance. He 
is overborne by the weight of the body, by the dull sluggishness 
of his fellow men, and by the near approach of the inevitable 
tomb. His loftiest thoughts, his worthiest emotions, his deeds 
of lonely virtue and life-long self-sacrifice, seem to be wasted 
without recognition or effect. He stands alone, (as Pascal said) 
a monument of greatness, because he is so miserable, and of 
misery, because he is so great. What wonder then, that man has 
in all ages fretted against the confines of his knowledge and his 
being ?—if he has impatiently asked of the dead whether « 
beacon can be descried on the horizon of that bottomless ocean 
into which they have. launched? Unsatisfied and stunted on 
earth, man shall triumph and fulfil an everlasting destiny in some 
world eye hath not seen nor ear heard. Such have been the glow- 
ing aspirations of all the best and wisest of men; the meanest 
and most worthless are not without a glimmering reflexion of them. 
The former find repose in religions and theologies ; the latter a 
lulling stupor in spiritualism and all the brood of thaumaturgy 
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and-necromancy. Countless grades connect together the two 
classes of mankind, as also the forms of belief in which they 
severally find consolation. ‘To satisfy these indefinite yearnings, 
which, in the case of the vulgar, seem little better than mental 
prostration before the might of physical laws, there has in no 
age or people -been lacking a crop of impostors and self-deceiv- 
ing enthusiasts. Their tales of converse with those on earth no 
loriger, of arbitrary interferences with eternal laws of nature, of 
ghastly apparitions of the dead or the dying, and of weird-like 
gazing into future times and distant scenes, in fact, of all that 
is at once unfamiliar, inharmonious, and revolting to purer 
souls, are listened to with greedy ears and “bated breath.” An 
everlasting problem might well give birth to an infinitude of at- 
tempted solutions; but there’is a weighty presumption never- 
‘ theless against any given solution not being -erroneous. In 
every tale of the kind the following infirmative ‘suppositions may 
-properly be applied. First (assuming the reporter to profess to 
have witnessed’the abnormal facts himself, an almost unexampled 
case), he may be telling what he himself well knows to be false ; 
liars are at: least more habitual visitants than spirits. Secondly, 
‘the reporter.may be telling what hé believes to be true, but his 
optical viston was impaired by disease or temporary disturbance ; 
: or thirdly, his eye was sound, but his brain was disordered ; or 

- fourthly, his eye and his brain were sound, but some accidental 
and mechanical] situation of certain objects caused them to present 
the unusual appearance in question, and he forbore to verify its 
true nature ; or, fifthly, the appearance was the intentional result 
of artifice or. sport, on the part of persons unknown. All and each 
of these hypotheses have at least the advantage of involving only 
familiar and common phenomena; they sufficiently account for 
all the appearances to be explained, and they admit generally of 
instant and complete verification, if any one cares to apply the 
test. The other remaining hypothesis, that there was a super- 
natural agent concerned, from the very meaning of the term 

“‘ supernatural,” can never be a matter of verification or proof; 
for we have sufficiently shown throughout this inquiry that all 
proof presupposes past regularity or repeated succession: that 
we can only conclude that one fact does or will follow from 
another, because it has often or always been observed to follow 
from such another on previous occasions. But where a fact is 
alleged quite alien to this order, untrammelled by any fixed rela- 
tions whatever that are cognizable by our senses, it is one as to 
the operation of which in the way of causation we can predicate 
absolutely nothing. An alleged supernatural agent is such. It 
will always rightly seem to be more conformable to the order of 
nature, that delusion or deception or a compound of both are at 
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work, than that a fact without any parallel in ge eneral experience, 
and over-riding by its effects laws established by universal expe- 
rience, has been observed by a limited numbet of men. In the 
name of our very assurance of uniformity we cannot be called 
upon to believe in non-conformity. For it is only from such 
assurance that we believe anything af all. It is further to be 
noticed, that whenever such facts are or have been alleged to. 
occur, as Bentham observes (1), “ none has been ever established 
by that sort of evidence which, under the best system of -proce- 
dure, is considered as the best evidence extracted in the best 
manner ; (2) such facts are seldom represented anywhere, never 
in the face of justice, as having manifested themselves, in the 
presence of divers persons at the same time; and (3) the facts in 
question thus reported are never of the permanent, but always of 
the evanescent kind.” Not that men’s fearfulness and cramped 
intelligence will permit them to lend an ear to Understanding, 
when she utters her voice in the streets; nor so long-as it is more. 
stimulating and luxurious to bask in the fitful blaze of error, is 
it likely men will come eagerly and thankfully to the clear sun- 
light of unadorned and unromantic truth. 

The subject will be appropriately closed with a few words on. 
the true meaning of the terms ‘ * probability * and ‘ “possibility,” 
and their converse “ improbability” and “ impossibility.” We saw - 


that owing to our imperfect acquaintance with all thefacts of the ~- 


physical and psychological world, and their relations, we can 
never accurately estimate the true likelihood or unlikeljhood 
(though these very terms are misleading) of a given fact occur- 
ring or having occurred. If we were perfectly acquainted with all 
those facts, we could predicate with unfailing certainty of a given 
fact, its past and future occurrence or non-occurrence. The given 
fact is in itself absolutely certain either to occur or not to occur, 
to have occurred or not to have occurred. It is only our own 
limited faculties and partial experience that import any hesitation 
into our mode of speaking about it. As it is, every man, only 
according to his own specific experience and information, can 
have a proportionate amount of assurance about the occurrence 
of a given fact. A person with still more limited faculties than 
ours, still less experience, such as a very young child or an idiot, 
would (as Bentham says), ‘‘ upon the credit of a bare assertion 
uttered by any person of his acquaintance, give credit to one 
fact as readily as to another: to a fact the most devious and ex- 
traordinary in degree and specie, as well as the most ordinary 
fact : to the existence of a ghost or a devil, as well as to that of a 
man : to the existence of a man sixty feet high, or no more than 
six inches, as well as to that of a man of six feet: to the exis- 
tence of a nation of Cyclopes, with one eye each, and that in the 
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middle of the forehead, as well as to the existence of a nation 
with two eyes in their ordinary place.” This consideration can- 
not be insisted upon too strongly, because it at once serves to 
dispel all the illusory mists that distort the true interpretation of 
such words as “ probable” and “possible.” We each of us have 
a certain standard of experienced and recorded occurrences, either 
noted by ourselves or other men, to whom, for good reasons, we 
give credit, by which we weigh and try every fresh fact of which 
the occurrence is alleged as having taken place, or being about to 
take place hereafter. 

If the fresh fact alleged finds its place readily among those re- 
corded—if it is found to form one of them, or aptly to harmonize 
with them—we call it probable ; if not, improbable. If the fresh 
fact does not form one of those recorded, and is of a different kind 
from any of them, but is not opposed to them, or out of harmony 
with them, we speak of that fact as being possible, but not pro- 
bable. If, again, the fresh fact is not only out of all harmony 
with those previously experienced, but is the direct denial of our 
generalization from them, so that the previous generalization and 
the fresh fact cannot stand together, we use a provisional expres- 
sion to denote this, and call the fact impossible. ‘The fact may 
none the less be a real occurrence ; and in that case it proves that 
the generalization was premature, and that a sequence we too pre- 
cipitately supposed to be universal was, in fact, subject to excep- 
tion. It has been truly said by Mr. Mill “that the most impor- 
tant of all discoveries in physics have been those whereby what 
were before imagined to be universal laws of nature have been 
proved to be subject to exception.” ‘Thus, while an alleged fact 
may be rightly treated as in the highest degree “improbable,” no 
alleged fact whatever can be termed (except provisionally) “im- 
possible.” The proof, indeed, of a fact opposed by an enormous 
weight of improbability may be little less arduous than if the fact 
really were impossible in itself. Yet by no such vulgar and lazy 
subterfuge as branding a strange story with the stigma of incredi- 
bility can man unrobe himself of his kingly responsibilities. For 
every fact alleged he is called upon to make an immmediate re- 
ference, whether rapid and instinctive, or cautious and laborious, 
to the accumulated treasures of the world’s experience, and to the 
life-long diary of his own personal observations. He must be 
ever prepared for the possibility of these severally needing ampli- 
fication and reconstruction. He must learn in what cases he can 
never doubt too long or too anxiously, in what he can never be- 
lieve too vehemently and courageously. Infirmity of mind begets 
undue scepticism no less than credulous belief; and he who would 
not be duped by imbecile fanaticism and seductive imposture into 
believing all things, must clench some things with the gripe of a 
giant, and believe them with the simplicity of a little child. 
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1. S. Aurelit Augustini Confessiones. Lipsiw. 1837. 


2. The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. 'Trans- 
lated by GrorcE Lone. London. 1362. 


3. Gravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. By Witttam 
SmitH. Edinburgh. 1859. 


HESE three books treat, in the main, of very different sub- 
jects, and they are written by men whose constitution of 
mind and character is as unlike as can well be conceived. But 
they have this point in common—that they each profess to solve 
one of those problems, which, we are told, man is bound to attempt, 
in order that his failure may teach him to keep within the bounds 
of his proper knowledge. 

Augustin has given, in the third and seventh books of his “Con- 
fessions,” a lively picture of the anxiety and trouble which he 
underwent in attempting to account for the presence of evil in the 
world. He bitterly reproaches himself for not having seen at 
once that evil was only the absence of good. And when, later in 
life, he somewhat modified this opinion, by holding the positive 
nature of evil, so far at least as human action is concerned, it was 
only after a most distressing conflict that he took refuge in the 
hypothesis that its real cause was to be found in the freedom of 
the will. This conclusion was forced upon him by the repug- 
nance which he felt in attributing to a perfectly good Being the 
direct authorship of evil. He shifts the responsibility from God 
to man, and escapes, not very successfully, from his difficulty by 
the deification of the human will. From the same premisses 
Marcus Aurelius draws a conclusion logically more tenable, 
though scarcely so consistent with actual txperience. If the 
whole Universe, he urges, proceeds from an intelligent Being, it 
is impossible to conceive anything in it which is evil; that is to 
say, which is opposed to the perfection of the whole. And if an 
objector were to point to pain, death, or dishonour, he boldly 
answers, that they are not evils at all. “That which does not 
make a man worse, how can it make his life worse ? But death 
and life, honour and dishonour, pain and pleasure, happen 
equally to good and bad men, being things which make us 
neither better nor worse. Therefore, they are not evil.” 

Neither Augustin nor Aurelius seem to have been much com- 
forted by these speculations. There is, indeed, throughout the 
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thoughts of the emperor a settled melancholy which is only 
thinly veiled by the magnificent indifference of the Stoic. As for 
Augustin, he does not affect to conceal how excessively wretched 
the whole subject made him: “ His cogitationibus deprimebar et 
suffocabar. Et querebam de malo, et male querebam, et in ipsa 
inquisitione mea non videbam malum.” ‘The experience of 
Augustin has been the experience of everybody who has attempted 
to disentangle the meshes of ar inexplicable problem. Yet from 
the dawn of speculation down to the present time the question has 
been eagerly debated. Itwas opened by the Greek philosophers 
of the Ionic school. J.ightly touched by Aristotle, whu resolved 
it into the metaphysical distinction between form and privation, 
it was taken up by Plato and his followers, who insisted on the 
existence of two governing principles—one the cause of Good, the 
other of Evil. The Stoics continued the discussion with more 
conviction, and with greater success. Almost everything that 
can be said on either side has been said by Chrysippus on one 
hand, and Plutarch on the other. The Roman Stoics, the 
Christian Fathers, the medieval doctors, in countless folios, kept 
up the contest almost to the sixteenth century. ‘Then there was a 
slight lull in the storm of debate. But by the publication of 
“Bayle’s Dictionary,” in the seventeenth century, the dispute 
was again revived. Archbishop King wrote a learned and most 
admirable treatise on the Origin of Evil, in which he maintained 
that the knot could be cut without impugning either the power, 
wisdom, or goodness of God. He was refuted by Leibnitz in his 
“ Théodicée”—a work of almost equal ability and vigour. Had 
the subject been entirely new, it could not have attracted more 
attention. All that had been said before was said again by 
Cudworth, Warburton, and Bolingbroke. At length the “ Essay 
on Man” popularized the old Stoical doctrine, and, for the polite 
world at least, finally established the Optimist principle. It is 
true that Voltaire was on the other side, and that he spared no 
pains to ridicule the notion of “ this best of all possible worlds.” 
But the flowing verses of Pope were more easily remembered 
than the sarcasms of “Candide ;” and so people went on repeat- 
ing that whatever is wrong must be right, and that passions are 
the elements of life, because everything subsists by elemental 
strife, and that the bliss of man is not to think beyond mankind, 
until they almost came to believe it. And not long ago we had 
a new book on the same subject, maintaining, with slight varia- 
tion, Pope's thesis, and written by Mr. William Smith, the 
accomplished author of “Thorndale.” Before we proceed to 
give an account of this last development of Optimism, we must 
find room for a few general remarks. 

There are certain subjects which attract us in spite of our- 
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selves. We may know that they lie on the farther side of the 
line which divides our knowledge from our ignorance. We may 
be satisfied that even were it possible for us to follow them into 
their own inaccessible region, we should be neither happier nor 
better for doing so; and yet we pursue them, led by a feeling 
which reason cannot justify, through metaphysical and theolo- 
gical difficulties which seriously embarrass faith. 

To this class of subjects belongs every inquiry into the ultimate 
nature of good and evil ; every attempt at explaining the presence 
of evil in the world, and every justification of what is good proceed- 
ing from a consideration of its ends. Regarded merely as matter of 
speculation, we must confess our inability to give any intelligible 
answer to the questions—W hat is good ? Whatis evil ? Why does 
evil exist? Why does good exist? There is, indeed, no doubt of the 
fundamental distinction between certain classes of things in the 
language as in the feelings and thoughts of mankind. But the 
reason of that distinction—the last reason of it, either from the a 
prior or the a posteriori side, either from a regard to the nature 
of the things themselves, or to the-manner in which they affect 
us—we can no more hope to penetrate than we can expect to un- 
derstand the constitution of atoms, or why violet and red rays 
have different angles of refrangibility. It is an ultimate problem, 
one of those which two thousand years of fruitless speculation 
have taught us our inability to solve. 

But are we, therefore, bound to dismiss the subject as un- 
worthy of inquiry? Most clearly not. ‘To do so would be to 
ignore a part, and not the least interesting part, of human 
thought. Men will speculate even on what they know to be 
beyond their ken. What Bacon said long ago about error is not 
less applicable to truth—that it is pursued when it makes neither 
for pleasure, as with the poets; nor for advantage, as with the 
merchants ; nor, we may add, for certainty, as with the philo- 
sophers. No demonstrations of the relative nature of our 
knowledge have been powerful enough to prevent impassioned 
search after an absolute cognizance of things. The Real philo- 
sophy has never quenched—we doubt whether it will ever quench 
—the idealizing tendency of minds cast in a certain mould. 
The more certain it becomes, on the one hand, that an acquain- 
tance with the laws of the co-existence and succession of phe- 
omena is the limit we may perhaps reach, but can never sur- 
pass, the more intense becomes the desire, on the other hand, to 
frame a system which shall include causes as well. It may be 
curiosity, it may be despair, it may be (according to the Platonic 
fable) some shadowy recollection of a former state of existence, 
which prompts this restless search after the unattainable ; but the 
fact remains, that in an age whose leading minds are certainly not 
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to be taken in by the dreams of metaphysicians, metaphysical 
speculation employs a large proportion of first-rate intellect. It 
would almost seem as if the presence of a conviction on one side 
set free a corresponding weight of conviction on the other side, 
as if science created religion, and scepticism were the parent 
of belief. 

This tendency of thought being given, it is not unnatural that it 
should have taken the direction indicated by the works of Augustin 
and Aurelian in former ages, and of Mr. Smith in the present day. 
There is a class of men by no means the least acute or the least 
cultivated among us, to whom science does not afford a congenial 
field for abstract thought. Their education has been too 
exclusively literary, or perhaps their nature is too emotional, to 
permit them to remain satisfied with a body of truth resting on 
material evidences and demanding above all things, proof. They 
are irresistibly led to meditate on the higher problems of morals 
and religion: yet they cannot receive as conclusive either the 
authority of the Bible or the dictates of the Church. In an 
earlier age their speculative longings would have found ample 
vent in such discussions as that of Augustin on the quantity of 
the soul, or that of Aquinas in vindication of the Christian faith. 
But at this moment they find it equally impossible to be satisfied 
with reasoning on a purely conjectural or on a strictly orthodox 
basis. Not believing overmuch, yet by no means satisfied with 
the materialistic conclusions of unbelief, they take refuge in a kind 
of speculation which affords scope for their ideal and supra- 
sensuous longing, while at the same time it is not too closely 
fettered by the chains of dogmatic teaching. Mr. Smith's 
“Gravenhurst” seems to be the product of some such state of 
mind as this. It is evidently not the work of an uncompromising 
thinker of the scientific school. It is as evidently not written by 
one who shares the ordinary creed of the religious world. 
Avowedly the expression of a made-up opinion, there is a feeling 
of hesitation in it which forbids us to receive its conclusions as 
final even for its author. And although the book is undoubtedly 
well worth reading, and not without a certain persuasive power, 
we think no one but the author is likely to be convinced by it. 
In short it seems a distraction—a labour undertaken in obedience 
to an impulse which did not meet with an appropriate field of 
exercise within the defined limits, either of orthodox theology or 
of strictly scientific research. That the author of this book does 
really hold the position we have assigned to him between two 
opposing schemes of thought, appears, as from his choice of sub- 
ject, so also from his method of treatment. ‘To the pure and un- 
doubting believer the origin and existence of evil presents no 
special difficulty. He fully admits the reality of pain and sin as 
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such, and holding them to be inseparable from human life, treats 
them as something admitted by the Ruler of the Universe into a 
system of which they did not originally form part, for the double 
purpose of proving'and punishing mankind. So far as he seeks to 
account for the agency by which they are effected, he conceives 
it to be the work of a malignant spirit, who is permitted to work 
within certain limits, and for ends with which he has no concern. 

To the man of science, on the other hand, evil is a defect—not 
necessarily existing in the order of things—still less the work of 
a separate agent ad hoc, but gradually developed, owing to the 
imperfection of our modes of action, and (theoretically at least) 
removable by the increase of our knowledge leading to more per- 
fect life. As upon the former view evil does not admit of expla- 
nation, since it is one of those mysteries which are accepted by 
faith, but inscrutable by reason; so upon the latter view it does 
not require to be explained, as it is only a link in the chain of 
causation, and science does not seek to account for the causal 
nexus, but acceptsit as its datum. Nor on either hypothesis can 
there be any justification of evil. Evil is evil, always to be con- 
tended against, always to be removed ; as religion teaches, by call- 
ing in a higher power from without, as science proclaims, by the 
application of more exact methods by ourselves, 

Between these two antithetical modes of viewing the subject, 
Mr. Smith comes in with a theory half scientific half religious, 
’ but more metaphysical than either. Stated shortly, it amounts to 
this: What we call evil is only a condition of what is called good, 
and necessary to our conception of good as well as to its actual 
existence ; but that without which good cannot be, is not evil: 
therefore there is no evil. 

We shall presently examine the merits of this explanation. 
That which has to be noticed at this moment is the fact that any 
one should think the explanation needful, or, being so, that he 
should announce it in the terms actually employed. Those terms, 
when made use of on such a subject as the origin of evil, are quite 
sufficient to separate the person using them from the body of 
orthodox Christians, on the one hand, and from purely scientific 
thinkers on the other hand. The former would recoil with horror 
from the suppression of the personality of Satan and from the 
suggestion of the purely relative nature of evil; while the latter 
would be unwilling to admit that the phenomena of pain, disease, 
or death can be conjured away by a metaphysical conjecture re- 
specting the ultimate nature of something which is merely opposed 
to them. 

But, right or wrong, this method of treatment possesses an 
interest of its own, as indicating the existence of a body of thinkers 
to whom sufficient attention has scarcely been paid, but who are 
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destined to play a considerable part in the religious revolution 
which is now being forced upon us. The popular belief is that 
sceptical doubts on the fundamental truths of religion are confined 
to a few members of the extreme “ left,” or opposition side. The 
Times has lately set its imprimatur of essential orthodoxy on the 
mass of current literature, and especially on the newspaper press. 
Another contemporary authority states the limits within which, 
even for the liberal party in Theology, freedom of discussion is 
confined. Men may properly dispute, it is said, as they have 
before disputed, respecting the antiquity of the race, or the cor- 
rectness of the Mosaic cosmogony, or the historic fidelity of this 
or that part of the Canon. Thus far we may go, but no farther. 
The author of “ The Limits of Religious Thought ” would willingly 
draw the line at a point far short of this, but the more influential 
writers who guide public opinion through the newspaper press 
seem disposed to concede so much latitude in speculation. But 
all are agreed in this—that the boundary of permissible discussion 
is in all cases determined by the irrelevancy of the subject-matter 
to the essential articles of faith. The Church does not absolutely 
require her sons to accept all that is written, but she does exact 
assent to so much as directly bears on that subject for the sake of 
which revelation was originally given. Here there is to be no 
question. Such, we are informed on competent authority, is the 
rule, and such the practice of all except an insignificant and 
odious minority. This belief is, in our opinion, unfounded. We 
take the fact to be that there is among both laity and clergy a 
large and increasing class who, holding after a fashion to certain 
central doctrines of Christianity, which they are careful not to 
examine too curiously, permit themselves on all other questions a 
latitude of opinion of which their religious teachers have formed 
no conception, and we point to “ Gravenhurst” in vindication of 
the remark. The author is neither a fanatic nor an infidel, nora 
scoffer, but a thoughtful, cultivated writer, with an established 
reputation and a large following of admirers. His place is at 
neither extreme of the diverging lines of thought of the day. His 
religious feeling, if we may assume to judge, is more than usually 
strong. He has quietly written a book which for two or three years 
has been largely read without attracting much public comment, 
but which, for anybody who believes it, effectually disposes of 
the doctrine of original sin, of the personality of Satan, and 
of the whole Biblical theory of evil. The matter, the manner, 
and the writer of this work contribute to give it a special 
interest. They remind us that on more questions than is 
commonly supposed, the minds of many reflective men are 
unsettled. They help to bring out a fact which no one who 
has come into close contact with the educated part of the 
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‘generation which is springing up can question, namely this 


—that under the surface of conformity on which commonly ex- 
pressed opinions float, there is a vague feeling of unrest and a 
seething mass of doubt. It is not necessary either to explain 
or to justify, or to apologize for this feeling. But it is of some 
importance that it should be recognised. It is as well for those 
who are always appealing to the educated mind of the country, 
to know precisely with what they have to deal. If, as Bacon 
remarks, the opinions of the men between twenty and thirty years 
of age, is the most important fact with which the legislator is 
concerned, the sooner it is understood that their judgment is in 
suspense on some very elementary points in religion and morals 
the better. It is not to the purpose to say that these questions 
have always been debated by philosophers. Philosophers have 
no doubt debated questions which the majority of people have 
considered to be beyond debate. Very few consciences were trou: 
bled—very few lives were rendered purposeless by the scholastic 
controversy as to the real existence of universals. We suspect 
there were not twenty persons in England who seriously cared a 
straw whether Bishop Berkeley’s theory of vision was tenable or 
not. Those were problems which it was only competent for a 
select few to discuss, and whose discussion left no trace on the 
life and actions of the many. But it becomes a different affair 
altogether when the controversy turns on the relations of God to 
man, on eternal punishments and rewards, on good and evil, on 
just and unjust. There are many who can scarcely help acting 
differently if they think differently on these topics. They affect 
us too nearly to be shelved—they are as abstruse as the most 
cunning metaphysical puzzles. The worst’of it is, that their con- 
sideration has passed from the few who are capable of weighing 
them dispassionately, and whose conduct is uninfluenced by 
theoretical difficulties, to the many who have neither sufficient 
knowledge nor sufficient control to enable them to preserve their 
balance through a great convulsion of religious opinion. 

It is this which gives Mr. Smith’s volume amore than ordinary 
interest, and we shall accordingly furnish our readers with the 
materials for forming a judgment upon it. 

We may as well say at once, that in construction and plan 
“ Gravenhurst ” bears a certain resemblance to “ Thorndale,” Mr. 
Smith's former work, and that it is not inferior to it in beauty of 
language and in that chastened reticence of style which marks the 
hand of the scholar ; but we question whether it will be as gene- 
rally attractive as its predecessor. It contains neither so many 
brilliant passages nor so many arresting thoughts; and although 
the author has always appealed rather to the few than to the 
many, yet even among a selected class a further selection must 
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be made by one who relies on the philosophical interest of his 
subject and the thoughtful beauty of his style. The idea of 
weaving abstract discussion with a slight thread of narrative is, of 
course, not new, but no modern writer with whom we are acquainted 
is more successful than Mr. Smith in preserving the necessary 
balance between incident and description, dialogue and exposi- 
tion. In “Thorndale” the story, although of the slenderest pos- 
sible texture, was related with such perfect simplicity as to absorb 
a very large part of the whole interest of the work: in “ Graven- 
hurst” it serves rather to introduce the characters than to support 
the conversations—it is the overture, not the accompaniment of 
the piece. The author has been cuntent to give up an advantage 
of which he might easily have availed himself, had he chosen, by 
introducing a series of events proceeding hand in hand with the 
didactic portions of his book, and he has kept tolerably distinct 
his poetry on the one hand, and.his philosophy on the other. In 
his former work these elements were brought far more closely 
together—some change in the scene or in the characters being 
not infrequently the motive of a fresh argument. In this appa- 
rently trifling contrast between the structure of the two books, a 
careful reader will recognise one of Mr. Smith's literary merits. 
The form of his work is determined by the subject, and adapts 
itself to it; he does not force different substances into the same 
mould ; having made a happy combination in one case, he is above 
seeking to reproduce it in cases to which that particular kind of 
excellence does not apply. In “Thorndale” the method was 
negative and tentative: in “ Gravenhurst” it is positive and ex- 
pository—the one was a conflict of opinion, the other is a harmony 
of belief; and therefore the author has wisely abandoned in his 
more dogmatic essay all ornament which could interfere with the 
direct march of the argument, as he has availed himself of the 
same ornament when the more discursive form of the reasoning 
permitted him to do so without offence. 

The essay is divided into three main portions—1, an Introduce- 
tion; 2, an Exposition ; 3,a series of conversations. The intro- 
duction describes the village of Gravenhurst and a small circle of 
friends living in it. The exposition is merely didactic, and furnishes 
the key to the general argument. Both introduction and exposition 
are in a measure prefatory, and are united by the common object of 
preparing the reader for what is to follow: but there is this dif- 
ference—that the exposition is abstract and scientific, the intro- 
duction concrete and artistic ; one enables the reader to seize the 
point of view from which the main questions of the book are dis- 
cussed, the other describes to him the persons of the dialogue and 
the scene of the action, while taken together they point to the 
dialogue as the summing-up aud justification of the whole 
argument. 
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It is sufficiently obvious that an essay cast in this shape can- 
not be intended as a deliberate and exhaustive treatise on any 
part of such a subject as good and evil. Its title accurately defines 
its scope. Itis.a book of thoughts—thoughts sufficiently familiar 
to those acquainted with the history of philosophy, but in which 
the general reader will find ample materials for reflection, and not 
a little room for doubt. 

Following Mr. Smith’s own plan, we shall proceed to sketch 
the characters he has brought upon the stage, and then we shall 
state and examine the view advocated in his pages with regard to 
this old and inexhaustible problem. 

In the village of Gravenhurst is supposed to live one Mr. 
Sandhurst, a gentleman who is something of a poet, something 
of a philosopher, a very good talker, and a thinker inclining to 
the moderate section of the scientific school of the present day. 
He numbers among his friends a certain General Mansfield, a 
retired Indian officer—a man of thought, a man of action, a 
man of the world. 

“What is peculiar to the general is the completeness of his 
character and of his intellectual culture . . . . He served in India 
both in a military and civil capacity ; he has been a student; he 
has lived alone ; he has lived in the society of the great; his ex- 
perience of life has been as varied as his knowledge of books.” 

General Mansfield is a widower, and childless. His passionate 
love for the woman whom he afterwards married ;_ her constancy 
throughout years of absence ; their separation ; their union ; their 
last separation by her death, all this is described by Mr. Smith— 
who seems particularly to delight in such half-romantic sketches, 
—in his best manner. 

The third, and in some respects the most important member of 
this little circle of friends, is Ada Newcome, General Mansfield’s 
niece. Young, beautiful, and cultivated in a very high degree, 
she became, we are told, the companion of her uncle and of his 
friend, into whose philosophical conversations she freely entered. 
Although something of a metaphysician, and not very much of 
an enthusiast, she gives a grace and vivacity to the discussions 
in which she takes part, and often supphes a link which is want- 
ing in the severer reasoning of her male companions. 

But if we rightly interpret our author's motive, it is not merely 
for the purpose of relief that he has drawn the character of Ada 
Newcome. Her portrait is sketched with too evident care for the 
reader not to suspect it to be in some sense an ideal, the type of 
what many women must be before their sex can act with any 
effect on society in the present day. Mr. Smith has attempted, 
not unsuccessfully yet not with perfect success, to unite in her 
the spirit of fearless inquiry which is the condition of science, 
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with the enthusiastic belief which is the support of the creative 
faculties. She is at all times ready to discuss upon their widest 
basis the problems of social and religious life. ‘There is none of 
that shrinking, as from a forbidden subject, which is so often 
observed in highly cultivated women. She fears neither for her 
own faith nor for that of others. Fully recognising the im- 
portance of religion, she tacitly assumes that it must harmonize 
with the system of which it forms a part, and that in so far as 
any discrepancy appears, it can only proceed from a half know- 
ledge, which it behoves her to complete as speedily as possible. 
Notwithstanding this, which constitutes the scientific side of her 
character, it is evident from the direction in which her thoughts 
habitually flow, that feeling, far more than reason, is the starting: 
point and motive of her nature. When she comes to act, we are 
sure it is from no nice weighing of probabilities, but from an 
impulse essentially emotional. Whatever her speculative diffi- 
culties, in her life she would feel none. ‘The routine of home, 
the requirements of social intercourse, and that future.to which 
all women consciously or unconsciously look forward, would find 
her as well prepared as the most ignorantly dogmatic of her sex 
to play her part usefully and with grace. 

She symbolizes the union of scientific acquirement with prac- 
tical impulse ; she has the believing nature of a woman and the 
sceptical education of a man. Such, if we are not mistaken, is 
the character which Mr. Smith has sought to portray. 

We have said that we do not consider it perfectly successful. 
As a matter of fact, we are inclined to question the possibility of 
any such harmony between art and science, religion and philo- 
sophy, scepticism in speculation and absolutism in practice. 
We think the reconciliation, supposing it possible, must proceed 
by a different route to that which is here indicated. It is not 
any single nature which can comprehend within itself these deep- 
lying and antagonistic principles ; no one mind can doubt and 
believe to the extent necessary fur the practical reconcilement of 
doubt with belief. What is required is not so much that women 
should combine freedom in speculation with their idealizing ten- 
dencies, as that preserving intact their own special development 
they should be able to sympathize with the contrary movement 
which is outside them, and seek to supplement it. Speaking for 
our own times, and with a view to the questions now so pro- 
minent, it is not too much to say that, unless they learn to do 
this, they will see a gradually widening breach between them- 
selves and those upon whom it is their special province to react. 

This trio of friends, and the vicar, a clergyman of the old 
learned High Church school, are the interlocutors of the 
dialogue. The scene is laid, as we have said, in the imaginary 
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village of Gravenhurst, in the Welsh borderland. Mr. Smith has 
the eye of a poet for the beauties of Nature, and the charm of his 
writing is nowhere more felt than when he is describing the 
scenery which surrounds him, and which he has interwoven by 
illustration and metaphor with the thread of more than one 
argument. We should do him an injustice in seeking to give 
the reader an idea of his powers as a writer by merely quoting 
extracts. That which he lays down as the keystone of his 
system-——‘“‘ the whole is one,” is a principle which he carries with 
him into his habits of thought and literary composition. Unity 
in execution and definiteness in aim always make him worth 
reading and often worth quoting; but these qualities rob indi- 
vidual quotations of the greater part of their beauty. It is this 
which makes it so necessary to bear constantly in mind the 
object with which Gravenhurst is written, if we would judge it 
fairly as a work of art. At first sight it seems as if there were 
scarcely enough light and shade; we wish for more point, 
vivacity, and brilliancy in the dialogue. But on a closer view, it 
is apparent that these ornrments have been kept under in subor- 
dination to the author's main purpose of putting strongly forward 
truths of which he believes his readers to stand in need. In a 
word, he has a serious intention, and does not hesitate to sacrifice 
a great deal to it. 

_ Now what is this intention? It is to resolve a very old doubt, 
which, together with the answer to it, we will endeavour, in the 
first place, to present from the author's own point of view un- 
disturbed by any critical reflections of our own. On a general 
survey of the physical world, Nature appears to us as that which the 
Greeks well called ‘“‘ Kosmos’—an orderly whole, the harmony of 
whose parts is not broken-in upon by the interference of any alien 
force. The sequence of physical events does not flow, it is true, 
in a perfectly unruffled stream; there are hurricanes and earth- 
quakes, and times of violent change: still these can be distinctly 
traced to the operation of the self-same laws through whose agency 
we enjoy what we enjoy. The whole, be it bad or good, is one. 
But in the world of human thought and action it is not so. Here 
there is, if not disorder, at least a solution of continuous order. 
Disease, war, crime, ignorance, death, are before us. Who can 
reconcile them with the ultimate happiness of the human race, or 
justify them on any intelligible theory of human nature? In the 
moral world, then, the whole is not one. 

To this difficulty Mr. Smith replies by asserting the essential 
unity of the physical and moral order of things; and he main- 
tains that it is only our defective knowledge which prevents us 
from seeing that what appear to be interferences—pain and evil, 
no less than storm and earthquake—are in reality links in a great 
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chain of sequences, which is leading up to the ultimate perfection 
of mankind. 

“Could we obtain some vantage-ground from which to apprehend 
all the laws which govern this habitable globe, or rather the laws 
which both make it to be a habitable globe, and also run through all 
the life which inhabits it—could we perceive clearly all the relations 
which man bears to the rest of nature,.and which*man bears to his 
fellow-man, through which two classes of relations all his energies are 
developed—could we also survey humanity as it unfolds in the course 
of ages, and learn how the past has begotten the present, and how the 
present is preparing for the future—could we, in short, from our van- 
tage-ground, see the whole as it has been, is, and will be—that whole 
which discloses itself in time as well as in space—I feel persuaded that 
we should find in human life the same complete harmony that science 
traces in other parts of creation ; I feel persuaded that we should have 
a spectacle before us whose tendency would be to silence complaint, 
and prompt and enlighten our efforts, individual and social, after a more 
complete happiness.”’ 

Nor is this quite all. Evil which seems to be purely such, 
may after all be only a condition necessary for the production 
of what is good. Certain it is that pain, no less than pleasure, 
stimulates the activity which is the source of all our arts and all 
our knowledge, as poets are said 


“To learn in sorrow what they teach in song.” 


Certain it is that we cannot conceive life being developed without 
both these stimulants: they are “ twisted together in every fibre, 
in every leaf, in every blossom and fruit of the great tree of life.” 

It appears, then, that that element in the life of man which 
corresponds to the disturbances in the physical order of the world 
—namely, evil in the form of pain—is not an interpolation, but 
a necessary growth of our nature. This conclusion is further 
forced upon us, (1) from the presumption grounded on the unity 
of the whole order of things ; (2) from the consideration that what 
appear to be breaks in that order may not be really such, and that 
their true relations would be discerned by a competent observer ; 
and (8) from an appeal to our own experience, which teaches us 
that, in many cases at least, pain is necessary to the existence of 
pleasure, and that it may therefore be so in all. 

But carry this last argument as far as we will, it only proves 
pain in some degree to be a part of what we call pleasure. We 
have still to account for the very general feeling that it is in ex- 
cess—that it is found in a measure beyond what is strictly neces- 
sary to preserve our life, stimulate our actions, and exalt our 
pleasures. The objection may be met by considering that in 
whatever degree pain is present, it must always seem too much; 
and that questions of degree—the quantitative analysis of our 
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moral chemistry—are confessedly the most difficult to deal with. 
We have no balance in which to weigh precisely how much of the 
stimulant, pain, is sufficient to call forth the energies by which 
we progress. To say therefore that there is too much, is “ an 
assertion which could only be made by one who, after surveying 
the whole of human life, could confidently pronounce that a less 
degree of that which-in any degree is odious, would have been 
equally compatible with all the advantages that are complicated 
with pain and painful emotions.” 

From physical evil or pain we mount one degree in the scale 
to moral evil orsin. And here is a difficulty which did not meet 
us before. God may be supposed to have sanctioned pain as a 
stimulus to the activity, and thereby to the development of his 
creatures regarded as organized beings ; but can he be said, in the 
same sense, to have permitted sin with a view to their develop- 
ment as moral beings? Is not moral evil either due to the 
agency of some malignant or hostile power, or one of those diffi- 
culties which we must accept without hoping to account for ? 

Mr. Smith boldly says, no. Moral evil is a necessary conse- 
quence of the development of human reason,—an element in the 
progress of man. 

“That which amongst animals or idiots is mere hurt or injury, 
becomes crime to an intelligent man occupied with the interests of 
society, or the presumed judgments of God.” 

The creation of man as a moral being, his endowment with 
reason and conscience, thus involve the necessity of sin: moral 
restraint implies passions to be restrained. But why, it may be 
asked, does God punish sin if he has created it? The answer is 
athand. In the first place, he has not created it. 

“There is noevil in the sum of things; no evil in the relation which 
any one thing bears to the great whole as it develops itself in space and 
time. The evil that man endures is evil at the time to him; he has 
to resist it, and by resistance to rise in the scale of virtue and intelli- 
gence. And that which ¢s evil in the individual man, and which must 
everywhere be followed by its penal consequences, is yet not evil to an 
eye which could embrace the whole development of humanity.” 


In the next place, God does not punish sin as sin. What seems 
to be its punishment is only a means of reforming and improving 
the world ; of working out, by the aid of suffering, the progress 
of the human race. 

We are thus led to the consideration of the problem of sin in its 
wider aspect. Hitherto we have been dealing with it as presented 
in the nature of the individual man. We are now invited to re- 
gard it in its relation to society and to human progress in the 
mass. Looking at it from this point of view we observe that the 
problem is enlarged, but that its conditions are not varied. The 
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ultimate perfection of the race can no more be attained per saltum 
than the ultimate development of the individual: social virtues, 
no less than individual perfection, would be destroyed if there 
were no difficulties to be overcome and no pain incurred by the 
act of overcoming them. 

“Progress is brought about by the energy of man, which energy is 
also his highest felicity: The age which in any way has fought and con- 
quered for its successor would perhaps be considered the more fortu- 
nate of the two, if its successor had not also its own strife—strife, at 
least to retain what has been thus acquired for it. The times of great 
wars and religious persecutions are not pre-eminently unhappy.” 


These social struggles and the crises which accompany then— 
slavery, war, and persecution—are unquestionably evils ; but they 
are evils adapted to their own epoch, and which serve to win 
the way for brighter times to come. But are there then no irre- 
mediable evils? Can we justify death, or see any gleam of hope 
in the limitations of our faculties? Yes; the inevitable is also 
the indispensable. Death heightens our enjoyment of life. “I 
cannot understand,” says Mr. Smith, “how a race of immortal 
men could have made much progress in knowledge or in the arts. 
A tolerable existence once secured, habit, customs, rooted beliefs, 
operating alike on all, would render change impossible ; curiosity 
and the love of novelty would die; life would become a hard 
routine. Perhaps wonder itself,” and we may add, if wonder, then 
philosophy, “would fade away from the face of things.” As to 
that ignorance which is asserted to be inevitable, one is not enti- 
tled to lay down that the philosophy of the absolute must for 
ever remain a science beyond our reach. But supposing it so, 
the worst that can then happen is a mixture of doubt and faith in 
the same society ; the co-existence of two classes, of which one 
believes that it succeeds in solving problems which the other 
maintains to be, and which are in fact, insoluble. And that this 
is a state not unfavourable to intellectual energy and to our high- 
est life, experience fully demonstrates. 

We have given without comment the substance of the dogmatic 
portion of this book. As a literary production it deserves the 
highest praise. The language is simple and harmonious ; the 
author’s ideas are forcibly expressed and systematically arranged ; 
the whole offers indisputable proof of a refined and cultivated 
mind. But as a contribution to the philosophy of the subject we 
are not disposed to think so highly of Mr. Smith’s performance. 
Poetry and illustration apart, his solution of the problem of evil 
resolves itself into an assertion that in the material and moral 
worlds there is a unity of design under whose provisions pain and 
evil are comprehended as means to our general well-being, and to 
an observation on this assertion, that any apparent interruptions 
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of such unity may be accounted for by the limitation of our 
faculties and the imperfection of our knowledge. ‘This explanation 
must have either a theoretical or a practical value, if it have any 
value at all. It may happen to be true, or not being true, it may 
be new; or being neither new nor true, it may still be useful. We 
believe it to be none of the three. 

Let us first consider the matter from its theoretical or purely 
speculative side. In what sense is it true that the whole is one ? 
How far does this assertion, supposing it to be exact, help us to 
solve the problem of evil ? 

Those who maintain the unity of the Kosmos, when they speak 
strictly and not in a mere poetical hyperbole, mean this: that the 
whole order of things seems to have been evolved out of simple 
elements under given uniformities of co-existence and succession. 
Assuming these uniformities, the whole phenomena of inorganic 
matter, and of organic life under its two principal manifestations— 
individual and social life—may in a certain sense be said to be 
accounted for. So far then as unity is constituted by evolution 
out of common elements in obedience to universal laws, the whole 
is one. But this conclusion does not bring us a whit the negrer 
to the explanation of evil. We observe, for example, that a 
consensus of the uniformities which act on the human frame— 
biological laws in short, supplemented by the action of the laws 
which regulate social life—contribute under certain conditions to 
produce a disturbance of function, or perhaps a suspension of it. 
We choose to call this result, which is effected in strict obedience 
to the laws of causation and in no degree interferes with the unity 
of the whole, an evil—we say that it is disease or death. Now, 
says Mr. Smith, disease and death are not evils, because they are 
essential parts of a great whole, and it may be conceded that 
“could we see the whole as it has been, is, and will be,” we might 
be able to agree with him. We might perceive the whole not only 
to be one, but to be a perfect one. At present it appears to be 
imperfect. There seem to be many mistakes in the constitution 
of man and of society. From the only point of view which is 
possible to us, evils are seen to exist. It would scarcely be 
philosophical to reform our language, to invert our ideas, because 
if we had a knowledge which we have not, certain things might 
peradventure appear to us in a different relation to that in which 
they do actually appear. We say that they might appear, and 
for thisreason. It by no means follows as a necessary consequence 
from the unity of the Kosmos that even to an eye which could 
take in the whole system, that system would appear a perfect 
one. It is an admissible supposition that the universe has been 
constructed with a view to other ends than perfection. Possibly, 
on a very wide view indeed, imperfection would be seen to belong 
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to a higher order of things than perfection. When once we get 
into the region of the possible there is no room for criticism. 
As a fact, this is a subject on which we are wholly ignorant, and 
about which it is worse than useless to speculate. All that need 
be said is, that to maintain the thesis “‘ that there is no evil in the 
world,” not merely the unity of “the whole,” but its perfection 
must be postulated. We must look to the ends for which this 
order of things was created, not merely to the relations inter se of 
the phenomena constituting it. But science has nothing to do 
with final cqusesor with the doctrine of ends. Yet only as a scientific 
proposition can the unity of the whole be so affirmed as to carry 
with it the faintest presumption of truth. 

From the theoretical side then Mr. Smith’s argument seems to 
be easily disposed of. It is based on the axiom, “ the whole is 
one.” That axiom can only be granted as a deduction from a 
certain set of facts viewed in a particular aspect. And when so 
viewed it does not help us in the least, for there is nothing either 
in the facts themselves, or in the mode of viewing them, inconsistent 
with the supposition that evil may exist in the order of things, or 
even that it may be the goal to which that order tends. 

Secondly, as a question of practical utility, we do not exactly 
see what kinds of difficulties are satisfied by this explanation. 
Those who have any strong feelings at all on the subject of evil 
are usually led to entertain them because they are unable to 
reconcile its existence with their belief in an all-wise and beneficent 
Creator ; or because they feel the sting of some sorrow which 
they are not conscious of deserving. It is no answer to the 
former to tell them that the universe is a connected system 
—that the whole is one. They wish to know why a particular 
element finds a place in the system in question. Nor is it likely 
that they, or indeed any one else, will accept Mr. Smith's sup- 
plementary explanation, that what appears to be evil is only 
relative good :— 

“ Respecting Man, whatever wrong we call 
May—umust be right as relative to all—”’ 


that there is no evil in the sum of things. It would be a 
light and surface sorrow indeed which could find comfort in such 
athought as this. We all know how jealously those who are 
smarting under a recent grief look on any effort to soothe or to 
explain it away. ‘The most delicate sympathy, the fullest recog- 
nition of the greatness of his loss scarcely persuades a man at 
last that what he hears is bearable. He feels if he does not ex- 
press in words Leonato’s retort :— 


“No, no; ’tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow. 
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Bat no man’s virtue nor sufficiency 
To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself.’’ 


On a mind thus morbidly sensitive, Mr. Smith’s metaphysical 
distinetion would jar most painfully. It is not easy to con- 
ceive anything more likely to wound than the pert cut-and- 
dried axiom, that there is no evil in the whole. We do not 
think that it carries much conviction to the cool inquirer who 
calmly revolves it in his study. We are sure that it would be 
resented as an insult in the hour of sickness, or in the days of 
mourning. So far then as any practical result is concerned, the 
sufferer is even worse off than the thinker. Why, says Mr. 
Smith, do you complain? Reflect! Pain is but a condition of 
pleasure. You cannot do away with a single one of the elements 
of that which you now denounce as evil, without at the same time 
weakening what you must admit tu be good. Enlarge your views ; 
take in the whole of your own life; consider the future of the 
great brotherhood into which you are born, and so far from 
repining at pain you will gradually be led to believe that, strictly 
speaking, it cannot be said to exist. 

This explanation seems to us to destroy itself. As a fact, 
nothing is more painful than the feeling that pain and evil exist 
as distinct and independent elements, and that they form a 
necessary part of our human existence. On Mr. Smith’s view 
this feeling must be itself one of those very pains which are 
necessary to the existence of some pleasure; for if not, then 
there is an evil which exists as such, unrelated to any good, which 
by the hypothesis is impossible. Now, if we accede to Mr. 
Smith’s reasoning and accept his conclusion, that evil cannot 
exist absolutely, we, of course, get rid of the feeling of pain which 
we experienced so long as we believed its absolute existence pos- 
sible; in which case we either weaken or destroy our capacity for 
some present or future enjoyment. But that by which pleasure is 
weakened or destroyed is pain. So far therefore as Mr. Smith is 
concerned, we must necessarily continue to believe in the exist- 
ence of evil per se. For we are either convinced or not by the 
arguments he employs to show that pain exists merely as a 
necessary condition of some pleasure. If not convinced, we 
remain where we were, the reasoning perishes from want of 
strength, and the theory accounts for nothing. If convinced, we 
still find that there is at least one kind of pain which cannot be 
a condition necessary to the existence of pleasure, because it 
destroys it—the argument perishes from excess of vitality, and 
the theory proves too much. 

In short, the objections to Mr. Smith’s view of the relations 
and functions of evil are so numerous, that we can hardly imagine 
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him not to have been struck by them himself, were it not for the 
bias which every man has in favour of what he considers to be a 
new theory. He does not, if we rightly remember, anywhere ex- 
pressly state that his hypothesis is an original one, but his book 
is written throughout in a manner which implies that it is; and 
so far as the author is concerned, we have no doubt that he has 
acted in perfectly good faith. Mr. Smith may very well be unaware 
that there is not a single leading proposition in his book, and in- 
deed scarcely an important one, which has not been repeated over 
and over again since speculation was first directed to this ques- 
tion. It could scarcely be otherwise ; for if, as we maintain, there 
is truth in the position that ontology makes no conquests, adds 
nothing new, but repeats from age to age its original questions, 
giving to them substantially the same answers, the problem of 
evil is of ull others the one in whose statement and explanation 
the least variation can be expected. We find, accordingly, that 
ever since it has been agitated, it has run through the same phases, 
almost exactly in the same order. In the very earliest times no 
difficulty was felt. The habit which led religious thought in that 
day to invest the gods with so many other human attributes, na- 
turally resulted in referring both good and evil to their agency. 
Men’s experience of their fellow-men taught them that the same 
hand which conferred a benefit could also inflict a wound. Zeus 
and Poseidon were only their own kings and princes on a grander 
scale, subject to the same impulses, and actuated by the same 
motives. As they received good at their hands, they were pre- 
pared without question to receive evil: The same power brought 
storm and sunshine, disease and health, war and peace, as he hap- 
pened to be angry or appeased. A public religion which was 
grounded on the principle that the gods were subject to moods 
and changes, would naturally have no scruples in accounting for 
the existence and presence of evil. But when men began to rid 
themselves of this anthropomorphism of the higher powers, and 
to generalize them into metaphysical entities instead of living 
beings, they could no longer refer contrary effects to the same 
cause. Their experience, as they understood it, did not teach them 
that the principle of heat was the principle of cold, or the principle 
of disease that of health. So we find good principles grouped to- 
gether under the names of love and harmony, evil principles as war 
and discord, and so on. The earlier creed, examined by the light of 
this belief, seemed harsh and improbable, the part of it especially 
which invested the gods with beneficent and malevolent attributes. 
Plato was greatly shocked that Homer should have represented 
Zeus sometimes mixing the gifts he gave to men, sometimes al- 
lotting pure evil ; and his feeling was shared by all philosophical 
minds at that day. 
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The generalizing tendency which robbed the Pantheon of its 
personal gods, and substituted for them nietaphysical ideas, soon 
proceeded to resolve these ideas into a general principle. We 
begin to hear much of nature, order, the whole. How to connect 
with this ultimate cause the imperfections and defects which 


- seemed to lie on the surface of things was the difficulty. The 


Stoical logic did not allow one and the same cause to produce 
contrary effects ; so they cut the knot by boldly denying the ex- 
istence of evil as such. Nothing, they said, is more absurd than 
the opinion that good and evil are separate, or even separable re- 
sults. Without the one the other could not be. How can there 
be justice without injury ? What is justice itself but the absence 
of injustice ? How could we understand courage, were it not from 
its being opposed to cowardice? A tragedy would be incomplete, 
indeed, if it only contained perfect characters. This ingenious 
argument was speedily answered, and with considerable effect. 
Plutarch observes :— 

“We must therefore conclude that there is no good among the gods, 
since there is no evil among them. Cannot a whole company sing, 
though no man sings ill ? Cannot the whole body be in health, though 
no part of it be out of order? Why, then, can there be no virtue 
without vice? I wonder why they do not also say that a consumption 
is necessary to make a man enjoy health, and the gout to make him 
walk the better, and that Achilles could not have had a fine head of 
hair had not Thersites been bald. And as to the tragedy, the Father 
of mankind, the Sovereign Being, the Administrator of justice, the best 
Artificer did not design, when he created the world, to make a great 


and diversified comedy, serving only to instruct, but a city common 


both to gods and men, wherein they might live in concord and happi- 
ness by the practice of justice and virtue. To carry out such a noble 


design, what occasion was there for robbers, murderers, parricides, and 


tyrants ?” 

These, then, are the various modes in which the subject was viewed 
by the ancient world. Evil was either produced directly by divine 
agency, or it existed as an independent principle, or it was ex- 
plained away by being resolved into a necessary condition of good. 
Since the introduction of Christianity the problem has been worked 
out much after the same fashion. The Church presents us with the 
primitive personified agents of the mythopeic age—God, Satan, 
and angels good and bad. The Manichean heretics, with their 
two co-eternal and independent principles, fill the place occupied 
by the Greek sceptics of the fifth and sixth centuries. And the 
subtleties of the Stoical school are accurately reproduced, almost 
in the same words, by Bolingbroke, Pope, and Mr. Smith. The 
points in common between the members of the last group are 
sufficiently numerous to rob “ Gravenhurst” of any philosophical 
value which it might otherwise possess. There was no subject 
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to which Cleanthes and Chrysippus more diligently applied them- 
selves than to the task of accounting for the existence im the 
world of imperfections, defects, moral and physical evil. They 
solved the difficulty in the same manner as Mr. Smith has solved 
it.. The world, they said, considered as a whole, is perfect ; but 
its parts, regarded out of their necessary relation to the whole 
system, are not so; just as a comedy may have a certain beauty 
and yet contain passages which, taken alone, are faulty. Even 
evil they affirmed to be good for the whole and necessary for our 
moral development. Without evil, good could not be, and there- 
fore it is impossible to get rid of evil altogether. God wills no 
evil, but he wills that of which evil is the necessary consequence, 
for vice is necessary for the production of virtue. Evil, it was 
observed, is effected not without advantage to the general system 
of things, and it is therefore neither possible nor advisable to get 
rid of evil altogether. Justice could not be practised if there were 
no instances of injustice, nor courage without cowardice, nor any 
single virtue without its corresponding vice. There could be no 
distinction of good and evil if both did not exist together. 

It is true that these assertions were connected with certain 
physical and metaphysical speculations respecting the manner of 
kosmical development, by which they were related to the general 
body of the Stoical philosophy. It is also true that Mr. Smith's 
theory is a fragment, and that he very slightly indicates its points 
of connexion either with religion or with science. But this dis- 
tinction in the manner in which the problem is approached does 
not interfere with the real similarity of its actual treatment. Mr. 
Smith seems to consider the process of mundane development as 
a mere phase of a larger system of life, embracing solar and side- 
teal systems in the past and the future. The Stoics expressed the 
same idea when they said that the life of the world is only a part 
of the life of God. So far the two views coincide in their most 
general aspect. What, to use Mr. Smith’s words, “ we are saying 
to ourselves in these times,” is just what thinking men said to 
one another in those times and in all times. But the Stoical 
speculations on evil grew much more directly out of the general 
body of their philosophy than does Mr. Smith’s out of his. The 
Porch would never have considered the question at all were it not 
that they felt it necessary to protect the divine life from any sus- 
picion of imperfection which might gather about it from its ab- 
sorption of the lower mundane existence into itself. Whereas, 
Mr. Smith is led to the consideration of the problem by the neces- 
sity of accounting for the difficulties and injustices which are 
observed in our ordinary every-day life. 

But there is a part of ‘‘ Gravenhurst” which it is true breathes 
little of the Stoical spirit. We refer to the observations on the 
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limited view which even the most far-sighted men can attain of 
the whole system of things, and to the inference that, were we able 
to grasp that whole in its past and future entirety, we should re- 
cognise the perfection of whatever now appears imperfect. With- 
out at all suggesting that this thought, in itself sufficiently 
common, did not occur spontaneously to our author, we would 
point out the manner in which it has been applied by Butler. 

“Our ignorance,” says the Bishop, “is the proper answer to many 
things which are called objections against religion, particularly to those 
which arise from the appearance of evil and irregularity in the consti- 
tution of nature and the government of the world. In all other cases 
it is thought necessary to be thoroughly acquainted with the whole of 
a scheme, even one of so narrow a compass as those which are formed 
by men, in order to judge of the goodness or badness of it; and the 
most slight and superficial view of any human contrivance comes abun- 
dantly nearer to a thorough knowledge of it than that part which we 
know of the government of the world does to the general scheme and 
system of it; to the whole set of laws by which it is governed. From 
our ignorance of the constitution of things, and the scheme of Provi- 
dence in the government of the world ; from the reference the several 
parts have to each other and to the whole, it follows that, however 
perfect things are, they must even necessarily appear to us less perfect 
than they are.”’* 

We have quoted this passage because it indicates the extreme 
limit within which the argument from human ignorance may be 
properly applied. To those who urge that the world cannot be under 
the government of an all-wise Creator because defects are found 
in the course of nature, it is a sufficient reply to say—Before you 
pronounce on the presence of defects, you must first ascertain that 
they exist, and this your ignorance prevents your doing. But a 
reason which may be perfectly valid against an objection may be 
worthless in support of an assertion. Andit is for the latter and 
not the former purpose that Mr. Smith uses the argument from 
human ignorance. He says in effect—there is no evil. That 
which seems evil would be seen not to be so were it not for the 
limitation of our means of observing. Howdo we know that? 
How do we know that to higher faculties it might not appear to 
be more evil ? Our ignorance is a good reason for suspending our 


' judgment, for not pronouncing in a particular way ; but it can 


afford no pretext for forming a judgment one way rather than the 
other. In a word, the non-assertion of the existence of a thing 
and the assertion of its non-existence are not identical proposi- 
tions. The former may be justified by the consideration of our 
want of knowledge, the latter cannot possibly be supported by any 
such premiss. 





* Butler’s Sermons. Serm.xv. ‘“ Upon the Ignorance of Man.” 
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Not to enter into further detail, we are satisfied that Mr. Smith's 
“ Thoughts” will not bear the test of thinking. The difficulties 
which surround any rational conception of evil are not removed 
by a theory whose main postulate may with equal probability be 
either false or true. Asan explanation of the phenomena of evil, 
the axiom that “the whole is one” has but little value, and for 
the reason that Mr. Smith has given—that our means of informa- 
tion do not enable us mentally to erhbrace the whole. As the 
statement of a fact, it is not warranted by what we know of the 
constitution of the universe, in which duality is far more visible 
than unity. 7 

The practical value of the theory is even less than its theoretical 
sufficiency. Men do not feel pain less by believing it to be an 
element in some higher total of pleasure. Of this we may be quite 
certain on abstract grounds. But were it possible to-entertain a 
serious doubt, history would enable us to set it at rest. We know 
the utmost of which such reasoning is capable by observing what 
it has been able to effect for such men as Epictetus and Mark 
Antonine. A grave and reflective melancholy runs throughout all 
that has been preserved to us, through their writings, of the 
highest life of the Stoic school. Neither the Roman em- 
peror nor the Greek slave absolutely gave way to despair, but 
they felt the miseries of life acutely, although they believed, 
with the author of “ Gravenhurst,” that there is no evil in the 
whole. One may well fear that a philosophy which gave such 
very slender consolation to the mind of Antonine would be ex- 
ceedingly poor in comfort to the ordinary European of the nine- 
teenth century. For him, two positions, and two positions alone, 
are logically tenable. He may, on scientific grounds, decline to 
go into the question at all, conceiving its solution to be unimpor- 
tant in practice and impossible in theory. Or he may elect, on 
theological grounds, to receive the explanation of revelation as 
final, and to believe in the personality of Satan and the doctrine 
of permitted punishments. If he adopt the first alternative, evil 
is only a name for the aggregate of imperfections everywhere 
observable in our system, to be noted as such and remedied where 
it is possible ; if the second, it is a disturbance designedly intro- 
duced by God for the moral government of the world. To connect 
these antithetical modes of looking at the subject by a metaphy- 
sical explanation,—to borrow from science the exploded doctrine 
of final causes, and from religion that of retributive punishments, 
hampered by the distinction that evil is not punished “as such,” 
is a most unfortunate way of compromising the matter. It will 
not satisfy the difficulties of those who think, and it will create 
difficulties for those who do not think. Neither Mr. Smith’s 
charm of style nor the earnestness and conviction with which he 
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writes can blind us to this radical defect in the conception of his 
book. 

But after all “ Gravenhurst” does not deserve to be judged by 
a purely ratiocinative standard. . It is far more the work of a 
poet than of a logician, and of a poet placed under circumstances 
unusually favourable to enjoyment. Gravenhurst, General Mans- 
field, Ada Newcome, are evidently the happy memories of hours 
spent in the presence of Nature and in the society of congenial 
friends—hours which bear retrospect as well as any portion of our 
lives. It is impossible not to suspect some of the optimism which 
Mr. Smith so gracefully disclaims to be due to the conditions 
under which he thought. Even a philosopher, if he happens to 
be leaning over a rustic bridge on a fine spring day in the com- 
pany of a beautiful and cultivated woman is apt to think that 
“after all this is a world in which happiness is the grand end and 
result.” 

We would willingly have dwelt on the many beauties of this 
book to the exclusion of what we believe to be its defects. But 
to tell the truth, we wish it had never been written. As a poet, 
as a writer of high order of-fiction, Mr, Smith would succeed ad- 
mirably. He has missed his vocation in taking to metaphysics, 
and in endeavouring to breathe life into the dead body of the 
Stoical philosophy. 
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j. Statute 7 and 8 Vic. c. 85. An Act to attach certain Condi- 
tions to the Construction of Future Railways, Authorized, 
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ing Sessions of Parliament ; and for other Purposes in Rela- 
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- Railway Reform: its Importance and Practicability Consi- 
dered, as affecting the Nation, the Shareholders, and the 
Government. By Witttam GaLt. 8vo. London. 
Longman and Co. 1865. 


i many of our readers the idea of the purchase by the State 

of the railways of this country may appear at once novel and 
startling—something visionary and unheard of, hardly deserving 
i, moment’s serious consideration. And yet this idea has been 
entertained, and the whole subject thoughtfully considered and 
discussed by statesmen of the highest character. Nay more, an 
Act of Parliament has been passed empowering the Government 
of the day, with parliamentary sanction and supplies, to purchase, 
on certain terms, all railways which should be thenceforward 
authorised to be made, after the lapse of twenty-one years from 
the passing of the Acts for their construction. This statute, 
which is entitled the 7th and 8th Vic. chapter 85, received the 
Royal assent on the 9th August, 1844. It was introduced under 
the auspices of that distinguished statesman the late Sir Robert 
Peel, upon the report of a special committee of the House of 
Commons, and was conducted through its various stages by the 
Right Hon. W. Ewart Gladstone, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with his usual ability, tact, and eloquence. 
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These high names are a sufficient, guarantee that the measure 
in question was not a rash, crude, or hasty piece of legislation, 
designed to tide over some emergency, but that it foreshadowed 
a sagacious and far-reaching policy, which time and circumstances 
should thereafter fully mature and develope. The select com- 
mittee on whose report the Bill was introduced, had examined, on 
the general question which it embodied, many gentlemen tho- 
roughly conversant with railway affairs, including chairmen, 
secretaries, and directors of some of the principal railway com- 
panies then in existence. Among those witnesses was Mr. 
William Galt, of London, a gentleman who had manifestly de- 
voted much thought and study to the investigation of railway 
statistics, and had, in 1843, published an important and well- 
written pamphlet in favour of making the railways public property. 
This gentleman has still kept the subject in view; and as the 
twenty-one years, which are necessary to mature and qualify for 
purchase by the Government the railway enterprises which ob- 
tained the sanction of Parliament in the year 1844, will have 
elapsed on the Ist January, 1866, Mr. Galt has printed during 
the last summer, for private circulation, a very elaborate and 
comprehensive treatise, embracing a historical summary of British 
and Irish railways undertaken and constructed both prior and 
subsequent to the passing of the Act of 1844, and exhibiting with 
great power and force of argument the advantages that would be 
enjoyed by all classes of the community if all the railways now in 
operation were purchased by the State and thrown open to the 
public at one-third of the present average fares for both goods and 
passengers. 

The first part of Mr. Galt’s book relates to the bearing 
and influence on the nation at large of the railway system and its 
proposed reform, and contains much valuable statistical informa- 
tion regarding the history and progress of railways. Treating of 
the power of steam, he says—= 

“A train of coaches, weighing about eighty tons, and transporting 
240 passengers, say from Liverpool to Birmingham and back again, 
the trip each way occupying about three hours and a-half, and the dis- 
tance somewhat less than 200 miles, is effected by the mechanical 
force produced by the combustion of four tons of coke, the value of 
which is about five pounds. ''o carry the same number of passengers 
daily between the same places by stage coaches on a common road, 
would require twenty coaches, and an establishment of 380 horses, 
whilst the journey in each direction would not be performed in less 
than twelve hours, stoppages included. Such are the wonderful eco- 
nomical results of the application of steam as a motive power in the 
transport of passengers and merchandise on railways. But then comes 
this strange anomaly: although the cost of transport has been thus 
reduced to less than the one-twentieth part of what it was by stage 
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coaches in days gone by, the average fares by railways are more than 
the one-half of what they formerly were by coaches. The accommo- 
dation, the rapidity of motion, the ease and comfort of travelling, are 
incomparably increased, and any man who would attempt to depreciate 
these advantages would be unworthy to enjoy them. But we are 
speaking now of the financial part of the question.” 


Again, descanting upon the great variety in the rate of charge 
on different railways, he says— 


“Nothing, apparently, can be more capricious or less governed by 
any fixed principle than their several tariffs. For the highest-class 
passengers the fares vary from one halfpenny to threepence halfpenny per 
mile ; and for the lowest, from one farthing to one penny per mile. If the 
low tariff were universally, instead of partially, and in very rare cases, 
adopted throughout the kingdom, there would not be much cause of 
complaint, or necessity for any change in our system. Occasionally, 
the companies, as it may suit their interests—not that the public have 
any right to demand it—give days of grace and holiday, and permit 
the populace, who rush in in crowds, to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege, permission to travel at about one-third of the ordinary fares. 
The lowest fare for which any company is obliged to convey each pas- 
senger per mile, is one penny, and that only once each way per day ; 
but on these special occasions—and they happen frequently during the 
summer—the ‘ excursion trains,’ as they are called, convey passengers 
at very low fares compared with the ordinary traffic fares—at the rate, 
for the lowest class of three, four, or five miles for a penny, and the 
other classes at proportionate charges. 

“Thirteen large companies monopolise about four-fifths of the rail- 
way traffic of the kingdom, and above sixty smaller ones divide the 
remaining fifth between them.” 


These companies, it appears, received, in the year 1863, from 
the public for the conveyance of goods and passengers, 31,156,8971. 
At its present rate of increase, which is about two millions every 
year, Mr. Galt calculates that in the year 1865 the gross receipts 
of all the railways will amount to 35,000,0001., or about half the 
amount of the taxation of the kingdom. ‘The mileage of these 
railways now exceeds 12,000 miles in extent. For the first ten or 
twelve years after the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, the progress of our railway system was comparatively slow, 
owing partly to the opposition of landowners, the rivalry of com- 
peting schemes, and the difficulty of satisfying parliamentary 
committees. For these and other reasons, the entire mileage of 
British and Irish railways that had been opened in 1844, when 
the Act already referred to was passed, amounted to little more 
than 2,000 miles, or something like one-sixth of our present rail- 
way system. ‘To these 2,000 miles of railway of course the pro- 
vision in question does not apply, save so far as by the formation 
of branch lines since that date, or by amalgamating with lines 
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subsequently formed, they may have been brought partially within 
its scope and action: or so far as their proprietors may re- 
quire to have their trunk lines purchased along with the 
branches. But these original lines are liable to have their 
tariff of charges revised by the Government and reduced, when- 
ever their “clear annual divisible profits” amount to 10 per 
cent. upon the capital. They are also liable, at the same time, to 
have their lines purchased by the Parliament at twenty-five years’ 
purchase on such profits, or 2501. for every 1001. of their original 
stock. 

A brief but interesting review is given by Mr. Galt of the rail- 
way system in operation on the Continent in comparison with 
our own. 


“ Belgium was the first of the continental kingdoms to recognise, in 
a practical manner, the good results to be derived from a well-esta- 
blished system of railway communication throughout the country ; 
lines were accordingly laid out by eminent engineers through the most 
populous districts, constructed at the expense of the State, subject to 
the complete control of the legislature. The end aimed at was not the 
gain of the speculator, but the extension of the traffic and communi- 
cation of the country to the utmost limits of the public capability at 
the lowest rate of charge at which the original outlay could be reim- 
bursed; the project undertaken by Government was an establishment 
which should ‘ neither be a burden, nor a source of revenue,’ and re- 
quired merely that it should cover its own expenses, consisting of the 
charge for maintenance and repairs, with a further sum for the interest 
and gradual redemption of the invested capital. Such were the terms 
in which the Minister of Finance in 1836 reported on the system 
established in Belgium. The fares were fixed very low, about one 
penny per mile for the first class, and the others in proportion. A 
small but well laid-out network of railways was amply sufficient for 
the population—their whole extent did not exceed 500 miles. There 
were constructed two great trunk railways forming a cross, the inter- 
section of which took place at Malines.”—p. 24. 

“When the present Emperor of France ascended the throne, little 
more than ten years since, the entire length of the French lines was 
only between twelve and thirteen hundred miles. He made surprising 
changes in the whole system; and, under the fostering protection of 
Government, the mileage in France is rapidly increasing every year. 
At the expiration of ninety-nine years from 1852, all the railways 
revert to the State. In order to indemnify the original holders of 
shares, sinking funds have been established for the reduction of the 
capital. Every year so many shares are drawn by lot, and paid off at 
par. The fares are about 25 per cent. less than in England. The 
French lines pay well—much higher than the English—and some of 
the larger lines pay a very high dividend. It is not at all impossible 
but that the Emperor may revert to the original policy intended in 
France—make all the railways Government property, and reduce the 
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fares to one-third of their present amount. There is no argument 
applicable to this country but is equally so in France; and the full 
development of the vast resources of that magnificent country would 
confer the greatest benefit on all classes of her people. Within the 
last few months the French Government have published their annual 
review of the state of the country, and in it is contained an elaborate 
report of their railway system. The entire length of railways in 
France open on the 31st of December last was 7352 miles, and the 
gross receipts for the year 19,546,416/.—cost, 26,0007. per mile. Of 
the whole expenditure, which is about 200,000,000/. sterling, the 
Government has contributed about one-eighth.””—pp. 26-27. 

“ In Spain considerable progress has been made within the last few 
years in the construction of railways, and about 2,100 miles are now 
open. In Italy the number of miles open is about 3,400. In Russia 
the progress has been slow, owing to political and financial causes; 
but last year a concession was made to an English company for the 
construction of a line from St. Petersburg to Sebastopol, passing 
through some of the richest provinces of Russia, which will tend 
greatly to develope the resources of the country. Germany is well 
supplied with railways: in some cases constructed by the State, and 
in others by the companies. Those of the Grand Duchy of Baden, the 
Kingdoms of Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, and Hanover, the Empire of 
Austria, the Duchy of Brunswick, and the Principalities of Hesse, 
have been, with a few exceptions, constructed and worked by the 
States. In many cases, where the construction of particular lines was 
confided to companies, the Governments have generally redeemed 
them. In Prussia, the State has abstained from any direct inter- 
ference with the construction or working of the railways, but has 
extended encouragement to the present companies, by whom the 
extensive system of lines which cover its territory has been executed. In 
cases where the traffic did not offer sufficient encouragement to stimu- 
late private enterprise, the Government has extended its aid, either in 
the shape of subscription or by taking certain shares in the line, or in 
guaranteeing a minimum rate of interest as capital. The Government, 
however, reserves a power of redemption at the end of thirty years, on 
the condition of paying to the railway proprietors a capital equal to 
twenty-five times the average amount of dividend enjoyed by the pro- 
prietors for the preceding five years. The State, in that case, would 
assume the responsibility and debts of the company, but it would at 
the same time take possession of their entire assets as well as their 
reserve fund. Travelling on the Continent is much slower than in 
England: it is not, on an average, more than twenty miles an hour. 
There is but a small weight of luggage allowed to each passenger, and 
every package, on most railways, is weighed with the greatest exactness, 
and not a pound extra allowed. The formalities, delays, and countless 
stoppages are, to English travellers, very annoying. Let it not be 
supposed that I am setting up the Continental management of rail- 
ways, under Government, as a model for imitation in this country: s0 
far from that being the case, I should, on the contrary, be inclined to 
say that, barring a few exceptions, the worst managed railway in this 
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country would be preferred by the English people to the best on the 
Continent. What we have to consider is, not the management of 
Continental railways, but the extent to which our own system can be 
improved.””—pp. 28-29. 

The extreme jealousy with which the interference of the British 
Government in commercial enterprises is regarded, and other 
prudential considerations, had effectually prevented successive 
ministers from taking the initiative in laying down a system of 
railways well adapted for the accommodation of the public. Every- 
thing was left to private enterprise and speculation. In Ireland, 
indeed, a royal commission had been empowered in 1838, or 1839, 
to survey the country and suggest the most eligible and advan- 
tageous route which the great trunk lines should take to connect 
the Metropolis with the chief towns and the most populous parts 
of all the provinces. This commission presented a very elaborate 
and well-considered report in 1839, recommending certain lines 
as best fitted for supplying the wants of the country at a moderate 
cost. But the Government having declined to do more than 
recommend, offering neither subvention, loan, monopoly, nor any 
preferential rights, but leaving the country to its own resources, 
the report of the commission was wholly disregarded, and private 
companies were permitted to make such lines as competing com- 
panies and their own local wants and resources enabled them to 
undertake. Hence the inconvenient and anomalous arrange- 
ment, which continues to the present hour, of having the im- 
portant cities of Dublin and Belfast united by a line of railway 
which, although only 113 miles in length, was constructed in 
three sections, by three distinct companies, each having its own 
board of directors and pursuing its own separate interests, with 
certain mutual arrangements for the through traffic. 

Tn the same way, when a reference of every railway project to 
the Board of Trade was required, whose reports might guide the 
Parliament in selecting the most advantageous lines for the public 
good, this course worked pretty well for a little; but in a very 
short time their reports came to be disregarded and set aside by 
Parliamentary Committees, so that their authority was despised, 
and companies were left to fight their own battles through Par- 
liamentary opposition as best they might. In 1846, the powers 
of the Board of Trade in regard to railways were transferred to 
a board of railway commissioners, from whose influence and 
authority great public advantages were expected to arise. But 
the task assigned them was found almost impracticable, and in 
1851 they were superseded and their powers transferred again to 
the Board of Trade. Two great evils arose from this system of 
unrestricted competition. First, the companies, although formed 
to carry out works of the utmost national importance, were put 
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to the most enormous and unnecessary expense in carrying their 
bills ; sometimes they were compelled to buy off the opposition 
of landowners by giving extravagant compensation for the lands 
required ; sometimes rival companies compelled them to fight for 
every inch of their lines, and taxed to the utmost the resources of 
their engineers, surveyors, lawyers, and capitalists. Frequently 
both of these sources of expense contributed to swell the amount 
of mere preliminary expenses to a prodigious extent. A graphic 
description of one of these parliamentary contests is given in 
Mr. Galt’s pamphlet of 1843, p. 67-8 :— 

“ The contest for the Brighton line may be well remembered. There 
were four rival companies, and their parliamentary expenses alone for 
one year amounted to 100,000/.; how they were incurred is described 
by one who took part in it. ‘There were about twenty counsel en- 
gaged, headed by six king’s serjeants and king’s counsel. There was 
a regiment of twenty eminent solicitors, flanked by a whole brigade 
of parliamentary agents, and a whole army of surveyors and engineers, 
whose chief business was to contradict one another (the lawyers aiding 
and assisting and chuckling with delight).’ ” 

These unseemly contentions and this lavish and wasteful ex- 
penditure aided materially in producing the second evil of which 
we complain. After the successful railway companies had pro- 
cured their Acts of Parliament and constructed their lines, they 
naturally sought to indemnify themselves for all their outlay by 
a comparatively high tariff on goods and passengers; and having 
a virtual monopoly of all the great thoroughfares in the kingdom, 
they naturally studied their own interest, without paying much 
regard to the comfort and accommodation of the public. Hence 
complaints arose in various quarters. On one line the directors 
would make frequent and startling changes in their fares, anxious 
to ascertain speedily what scale of charges would make the best 
return ; on another line no third-class carriages were: employed, 
or, if any, they were run at unseasonable hours; sometimes they 
were open vans without seats, and the fares were considered high. 
The railway officials were not always sufficiently obliging or 
accommodating, and this was another serious cause of complaint. 
So long as these grievances led merely to grumbling or newspaper 
criticisms, they did not materially disturb the equanimity of rail- 
way boards. But it was a different affair when they led to the 
establishment of rival lines, and compelled companies to struggle 
against the encroachments of adjoining railways upon what they 
had regarded as their own exclusive territory. Opposition of this 
kind usually occasioned a very keen and exhausting competition, 
each company trying to outdo its rival in running cheap trains, 
and then both coming to a mutual understanding for the division of 
traffic and moderate rates of charge. But undoubtedly the oppo- 
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sition ultimately led to a considerable reduction in railway 
fares, and caused much greater regard to be paid to the comfort 
and accommodation of the public. The traffic arrangements, 
however, which resulted from this keen competition partook more 
of the character of a divided monopoly than of continued 
opposition. 

At length, in the year 1844, the public discontent with the 
general management of railways, and the unusually large number 
of new projects which the prosperity of the country had brought 
to light, added to the experience they had now gained of railway 
competition and railway monopoly, convinced the Government of 
the necessity of grappling with the subject before the public in- 
terest should be further compromised. On the opening of Parlia- 
ment a Committee was appointed, presided over by Mr. Gladstcn2, 
then President of the Board of Trade, to investigate the w>c!e 
matter, and this committee examined many witnesses thorcughly 
conversant with the railway system in every department, in- 
cluding Mr. Glyn, Chairman of the London and Birmingham 
line, Mr. Baxendale, chairman of the South Eastern Company, 
Mr. Saunders, secretary of the Great Western Company, Mr. 
George Hudson, and Mr. Laing, of the Board of Trade. The 
Committee afterwards embodied in an Act, the 7th and 8th 
Vic. c. 85, already referred to, the leading measures of reform 
which their inquiries had suggested. One of these reforms was 
the running of parliamentary trains every day on each railway, at 
a penny a mile, for the benefit of the working classes. Another 
reform was the reservation, already referred to, of the right to 
revise the charges of all railways whose annual profits should at 
any time thereafter reach 10 per cent. The third great reform 
was giving a right to the Government to purchase all future lines 
which should be authorised in the year 1844, or afterwards, on 
the expiration of twenty-one years from the first day of January 
next after the passing of the Acts for their construction respectively, 
on the payment to them of twenty-five years’ purchase upon the 
last three years’ average amount of their “clear annual divisible 
profits.” The Government was not prepared at that time to 
take immediate action, but determined to secure to the nation 
the right of purchase, if it should ever afterwards be indicated 
by public opinion to be a measure of sound policy, beneficial to 
all classes of the community. Mr. Galt, in giving his evidence, 
put forward his plan of Government purchase, which he had pre- 
viously published in the shape of a pamphlet. Perhaps the 
simplest mode of describing the plan as first propounded is to 
cite here a portion of Mr. Galt’s examination by Mr. Gladstone. 

“The Chairman.— Perhaps you are prepared to lay before the 
Committee the means which you entertain for the purpose of carrying 
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out still further the conclusions you have advanced in your pamphlet, 
Have you made any calculation of the loss or gain which would accrue 
to the country if Government were to undertake the formation of 
railways ?’—‘ Yes; I have made several tables which I would beg to 
hand in to the Committee. In the first place, I have drawn out a 
complete list of the railways, their cost, and their present value. The 
quotations are taken from the last reports and at the current prices 
of the day.’ 

“ Chairman.—‘ What conclusions do you desire to draw from those 
tables ?’—‘ The conclusions are, that, in the first place, it would be 
highly desirable that the Government should purchase the whole of 
the railway property of the kingdom. The difference between what 
the Government would pay in consols, and the dividends which they 
now receive would, according to my calculations, enable the Govern- 
ment to make a reduction of about jive-sixths of the average charges 
throughout the kingdom.’ 

“Do you mean to reduce the charges to one-sixth of what they now 
are ?’—‘ About that on an average; the highest charge by fast trains, 
first class, to be two-pence per mile; and the lowest charge by slow 
trains, one-eighth of a penny per mile.” 

Mr. Galt went into various details as to the different rates of 
speed and accommodation for the several classes of passengers, 
not necessary to be noticed here. In regard to the value of 
railways he was asked :— 

“How do you estimate, at the present prices of railways, the profit 
and loss account that would result to the Government if your plan were 
carried into effect ?’—‘I have drawn out two lists. The first is a re- 
turn of the cost and market value of forty of the principal railways in 
Great Britain and Ireland, calculated on the tth of April, 1844, three- 
per-cent. consols being that day at par. The gross amount of cost of 
these is 59,630,000/.; the market price at that day, as nearly as could 
be calculated, was 76,734,000/.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Mr. Galt’s plan, in 1844, 
differed materially from that which he now presents for consider- 
ation. In the first plan he preferred to assimilate the reduction 
in the fares to the reduction made some years previous in postage 
—viz., five-sixths, but at the same time to give nothing to the 
shareholders beyond the actual market-price of their shares; 
whilst by his present plan he proposes to reduce the fares on an 
average only two-thirds, and give the shareholders a bonus of 
15 per cent. on the value of their shares. 

“ One of the principal points,” said Mr. Galt, “to which I wish to 
direct the attention of the Committee, is the great loss which the 
public sustains by the constantly fluctuating charges, and the little 
gain which the companies derive thereby. I would refer in the first 
place to the evidence that was adduced before the Committee that sat 
in 1839 on the subject regarding the loss which the public suffered by 
such charges. The Leeds and Selby Railway Company, for instance, 
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charged at one time three shillings and two shillings fares for the 
two classes respectively, they changed them to four shillings and three 
shillings. The high fares produced 13,275/., and the low fares 11,9477. 
The company gained by the change 1328/., but the public lost 37921. 
The company raised its fares again another shilling, and charged five 
shillings and four shillings. The high fares produced 7650/., and the 
low fares for the corresponding time 89407. The company lost by this 
change 12901., and the public lost 34027. So that the result was that 
the public lost by this fluctuating system upwards of 8000/., that is, 
they paid that sum in addition to what they would have paid had the 
fares remained at the original tariff, and the company only gained some 
401. or 507. by all their fluctuations. I adduce this case as one among 
many of which I have handed in a return, showing the enormous loss 
to the public and the little gain to the companies by these changes in the 
tariff. If we refer, on the other hand, to those railways that have 
reduced their charges—no matter what the extent has been—30, 40, 
50, 60, or even 70 per cent., we do not find a single line where the loss 
on their dividends has exceeded three-quarters per cent. per annum.” 


We cannot give the evidence of Mr. Galt in further detail, but it 
was well summed up by Mr. Horsman, in the form of queries :— 


“Mr. Horsman.—‘ You are understood, to say that the railway 
system at present is viewed with great discontent. Is your plan for 
the Government purchasing the railways one that you have adopted 
as the only alternative, besides keeping on the present system ?’—‘ It 
is the only one I see.’ 

‘Your opinion is that the management of the railways, which now 
have their power secured to them by Act of Parliament, cannot be in- 
terfered with ?’—‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘Then the advantages you propose from this plan of purchasing the 
railways, are first, that by consolidating them under one general 
management they could be worked a great deal cheaper ?’—‘ That 
is 80,’ 

‘In the next place you say the present railway companies have an 
opposite interest to that of the public; that it is the interest of the 
present railway companies to carry a small number at a high rate of 
charge, whereas it is the interest of the public that they should carry 
a large number at a small rate of charge ?’—‘ Exactly so.’ 

‘Another benefit would be that you would have an uniform rate of 
charges all over the country ?’—‘ That is another.’ 

‘Another is, that the different causes of discontent you have enu- 
merated, from which various parties are suffering, would all be removed 
if the railways were in the hands of Government ?’—‘I consider so.’. ; 

‘ Another is, that the power of travelling, especially to those who 
poem travel by third-class carriages, would be much greater ?’—‘ No 

joubt.’ 

‘Another is, that, by having a surplus revenue in one district, which 
you would apply to another district which would not pay its own ex- 
penses, you might construct railways in districts where they would not 
otherwise be made ?’— That is so.’ 

Q2 
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‘And another is, that you would save 5,000,000/7. to the public out 
of the 6,000,000. which they now pay ?—‘ That is the main point; 
and another is to complete the carrying out of Mr. Rowland Hill’s 
plan of postage reform. If the railways were fully employed for that 
service when necessary, the payment to the companies would absorb the 
whole of the postage revenue.” 


Mr. Galt, in conclusion, recommended his system to be tried 
by an arrangement with the Liverpool and Manchester and 
London and Brighton Companies, and fares at a shilling and six- 
pence for the two classes, the whole distance on each railway, 
tried. 

In 1844 the railway system was not sufficiently developed toenable 
the great bulk of the community, who are averse to change and 
afraid of running any risk, to see the advantage of making the 
railways national property. ‘The prejudice against Government 
management was strong and deep-rooted, and there was at the 
same time a superabundance of capital ready for any promising 
investment, so that the prices of railway shares ranged very high, 
and the hopes and expectations of shareholders were raised to a 
lofty pitch. The railway stock which, as we have seen, cost 
59,630,0001., was worth, at market price, no less than 76,734 ,0001, 
being a premium of 22 per cent. on the average. The purchase 
of the lines at such a price seemed hazardous. People of energy 
and capital were planning new lines wherewith to enrich them- 
selves, and public opinion did not declare decidedly for the pro- 
posed undertaking as immediately desirable. 

The railway reformers were not satisfied with this result. Mr. 
Morrison, in his pamphlet of 1846, deplores the mistake of 
Government in not having taken the initiative in railway enter- 
prises, and made better terms for the public with the original 
undertakers, and also in not having purchased the lines or made 
a more profitable arrangement by Mr. Gladstone's Act. He gives 
a glowing picture of the French system, as affording cheaper 
travelling to the public, better dividends to the shareholders, and 
advantages to the State beyond all comparison greater than the 
English system, without reckoning the ultimate advantage of 
obtaining free possession of all the railways in France, without 
charge or incumbrance, in periods varying from 23 to 99 years. 
Then comes the foreshadowing of a golden age to France, when 
the railways, being all public property, may be employed in pay- 
ing off the national debt, and raising the empire to the highest 
state of prosperity. Our railway system presented a very sombre 
aspect in comparison with this profitable and promising condition 
of affairs. Mr. Morrison contended that at least cheaper tariffs 
should be enforced upon all new lines, so that the public might 
reap some advantage from the keen competition that prevailed and 
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the anxiety of proprietors to secure their acts of incorporation on 
any terms. ‘The number of railway bills in 1844 was so great 
that the deposit of 10 per cent. of the proposed capital, then first 
required, threatened to derange the money market, and cause 
serious inconvenience to the trade and commerce of the country. 
Mr. Morrison procured the appointment of a committee in 1846 
which suggested sundry reforms. But these fell short of the ex- 
pectations of the movement party, and yet were objected to as vexu- 
tious and harassing by railway proprietors. They therefore pleased 
no party—a fate which frequently befalls moderate reformers. 

Mr. Entwistle’s pamphlet appeared in 1847. He powerfully 
advocated the purchase of the railways by the Government, but 
objected to Mr. Galt’s mode of adjusting the price as not suffi- 
ciently favourable to the shareholders. His plan was different from 
that of Mr. Galt’s; he considered the nett average income of the 
railways as the best test of their value, and for every 41. of dividend 
which the shareholders had been receiving, to give them 1001. of 
34 per cent. stock, guaranteed for 35 years against reduction of 
interest. This would have amounted to a premium of 124 per cent. 
to the shareholder, on the capitalized value of his shares, if sold at 
the same figure proportionately as the ordinary Three per cent. 
Consols, while it would have involved a sacrifice of one-eighth of 
his annual dividends if the shareholder chose to retain his 3} per 
cent. Government stock as a permanent investment. His scheme 
for the management of the railways, when purchased, was to sub- 
divide them into convenient districts, and farm them to tenants 
for terms of years at the best terms they could procure, payable 
weekly, at a certain tariff of charges, to be reduced at the option 
of the Government, on a suitable reduction being made in the rent. 
New lines he proposed to construct according to official plans, by 
public competition ; the contractor to be reimbursed by the profits 
of the line for a certain time, and then by a stipulated amount of 
3$ per cent. stock. 

The details of this scheme we shall have to consider by and by. 
Mr. Entwistle was severe upon Mr. Morrison and his railway com- 
mittee’s sham reforms, as he considered them. His style is 
trenchant and severe, and no half-measure would suit his taste. 

We have now fallen upon a new era. Since these discussions 
were rife, times are wonderfully changed. Railway shares have 
sometimes mounted up to nearly 200 per cent. premium, and have 
then fallen to a ruinous discount, or become wholly unsaleable. 
The railway world has had its excitements and its panics, as 
harvests have been plentiful and supplies of money abundant, or 
the reverse. Bulls and bears have had their successive triumphs 
inthe Stock Exchange. Rash speculators have been duped ; 
cautious and knowing ones have made fortunes. But however 
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the original undertaker may have fared; the windiies has been 
steadily employed, and line after line have been added to our rail- 

way system, so that 10,000 miles of railway are now within the 
scope of what we shal] term Mr. Gladstone's Railway Act ; and on 
the Ist of January, 1866, the three months’ notice prescribed by 
the Statute may be given to all the railways which obtamed their 
act of incorporation in 1844, and which will thenceforth, at the 
end of three months, become the property of het Majesty. But 
the 4th section of the Act prohibits the Government from -giving 
that formidable notice until the whole subject shall have been 
thoroughly discussed in Parliament, and ample ‘provision made 
for securing to the shareholders their purchase-money or guaran- 

teed dividends. This section is so important that we quote it 
verbatim :— 

“7 & 8 Vic. c. 85, section 4.—And whereas if is expedjent*that the 
policy of revision or purchase should in no manner be prejudged by the 
provisions of this Act; but should remain for the future consideration 
of the legislature, upon grounds of general and national policy ; and 
whereas it is not the intention of this Act that? under the said powers 
of revision or purchase, if called into use, the public resources should 
be employed to sustain an undue competition against any independent 
company or companies; be it enacted —That no such notice as herein- 
before mentioned, whether of revision or purchase,-shall be given until 
provision shall have been made by Parliament by an Act, or Acts, to be 
passed in that behalf, for authorising the guarantee or the levy of the 
purchase-money hereinbefore-mentioned, as the case may be, and for 
determining, subject to the conditions hereinbefore mentioned, the 
manner in which the said options, or either of them, shall be exercised ; 
and that no bill for giving powers to exercise the said options, or either 
ef them, shall be received in either House of Parliament unless it be 
recited in the preamble to such Bill that three months’ notice of the 
intention to apply to Parliament for such powers has been given by 
the said Lords Commissioners to the company or companies to be 
affected thereby.” 


The latter part of this section contemplates a preliminary notice 
to be given to the companies, at least three months before any 
bill is introduced into Parliament to make provision for the pur- 
chase of their respective lines. If the Government then be deter- 
mined to deal with this matter promptly, they may give the 
required notice and introduce a bill into Parliament next session, 
making provision for the purchase-money of all the railways of 
1844, upon the terms prescribed by Mr. Gladstone’s Act, or upon 
such other fair and equitable terms as the railway companies and 
the Parliament may consent to and authorise. 1f the Government 
design to take the matter in hand, as soon as the necessary powers 
can be vested in them, they must prepare to legislate upon it next 
session, as the notice of their intention to purchase, prescribed 
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by Section 2, cannot be legally given till an Act shall have pre- 
viously received the royal assent in terms of the 4th section. 
But it is quite possible that the Government, on opening nego- 
tiations with the leading railway boards, in a fair and generous 
spirit, may find not only the companies of 1844 but those of 
earlier and later date—in fact, the whole railway interest of the 
United Kingdom—prepared to surrender all their powers and 
their property to the nation upon just and reasonable terms. A 
voluntary arrangement would be infinitely more satisfactory than 
a compulsory sale. Accordingly, Mr. Galt, in his treatise, sug- 
gests a financial arrangement, which we consider likely to com-- 
mend itself to all reasonable shareholders, as thoroughly as to the 
statesman, the economist, or the general public. An outline of 
this scheme we purpose now to lay before our readers. But in 
case ne terms-of*amicable arrangement can be discovered, or if 
any of the ‘parties should be found unreasonable in their preten- 
sions, it is well to notice briefly, in the first instance, what are the 
strict legal rights of our railway companies under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Act. . < 

The whole effect and value of that Act depends upon the 
machinery provided for ascertaining accurately the “clear annual 
profits divisible” among the shareholders. Now for this purpose 
section 5 of the Aet requires each of the companies, within its 
sphere of action, to keep accurate accounts during the last three 
of its twenty-one probationary years, distinguishing, or estimating 
when the line may be a branch, the share which ought fairly to 
be charged against it, of the general expenses of the establish- 
ment. Correct and detailed accounts are to be made out half- 
yearly, and sent to the Lords of the Treasury, and all the account 
books of every such company are to be open at all reasonable 
times during the said three years to any qualified person who may 
be sent by the Lords of the Treasury to inspect them and test 
their accuracy. And if it should be found that during that term 
the usual legitimate and necessary outlay for keeping the line in 
proper repair, and replacing the rolling stock, and such like charges, 
of which the proper proportion is well known to every railway 
manager, had not been made, it would be not only competent to 
the Government, but it would be its duty, to correct the half-yearly 
returns of clear divisible profit by deducting from them the amount 
that should have been expended in repairs and renewal of stock. 

We assume then that Government have the means of ascer- 
taining accurately the amount of average annual profits, on which 
each railway company is to be entitled to receive twenty-five 
years’ purchase. But the second section of the Act contains an 
important proviso, giving to all such companies as are not re- 
ceiving ten per cent. of clear annual profits, the right of submitting 
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the value of their line to arbitration instead of accepting payment 
in proportion to their annual receipts. That proviso might be 
very important to! such lines, for example, as the Portpatrick and 
Castle Douglas Line in Scotland, and the County Down Railway 
in Ireland, from Belfast to Donaghadee, which were designed as 
the medium of cross-channel communication between North 
Britain and Ireland, and cannot be properly developed till a line 
of efficient steamers be established between Donaghadee and 
Portpatrick. But cases of this kind are exceptional and could 
easily be settled amicably by arbitration. Still as each company, 
not in receipt of ten per cent. clear divisible profits, which is now 
unfortunately the case with nearely all our existing companies, 
is legally entitled to demand an arbitration, it is quite certain that 
the Arbitration Court would be appealed to in many an instance 
in the hope of securing better terms than the Statute provides, 
though Mr. Morrison, and probably most other impartial by- 
standers would consider twenty-five years’ purchase the outside 
value for such property. 

Now let us see how the statutable compensation would work 
as applied to the lines and branches authorized by Parliament in 
1844. It must be remembered that the compensation awarded 
has no relation to the original cost of the line. The sole test of 
value is its actual productiveness. Now it is well known to capi- 
talists and railway speculators that a person desirous at the present 
time of investing his money in railway shares, mey obtain, in well- 
managed and well-made lines, about 5 per cent. interest for his 
money. When the Act, however, was passed in 1844, consols were 
at par, or, in other words, capitalists could not obtain more than 
3 per cent. interest for their money in Government securities, and 
4l. 8s. was the most they could obtain for their investments in 
railway shares. By this Act, in the event of Government making 
use of its compulsory powers of purchase, and supposing the rela- 
tive profits on the respective investments to remain the same, the 
shareholders would have a profit of about 8 per cent. on the 
assumed market price of their shares. 

But at the present time, whilst Government stock pays about 

3 per cent., railway shares, as we have seen, and indeed, all 
other similar investments, not guaranteed,pay about 5 per cent.; 
it follows, therefore, that for Government to purchase railways, and 
to give the companies, by the terms of the Act, twenty-five years 
purchase, would be in effect to give them a bonus of about 20 
per cent. on the market value of their shares. 

The dividend, however, a railway pays is only one of the com- 
ponent parts that make up its value, and consequently its market 
price; and the test of ascertaining the value of a railway by cal- 
culating its average profits for three years, has been found 
altogether erroneous. 
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Instead, then, of taking this test, Mr. Galt proposes to take 
the price of the day as the true criterion of railway value ; 
the day to be named for fixing the actual price of shares 
for statutable compensation being, of course, anterior to any 
announcement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer of his inten 
tion to deal with the subject. To the actual market value, 
as it stood on that day so fixed, he would then add a bonus of 
15 per cent. to insure the concurrence of all the shareholders of 
the kingdom, so that the whole of the railways of the kingdom 
should, as soon as practicable, be placed under one uniform 
system, with one uniform tariff of mileage charges, from the 
Land’s End to John O’Groats’, and from the Giant's Causeway 
to Cape Clear. Mr. Galt’s plan seems to proceed upon a sounder 
principle as far as testing the real worth of the several lines is 
concerned. But before going into that question we must refer to 
several weighty considerations which he has adduced to illustrate 
the present position of railway shareholders, and to specify the 
leading causes which have produced the vast depreciation of 
railway property within the last twenty years. Mr. Galt proved 
before Mr. Gladstone’s Committee in 1844 that the cost price of 
the forty principal railways then at work in the United Kingdom, 
calculated on the 6th April, 1844, when 3 per cent. consols were 
at par, amounted to 59,630,000/., while the market price of all 
those lines, as nearly as it could be calculated at the same 
time, amounted to 76,734,0001., being equivalent to a bonus, or 
addition, of about 22 per cent. to their original cost. But that 
was a time of unexampled railway speculation and superabundance 
of capital. The share market went on rising to the most alarm- 
ing extent, all classes, high and low, rich and pvor, male and 
female, speculator and capitalist, being alike infected with this 
railway mania. It seems to have reached its height in September, 
1845, for it appears by a table of prices for that month, that, while 
ashare in each of the twenty-five principal railways, then at work 
in Great Britain, had cost only 17241., the selling price of the same 
twenty-five shares was 32571. in the aggregate, being equal to a 
bonus or premium of 91 per cent. on the original price. The 
Stockton and Darlington Line was then paying a dividend of 15 
per cent. per annum, and its 1001. shares selling at 2751. The 
Grand Junction from Birmingham to the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line, was paying 11 per cent. per annum, while its 1001. 
shares sold for 2421. From that period the prices began to 
decline slowly and gradually, but steadily, for many years. Owing 
to exceptional causes railway property has rallied a little within 
the last few years ; but it appears that on the 30th June last, not- 
withstanding this rally, the average dividends of all the companies 
for the previous half-year amounted to no more than 33, or 3/. 15s. 
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per cent. Taking 5I. as the average amount which a capitalist 
would realize, at the price of the day, for an investment in railway 
shares, this average dividend of 3l. 15s. would show an average 
depreciation in railway property of 25 percent. Yet this de- 
preciation in value of railway lines has taken place notwitb- 
standing an increase of traffic unprecedented in the history of 
nations. Twenty years ago the railways then formed, which 
were laid down between great cities, the commercial intercourse 
of which insured the largest return, yielded a profit of about 
5,000,000/. annually. During the year, now drawing to a close, 
when the mileage of all our railways is about five times as great 
as in 1844, some thousands of miles being laid down into out- 
lying and neglected districts, whose average traffic could not 
exceed one-third of that of the lines of 1844, the annual returns 
have swelled up to 33,000,0001., or more than six times the amount 
of traffic in 1844. 

“ What then,” says Mr. Galt, “ has caused this great deterioration 
in the value of railway property, and reduced an interest that promised 
at one time to be the most flourishing and permanent in the kingdom, 
to hopeless poverty and premature decay, its directors struggling to 
overcome difficulties apparently insurmountable—sinking, as a mone- 
tary investment, year by year, lower and lower, without a prospect of 
any permanent revival? I answer, the cause of all these accumulated 
evils to the railway interest may be summed up in two words—com- 
PETITION and GUARANTEES.” 

This mode of accounting for the present depreciation of railway 
property is fully borne out by some recent reports of the prin- 
cipal railway companies, which are deserving of notice. 

“Last year, the Chairman of the London and South-Western com- 
plained that ¢en ‘attacks’ in Parliament had been made on their line. 
The London and Brighton came out of the committee successfully, but 
their dividend has been reduced last year one per cent. What are we 
to expect again when the money market will be in the same state as 
that which we have just noticed, when 20,000,000/. will be lying at 
the Bank of England; when our discounts will be again at 24 per 
cent.; some 70,000,000/. or 80,000,000/. sterling of deposits lying at 
our joint-stock banks, paying 14 or 2 per cent. interest, the deposito s 
anxiously looking out for some more profitable investment ? With 
the encouragement which railway property now receives from land- 
owners, with the great facilities which now exist for constructing lines, 
and the wider field for operations which still exists in the vicinity of 
good-paying lines—put all these considerations together, and can there 
be a doubt in the mind of any reasonable man, that when that season 
of great prosperity comes again, the railway interest will be the first, 
the greatest, and perhaps the only sufferer ?” 

Again— 
“The Directors of the London and North-Western Company regret 
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to say that the Bills introduced in the present Session, bearing on the 
interests of this company, and requiring the watchful attention of the 
Board, are, as on former occasions, too numerous to be described in the 
report. 

te The Chairman of the Great Western Railway, at the last half- 
yearly meeting, said, that, looking at the enormous mass of merely 
speculative schemes that were brought forward, and which involved 
great expense in opposing them, he thought that the leading com- 
panies were somewhat hardly used. There was no substantial guarantee 
against new projects having little or no local support, or any real sub- 
stantive basis. A speculative engineer, or speculative lawyer, and a 
financial discount company at their back, set them up. It was not like 
1844 and 1845, when there was a great rush of capital into railways ; 
when there were railway shareholders and railway directors; but in 
the great mass of schemes which were promoted this Session, there 
were neither shareholders nor directors, and there was no substantial 
local demand for those schemes. When authorised, these schemes were 
merely made use of for exciting jealousy and discord between neigh- 
bouring companies. They were made for sale, and sale only. 

“The Chairman of the Midland said, that many years ago he gave 
evidence in favour of a line from Derby to Leeds; since that time a 
second line to that town had been obtained by the London and North- 
Western, and a third by the Great Northern, and now a fourth was 
threatened. This showed the absence of any fixed principle. The 
public feeling varied; and whenever a disposition was manifested to 
make a new line, Parliament was too apt to give power, highly injurious 
to other interests. Of the new projects before Parliament, about a 
hundred proposed to do something or other with the Midland.” 

These extracts will abundantly suffice to prove that the railway 
interest, although so wealthy and powerful, with a capital of about 
four hundred millions sterling, is beset on all sides by difficulties 
and dangers, the most unceasing of these being that continual 
competition which is ever occasioning vexation and expense, and 
reducing the area from which each line derives its traffic. This 
is an evil, so far as shareholders are concerned, for which there 
seems to be no remedy. Parliament is apparently inclining more 
and more towards free trade in railways. And whereas, in the 
olden days of railway enterprise and lavish expenditure, railways 
cost about 35,0001. per mile, they can now be constructed for 
about 12,0001.; and where there are facilities for obtaining the 
land, and circumstances are otherwise favourable, a single line 
can sometimes be constructed for 60001. or 8000/. a mile. The 
Finn Valley line, in county Donegal, opened a year or two ago, 
is said to have cost only 5160/. per mile. 

The present condition of railway property holds out no prospect 
of the return of those haleyon days when railway dividends rose 
up to 10 or 15 per cent., and every speculator counted on still 
higher returns from his railway investments. We would, therefore, 
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counsel the shareholders to take the initiative now in urging on 
the measures which were foreshadowed in Mr. Gladstone's Act, 
whereby they may secure to themselves a substantial profit 
far beyond what they can expect otherwise to realise. The 
Government was not inclined to purchase in 1844, but now the 
case may be different. Railway shares are at a discount, as we 
have seen in many cases, of more than 25 per cent. The terms 
of purchase, therefore, would be more moderate than they would 
have been twenty years ago. No doubt, if the Government 
should delay for some time longer to avail themselves of the 
powers conferred upon them by Mr. Gladstone’s Act, there 
is good reason to believe that the depreciation of railway pro- 
perty now in progress will still continue, and that after the 
lapse of ten or twelve years, some future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may find it much easier than it would be now to 
convert the railways into ‘national property. But this policy 
would not be fair to the public or generous to railway proprietors. 
It would be too close an imitation of the practice of the ancient 
Sibyl in selling her books. Still some delay will be inevitable, 
if the proprietors generally should be found unwilling to accept 
of fair and reasonable terms, and the chances are that they will 
find in regard to delay that it will be the longer the worse. 

Supposing, however, that all the railway companies in the 
United Kingdom were to consent to treat with Government for 
the purchase of their respective lines, what would be the best 
criterion of the value of those lines. Mr. Gladstone’s Act, as we 
have seen, relies on the average of three years’ “ clear divisible 
profits” as the proper test of their value. This, however, would 
sometimes be a deceptive test, as Mr. Galt very clearly demon- 
strates in the following paragraph :-— 

“ Assuming, however, that dividends alone should be taken as a 
measure of the value of a railway, the system of averages enacted by 
the Bill would entirely alter its character. The average dividends ‘ for 
the three next preceding years’ are to be taken as a test of value: a 
railway, for instance, that for the three preceding years was increasing 
in value, and had paid each year respectively 3, 4, and 5 per 
cent., and next year might be expected to pay a still higher dividend, 
would be valued in the market accordingly ; but by the Act its value 
would be calculated as paying only 4 per cent. And a railway that 
was decreasing in value, whose dividends for the last three years had 
been 5, 4, and 3 per cent. respectively, with a gloomy prospect for the 
future, would be considered of the same value. Thus, the shareholders 
in one company, with a bright prospect before them and receiving 
5 per cent. interest on their money, would obtain no more than the 
shareholders of another company receiving only 3 per cent. interest for 
their money, with perhaps a likelihood of a still smaller dividend. The 
market price of the shares of the first company would be probably 
nearly double the value of those of the second company.” 
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Besides this there are many circumstances, such as the superior 
construction and stability of some railways, the advancing 
prosperity of the districts through which they pass, their freedom 
from the danger of competition, which give increased value in the 
market to the shares of these lines in comparison with those of 
others that pay the same dividend. The market value, therefore, 
of railway lines is a safer and more accurate criterion of what they 
are really worth than their average dividends, because it includes 
future and contingent advantages and disadvantages in its estimate 
of value as well as present and immediate returns. It may not 
be practicable by the utmost effort of human ingenuity to assign 
to each line its proper absolute, or even relative, value, in meting 
out compensation ; but it is surely a duty to select the fairest and 
least objectionable plan that can be suggested and may be found 
practicable. 

If any movement which may be initiated now, no matter from 
what quarter it may come, to take up this question and urge it 
upon the attention not only of the Government, but of Parlia- 
ment and the public at large, should be crowned with immediate 
success, it will be a fortunate circumstance that it will fall to 
the lot of Mr. Gladstone to complete, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the work of which, in 1844, he laid the foundation, as 
President of the Board of Trade. As a financial reformer, he 
holds the foremost rank for boldness, ingenuity, and success. 
lis experience in the Committee of 1844 and in carrying the 
Railway Bill of that session, has fully qualified him for dealing 
with every question which can arise in carrying out the purchase 
of our railways and providing for their payment. He has had 
a sample, moreover, of the unscrupulous means that will be 
resorted to in opposition to any scheme which the Government 
may propose by persons who, for their own purposes, would be 
sorry to see the wars and rivalries of conflicting railway com- 
panies at an end, and whose gains might be sadly diminished if 
the constant fluctuations of railway shares, both natural and 
artificial, together with the shares themselves, were at once cruelly 
swept away for ever. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is not likely to be deterred 
by interested clamour or factitious opposition from the discharge 
of a high and responsible public duty, for the unflinching dis- 
charge of which the country looks to him with confidence and 
hope, and for the firm, prudent, and skilful discharge of which 
he is pre-eminently qualified. 

Without anticipating difficulties or opposition, we are entitled 
to assume that the Government has been diligently engaged in 
exercising its statutable powers in regard to the half-yearly ac- 
counts of the railway undertakings of 1844, during the years 
1863-4, so as to be able to form an approximate estimate of 
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the three years’ average of “clear divisible profits” on which 
the twenty-five years’ purchase should be reckoned, and conse- 
quently of the total amount in money, or money's worth, which 
the lines in question would cost. But without restricting our- 
selves to the lines which year after year may be paraded upon the 
stage to be successively transferred to the State, let us anticipate 
the final result, and consider the nature and result of the trans- 
action if all the railways of the kingdom were to be simulta- 
neously transferred to the State, and paid for by an equivalent 
amount of stock at the price of the day, without taking into 
account any disturbing circumstances that might arise. 

By the purchase of the railways and their payment by means 
of Government stock, which, if any of the shareholders should de- 
cline to accept, would readily be purchased by capitalists, a large 
immediate gain would accrue to the State, because the security of 
the public funds is so much more highly valued by capitalists 
than that of railways, that 1001. vested in the funds will gene- 
rally yield a smaller return by 14 per cent., than the same 
amount invested in railway shares. But the Government would 
not reap the whole benefit of that difference. Fvery scheme that 
has been suggested for dealing with the railway shareholder in 
this matter proposes to give him a bonus, or premium, beyond the 
actual market value of his shares, and the interest of this bonus 
would be so much deducted from the amount of gain referred to. 
But if we assume that one-half of this difference—sume- 
thing about 14s. per annum—is gained by the Government 
on every 1001. worth of railway shares, the total amount of gain 
to the nation on all the railways of the kingdom, involving a 
capital of 400,000,0001., would amount to three millions ster- 
ling annually. This is no inconsiderable profit to be cleared, 
without loss or injury to any one, without change of manage- 
ment or improved receipts, arising merely from the financial 
transaction, and due entirely to the high credit and stability of 
the nation. But this does not include the whole profit which the 
nation would derive from the transaction. Each company has a 
complete staff of its own, and is at present liable to all sorts of 
Parliamentary and other expenses, arising from competition 
with other lines, making branch-lines, and other undertakings, all 
of which would be saved to the nation—a saving which, in the 
aggregate, would probably exceed one million annually. These 
two items, it is contended, would enable the Government to re- 
duce the tariff of railway fares to about one-third of the. present 
rates, and thus confer an inestimable blessing on the people of 
this country. This point introduces another matter of much 
importance—On what principle should the railways, when na- 
tional property, be managed? At present the railway fares in 
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the United Kingdom are higher than in any other country. The 
directors, having nothing to study but the interests of their 
shareholders, have fixed upon the rates which yield them the best 
return, and these rates are, generally speaking, very high. But 
few persons who have not studied the subject would imagine that 
a low tariff is sometimes much more productive than a high one ; 
and when this is not the case, how inconsiderable is the loss 
occasioned by an enormous reduction of tariff. The experience 
of different railway companies in their ordinary excursion traffic, 
and in the contests which sometimes take place between rival 
companies, supplies us with abundance of evidence on this point. 
Take, for example, Mr. Galt’s description of two railway con- 
tests, one in England and the other in Scotland. 


“The contest of the South Eastern with the Great Western for the 
London and Reading traffic lasted about a year and a half. The 
distance on the South Eastern line is sixty-seven miles, and the com- 
pany conveyed passengers the double distance, by every train, for 
three shillings first class, and two shillings second class, that being at 
the rate per hundred miles, first class, two shillings and threepence ; 
and second class, one shilling and sixpence. In this case the chairman 
of the company stated at the half-yearly- meetings of the Company, 
that the company lost nothing by the change in the fares ; they paid 
the same dividends, and they were very well satisfied to go on. Never- 
theless, the South Eastern and Great Western were charging on one 
part of their lines about ¢en times as much as they were charging on 
other parts, and on those parts where they were carrying lowest their 
profits amounted to about 250 per cent. in the cost of conveyance by 
each train ! 

“The most remarkable case, however, that ever happened in this 
kingdom, as confirmatory of the truth of the principles advocated in 
this treatise, was the result of a sudden reduction of the fares on the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow line, ten years since, to about one-eighth of the 
ordinary charge. This was in consequence of some quarrel with the 
Caledonian Company. ‘The Edinburgh and Glasgow line is forty-six 
miles in length, and the regular fares for the three classes were respec- 
tively eight shillings, six shillings, and four shillings; these were 
suddenly reduced to one shilling, ninepence, and sixpence, the Cale- 
donian, of course, following suit, carrying likewise at the same fares. 
For a year and a half this contest continued, to the great satisfaction, 
comfort, and benefit, no doubt, of those two great Scotch cities, but 
to the serious injury of the shareholders. The Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Company paid one per cent. per annum less to their shareholders, 
and the Caledonian one-half per cent. per annum less to their share- 
holders. It is to be remembered that these were the fares by ail trains, 
and not confined to a few on certain days of the week. ‘The sum 
charged per hundred miles for first class was two shillings and three- 
pence; for second class, one shilling and ninepence ; and third class, 
one shilling and twopence.”’ 
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Now, in these cases, it is to be observed that the South Eastern 
Railway Company reduced their fares on a considerable section 
of their line to less than one-third of the former charges, without 
sustaining any loss which affected their dividend. And the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow Company made the enormous sacrifice of 
seven-eighths of their fares in every class and on every train 
throughout their whole line, and yet, after continuing the contest 
for a year and a-half, so great was the additional traffic created 
by the low fares, that they lost only one per cent. upon their 
dividend ; and their rivals, the Caledonian Company, made a 
sacrifice of only one-half per cent. on their dividend. ‘The differ- 
ence in dividend may not accurately measure the pecuniary loss 
sustained in these cases. ‘There may have been extra tear and 
wear of the lines and rolling stock which would not appear on the 
accounts. But the extraordinary fact remains that low fares in- 
crease the traffic to such an amazing extent, and of course afford 
a corresponding amount of accommodation and enjoyment to the 

ublic. 
7 But altogether apart from railway competition, a low tariff is 
frequently resorted to voluntarily by railway companies as pro- 
ductive of a better return than high charges. Take, for example, 
the following illustration from Mr. Galt’s pamphlet of 1848, 
p- 24-5: 

“On the Grand Junction a few years ago, when their 100/. shares 
were 240/., and paying 14 per cent. on their capital, their fares were 
vaised 15 per cent. Two months since, the Blackwall Company, 
when their 16/7. shares were at 5/., and paying no dividend whatever, 
veduced their fares 20 per cent. 

“The Blackwall Railway cost 320,000/. per mile, and charges per 
mile for first-class passengers about 13d. The London and Birming- 
ham cost 55,000/. per mile, and charges 33d. per mile., cent. per cent. 
more than the other. The Blackwall yields nothing to its proprietors. 
The Birmingham pays 11 per cent. on the invested capital. The 
Blackwall tried for a time the high fares, by which it diminished its 
receipts considerably, and in consequence returned to the present 
fares.” 


Railway companies are under no special obligations to the 
public, and do not run any risks for their benefit. But the 
Government is merely a trustee for the public, and can therefore, 
in some cases, afford to make sacrifices for the public accommo- 
dation. Thus, when the system of a uniform penny postage was 
introduced, an annual sacrifice of more than a million sterling was 
made for several years for the sake of the moral and social benefits 
which were expected to follow, and which did abundantly follow, 
in its train. Yet in twenty-five years the Post-office had become 
more productive as a source of revenue than before the penny 
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postage had been introduced. In other words, the sacrifice of 
five-sixths of the average charge on letters so much increased 
their number, that in twenty-five years the reduced charge pro- 
duced a larger nett income than the high charge had ever done 
before. This fact illustrates the advantage that may be derived 
from a temporary sacrifice of revenue in promoting the happiness 
and prosperity of a country. Yet Lieutenant-Colonel Maberly, 
secretary to the Post-office, had described Mr. Rowland Hill's 
scheme for Post-office reform, as “‘a most preposterous plan, 
utterly unsupported by facts, resting entirely on assumption.” 
Mr. Godby, of the Irish Post-office, had stated that he did “ not 
think any human being living would ever see such an increase of 
letters as would make up the loss.” 

No doubt many people, officials and others, will have as little 
faith in the productive powers of cheap fares, as these experienced 
gentlemen had in the final success of cheap postage. And yet it 
can be demonstrated that most of our railway trains might carry 
five, or even ten times the average number of passengers which 
they now convey with little or no additional cost to the company. 
The average number of passengers on every train in the kingdom 
is 71, including in the average all the summer excursion traffic. 
If this were excluded, the average number would not exceed 50 
or 60. Now, it would be little more expensive to convey 500 or 
600 passengers than 50 or 60. But the high fares limit the 
number of travellers, while multitudes are anxious to travel, some 
for pleasure, some for business, if the charges were not beyond 
their means. This is a matter in which the public at large are 
deeply interested ; and if public opinion be declared decidedly in 
favour of the measure, there is no doubt but it will be carried. 
The purchase of the railways will be demanded in order that cheap 
fares may be introduced. Whether the fares should be reduced 
at once or gradually, may admit of doubt. But whether sooner 
or later, we have no doubt they may eventually be fixed at one- 
third their present average amount, or even lower, without 
imposing any burthen upon the revenue. 

Four millions of clear annual revenue, to begin with, must 
be a very tempting item to any Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
deal with when making up his Budget, and studying how he may 
best relieve the pressure of distress and diffuse contentment 
and satisfaction throughout the community, by remitting taxation 
or varying its pressure. If the scheme, therefore, be carried out, 
Mr. Gladstone may be sorely tempted to apply this lucky wind- 
fall in stopping the mouths of some of the discontented spirits 
who for years have been periodically assailing Downing-street and 
the House of Commons, and clamouring most loudly for the 
remission of different taxes, whose pressure they allege to be 
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intolerable. But he may rely upon it that there is no relief from 
taxation that would be more thoroughly appreciated throughout 
the whole country than the reduction of railway fares to one-third 
of their present-amount. Every family, now-a-days, has its 
members scattered, like “ the graves of a household,” through the 
whole earth. How delightful it is when some annual festival or 
commemoration brings together those members who are still within 
these lands, and revives in them the memories of bygone days— 
of the happy scenes of childhood and youth, softening their hearts 
and often imparting that happiness to which they have-long been 
strangers! But, alas! those meetings are indeed like angels’ 
visits. None but the wealthy can now hope for such enjoyments. 
To the poorer classes the expense of travelling is an insuperable 
barrier. But if the fares were reduced to one-third their present 
amount, they would hoard up their funds, and learn to frequent 
the Post-office .Savings’ Bank instead of the gin-shop, so as to 
provide fundsor such happy re-unions. 

The collateral advantages arising from the railways being under 
Government control would be many and various. One of the 
most obvious would be the means they would afford of carrying the 
mails throughoyt the country with the utmost safety and despatch 
to the most remote districts; and as frequently as might be desired. 
Another would be the means of booking through from any one 
station to any other, no matter how distant from each other. 
One of the benefits of railway amalgamation has been to give 
greater facilities of this kind to travellers by bringing a great 
number of small independent lines under one uniform manage- 
ment. The London and North-Western system, for example, is 
composed of some thirty distinct lines, all amalgamated and now 
under one management, and extending over 1200 miles of railway. 
When uniformity of system and of management shall have been 
introduced throughout the whole kingdom, this advantage will 
have been increased more than tenfold. 

A still more important advantage, in certain emergencies, would 
be the facility of conveying troops and warlike stores, without 
delay, from one part of the kingdom to another. This, of course, 
could be done at present, but not with the same rapidity or 
advantage; for whereas each railway must now rely upon its own 
resources, all the rolling stock of the kingdom would then be 
under the control of Government authority. 

But passing by these secondary benefits, the great leading 
principle which we wish to enforce is, that the railways, when 
national property, should be used for national accommodation, and 
not as a means of taxation—that the extra steam power now 
going to waste, when only fifty people are in a train that could 
easily convey five hundred, should be placed at the service of the 
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people, as the richest boon they could receive at the hands of 
their rulers. No sacrifice of revenue may be required, but simply 
the economising of existing resources—putting to use what is now 
going to waste. It is related of the Dutch traders, who at one 
time enjoyed a monopoly in the supply to European nations of 
the spices of the East, that they invariably bought up all the 
spices which were offered them for sale: but when they found the 
supply greatly beyond the quantity for which they could find a 
ready sale in Europe at the prices which they chose to impose, 
they deliberately destroyed the surplus stock, lest it should, if 
brought to market, reduce the price of their whole supply, and 
thus endanger: their monopoly. Something like this, but not 
quite so selfish, has been the policy of the railway companies in 
their waste of valuable power, when smarting under the merciless 
exactions of landowners, the vexatious and wasteful requirements 
of Parliament, and the injuries sustained in many a contest with 
active, watchful, and resolute rivals. But if such disregard of the 
interests’ of all classes, but. specially of the crying wants and 
necessities of the poor, were exhibited by the Government of a 
free country—of a country which proudly points fo ifs institutions 
as models for those of other nations, and in which public opinion 
is held to rule with despotic sway—through Parliament and the 
Press, how long would such a Government be tolerated? In 
most of the ordinary commercial transactions of life, if one of the 
parties make’ a specially. good bargain, the other party is supposed 
to be a loser. But here isa transaction in which the gain to the 
public is something transcendent, something so magnificent that 
the imagination finds it difficult to grasp and realise it, and yet 
the loss to the State is absolutely nothing whatever, if reasonable 
precautions be employed. No doubt the State might be regarded 
as losing what the wealthy classes are now paying at the present 
high rate of charge, if prices were atonce reduced. But this and 
more would be expended by many im treating themselves to a 
larger share of railway locomotion ; new classes of travellers would 
spring up to supply their quota of the missing fares, and where 
any solitary being might chance to stint himself to the same 
amount of travelling as before, his savings would be open in some 
other direction to the fingers of the Chaneellor of the Exchequer, 
who has more hands thaa the celebrated Briareus of ancient fable. 

Again, in times of pressure or difficulty such as our fellow- 
subjects have been suffering under for three long years in Lanca- 
shire and other manufacturing districts, who can tell how much 
Privation and suffering might have been warded off—how much 
of the generous contributions of the sympathising by-standers 
might: have been saved, if that industrious hive which has drawn 
its workers from every part of the United Kingdom, had been 
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able to keep up from the first its local connexion with the districts 
from which it is replenished, by the frequent friendly visits of its 
members? In that case, many of the sufferers, before their all was 
spent, would have found their way to the home of their youth, or 
to the friends of their fathers ; and some would no doubt have 
found useful employment, instead of being left to pine away with 
that “hope deferred” which “ maketh the heart sick.” 

In regard to the best machinery for the management of our 
railways, when once vested in the hands of Government, no one 
seems much in love with our present Government establishments 
for mercantile purposes. It is so hard to guard against jobbing 
and abuse. Who, for instance, would exhibit our dockyards or 
arsenals as models of economy or schools of inventive genius ? 
But then, on the other hand, where is there a better managed 
establishment, on a stupendous scale too, than our Post-office ? 
Why should there be such a difference? We would ascribe it 
mainly to this, that the Post-office is brought so closely in 
contact with the people, that abuses could hardly be con- 
cealed or preserved if they did creep in. And so we believe 
it would be with railway management. That would be ten- 
fold more coram publico than the Post-office; at every tum 
would be in contact with the people; and in these days, when 
newspaper editors and reporters are never asleep, it would be 
difficult for any case of wilful negligence, ignorance, incivility, or 
fraud to escape detection and exposure. All parties and all 
classes would unite for the public protection, and one would 
hardly covet the task of the president of the railway board getting 
up in his place in the House of Commons with an undeniable 
and well-exposed abuse to defend. His task would certainly not 
be a light one during the sittings of Parliament, unless his de- 
partment were efficiently managed, because every active and 
patriotic M.P., whose discriminating and enlightened constituents 
had a railway grievance, could take deadly aim at him from the 
benches of the House, and with a steady well-directed fire of 
petitions, questions, and, in obstinate cases, motions for inquiry, 
have the truth thoroughly sifted out, and every wrong made 
right. 
nibee all, the work might not be found so very difficult as it 
seems. ‘The railways are all in full operation, each with its own 
staff and officials; and in the first instance hardly any change 
would be required save for the manager to report to the central 
board or the general railway secretary, instead of to his own local 
directors, and for the cashier to make his daily or weekly deposit 
to the credit of the Treasury, instead of his own board. By and 
by, when the whole system of lines had been thoroughly scanned 
and reviewed, the inefficient and careless workmen and officers 
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would be detected and dismissed, the officers and the regulations 
of the more efficient and successful lines introduced by degrees 
into those of a different character, until not only uniformity of 
system, but the best system, should have been introduced into 
every line and branch, even the most remote. In this way, with- 
out any startling change, a thorough reform could be safely and 
judiciously introduced wherever it was required ; and there could 
be no greater incentive to diligence, good conduct, and thorough 
discipline, than the prospect which such a magnificent establish- 
ment would hold out to every official of reaching the highest 
office in the department if only he deserved it. 

We are not very sure whether Mr. Galt’s proposal to constitute a 
railway board by the nomination of the railway companies 
would work well, or be found desirable save as a temporary expe- 
dient, while things are in a state of transition ; but it might be 
of some service in the first instance. 

Mr. Entwistle, in his pamphlet of 1847, recommended the farm- 
ing out of the railways by Government in convenient districts or 
systems, complete as far as possible within themselves, the tariff 
and other conditions of demise being fixed by the Government 
for a moderate term of years, and public competition being invited 
merely as to the amount of rent. Much might be said in favour 
of this proposal if the design of the Government were to make a 
profit out of the railways, to raise a tax in fact by them. But as 
we are thoroughly in favour of making them a means of relief, 
enjoyment, and improvement to the community rather than a tax, 
we would object decidedly to letting the lines on lease. Under 
such a system any considerable reduction of fares, or other im- 
portant improvements, would be doubly difficult to introduce, and 
any effort to get reforms effected would soon be given up in 
despair. But in the hands of Government the railways would all 
be open to any available reform. Who can suppose, for example, 
that any Government could have resisted for years the loud, 
emphatic and repeated declarations of the public voice in this 
country in favour of some means of communication between the 
driver of a train and the guard and passengers ? And yet the 
existing railway boards have paid little or no attention to the 
public outcry and complaint, not even when lives have been 
sacrificed for want of proper arrangements. Their unrestricted 
control over the lines and their avowed principle of making 
every other consideration secondary to a good dividend, leave the 
public without hope of any reform from them. This is but an 
example of the helplessness of travellers under the present 
régime. Many delicate and timid people are no doubt prevented 
altogether from frequenting railways and enjoying their benefits 
for want of security in this point, and for similar reasons. 
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It has been thrown out as a suggestion in favour of direct 
Government management and its economy, that something might 
be saved by the employment of pensioners on the railways, partly 
in requital of their military service. No doubt their habits of 
discipline and obedience would be useful; and this might some- 
times be a very suitable arrangement for all parties. But, asa 
general rule, pensioners would be too old, and their habits too 
decidedly formed, to admit of their being efficient railway officers. 
Railway directors prefer to take young people into their service, 
and to train them up to fill such posts asthey are best suited for. 

It would be a great mistake to exclude from our consideration, 
in a sketch, however brief and cursory, of the national benetits to 
be derived from cheap railway travelling, the social and moral 
advantages which would follow in its train, and the indirect 
benefits which it would produce by stimulating the trade and 
commerce of the country, and thus increasing the revenue returns 
in all departments of the exchequer. It is the special business 
of commercial travellers, as a class, to promote the trade of the 
country by introducing all kinds of improved manufactures into 
the remotest parts of the country. But a great barrier to the 
extension of this particular mode of commercial enterprise is found 
in the present enormous expense of travelling. Remove this barrier, 
and a practice which is convenient and serviceable to both buyer 
and seller, will at once be indefinitely extended. But people who 
travel for pleasure become purchasers also, when the locomotive 
brings them in presence of commodities, which specially suit 
their taste or fancy. Such casual travellers also frequently learn, 
what may be of much importance to them, improved methods of 
performing the most ordinary operations, whether of manufactur- 
ing, agricultural, or domestic industry. And thus, by the mighty 
agency of steam, a process of assimilation is kept up, which will 
eventually bring the most retired districts very nearly to the level 
of our large cities in all the arts of civilization and refinement. 

One probable result of this railway assimilation we are not 
sure whether we should refer to with satisfaction or regret. 
Practical people may rejoice, but the sentimental will grieve. In 
the course of a single generation we may expect to see the marked 
differences and peculiarities in dialect which now prevail so 
extensively throughout the various provincial districts of the 
country, and which pervade some parts even of the metropolis, 
gradually disappearing before the powerful modifying and trans- 
forming influences of free social intercommunication. The York- 
shire dialect, the Somerset accent, and the Cockney tone will 
soon be all things of the past. The union of England with the 
sister countries will gradually be consolidated in the most interest- 
ing and effectual way, when the quickest English ear will be 
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unable to detect a trace of Irish or Scotch brogue in a native of 
North Britain or West Britain. How soon this change will be 
fully accomplished it is impossibie to say with accuracy. But 
cheap travelling and the thorough education of the masses are 
the agencies to bring it about in due course of time. 

The labour-market in England is greatly cramped and restricted 
by the law of settlement. Into that important but difficult sub- 
ject we do not mean at present to enter. Perhaps the existence 
of that law and the difficulty which it presents to the location of 
the working man in that particular place where his services are 
most required, afford the strongest argument in favour of a social 
change which would enable our artisans and labouring men to 
pass readily through the country, as the gold-diggers in Australia 
and California send out their prospecting parties to discover where 
their labours may be applied with the best chance of speedy and 
abundant returns, so that they might carry their skill and strength 
to those places in the home-market where the exercise of their 
valuable qualities would be most bountifully rewarded: We 
sympathize so thoroughly with the working man that we would 
rejoice to see new and innocent sources of gratification and enjoy- 
ment opened up to him ; and our satisfaction would be more than 
doubled, if it should be found that, while he was enjoying a long- 
looked for pleasure trip, he would now and then be enabled to 
discover some new-found land, where his services would be better 
requited than in his own home, and where his presence, and even 
his settlement, would be hailed as a boon by the neighbourhood. 
In Germany it is the rule of the different trades, and the custom 
of the country, for apprentices, who have spent the usual time in 
learning their respective trades, to equip themselves with knap- 
sacks and set out upon a four years’ tour, we believe, through 
the chief cities and districts of their fatherland, practising their 
trades as journeymen in the different places of their sojourn, 
learning their own business more thoroughly, and becoming 
somewhat acquainted with men and manners, and thus becoming 
better qualified for being useful members of society, when settled at 
last among theirfriends and fellow citizens. This modeof touring no 
doubt often introduces those youthful adventurers to a favourable 
opening for the exercise of their craft ; and surely it would be a 
blessing for some of our own working classes to be rather less 
adscripti glebe, or slaves to the soil, than they now are, and to 
have a chance of falling upon some change for the better. 

One of the most important results of throwing open the rail- 
ways for the benefit of the public we have not yet adverted to, 
We have for so far confined our remarks very much to the pas- 
senger traffic of our railways; but it appears from Mr. Galt’s 
most interesting book—and this will, no doubt, be a surprise to 
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some of our readers—that the goods’ traffic, on the average, makes a 
pecuniary return more than one-tenth larger than all the passenger 
traffic of the kingdom. For while the total receipts for passengers 
for the year 1863, including carriages, horses, dogs, parcels, and 

‘mails, amounted to 14,741,4361. only, the goods’ traffic brought 
in a return of 16,020,000/. Of this immense sum nearly two- 
thirds were paid';for general merchandize, while one-third, or 
rather more, was paid for the carriage of coals and other minerals, 
and of live stock, cattle, sheep and pigs. Now coals and animal 
food are among the most important and essential necessaries of 
life, and whatever,tends to cheapen them to the consumer is a 
valuable boon to the humbler classes. But the opening of our 
railways to the public, at the lowest available rates of charge, 
would have most extensive influence in cheapening the carriage of 
goods, and especially of coals, to the London market. It is no 
secret that the supply of coals to the London market is, and has 
long been, an overgrown and most lucrative monopoly. At first 
the supply was conveyed almost exclusively by sea. Then the 
canals obtained a share of the trade. More recently, as might be 
expected, the railways have come in for a considerable share of 
this carrying business to the extent of about 1,775,000 tons. But 
this partition of the trade has served rather to divide its profits 
than to reduce the carriage of the coals, or cheapen them to the 
poor. The statistics given on this part of the case are most in- 
teresting, and, what renders them doubly valuable, the most 
important of them rest upon the authority of the chairman of a 
railway board, who had studied the subject carefully, and produced 
the statistics in question in his own defence. Now for the 
particulars :— 

“The consumption of coal,” Mr. Galt observes, “forms no small 
item in the household account. In severe winters the want of a suf- 
ficient supply, arising from its enhanced price, is severely felt by the 
poorer classes. In the northern counties of England, whence nearly 
all our supply comes, it is sold at the pit’s mouth at five or six shillings 
per ton, and the difference between that and the selling price, when 
delivered to the consumer, arises from the carriage and other incidental 
charges.” 

Again— 

“We have however one case, and one case only, on record, in which 
the chairman of a railway company entered fully into the matter, 
giving the most minute details of expenditure, thereby showing the 
actual cost of the conveyance of coal per ton to the metropolis, and 
incidentally to any other place. The circumstances were these :— 
Some years ago a popular outcry arose amongst the shareholders of the 
then Eastern Counties Railway against their chairman, and one of the 
principal charges against him was the carriage of coal for certain con- 
tractors at rates which his opponents termed ‘ wnremunerative.’ The 
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chairman of the Eastern Counties, in answer to the charge, gave the 
following minute detail of expenditure, signed by the traffic 
manager :— ; 

“Mr. Gooch’s Report on Working Expenses-of Coal Traffic: Cost 
of Working the Coal Traffic on thé Eastern. Counties © 
Railway :— ; 

“ «This traffic is worked in full trains, excepting when required to 
make up to full loads the ordinary goods trains. Each train contains 
not less than thirty waggons, including break vans, at 64 tons each— 
190 tons net load; for which the sum paid by the contractor is eight 
shillings and seven-pence per train per mile, or about one-half-penny 
per ton per mile. F 

“<The cost to the company is as follows :-— 

‘ 


Ast. Locomotive power... 
2nd. Guards ... aa 
3rd. Green lamps, oil, &. ... 
4th. Permanent way ... ... ... 0 «s 
Sth. Management and office expenses... 


Total cost per mile per train of working 
expemeds «ws. «ws woo «os «oe 1S 

“But as these trains return empty, only carrying money in one 
direction, this account must be doubled, and would give a total sum of 
two shillings and two-pence farthing to earn eight shillings and seven- 
pence, showing a profit of nearly 300 per cent.’ 
si Mr. Gooch enters into considerable details which we need not 
ollow. 

“The cost, therefore, of conveying coal, say by the Great Northern 
from Peterborough to London, is about one shilling per ton, and some- 
what more on the other lines that convey coal a greater distance. 

“Tt is to be observed that there is a considerable difference between 
Mr. Gooch’s mode of calculation and that of the Board of Trade; the 
difference, however, is more apparent than real. Mr. Gooch goes little 
beyond the actual expenditure incurred in the conveyance of coal, whilst 
the Board of Trade distributes the general expenditure over all the 
trains, and by dividing that sum by their number, apportions to each 
its share. The case in question, however, was an exception to the 
general rule. The charge against the chairman of the company was, 
that he carried coal at ‘ unremunerative’ rates. The answer, in effect, 
was that the general expenditure of the establishment was scarcely 
affected by the carriage of the coal, which would have been incurred 
whether they were carried or not, and that the company for every one 
shilling of actual expenditure incurred received back in return nearly 
four shillings. 

“ Now here is one of the great necessaries of life that, were rail- 
ways in the possession of the State, we could have delivered at our 
very doors, exclusive of cartage, at the rate of six shillings or seven 
shillings per ton, or, adding 300 per cent. profit on the railway carriage, 
at ten shillings per ton. Such a fact requires no comment. 
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“Last session of Parliament a Committee of the House of Lords 
was appointed to consider the best means of providing London with 
Railways, more especially with constructing lines north and south of 
the Thames. In the evidence taken on the subject, the manager of 
the Midland Company stated that, after they had brought coal from 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire at a charge of six shillings per ton, 
a demand of two shillings per ton was made for passing over the lines 
to Kensington basin, which practically had the effect of stopping the 
passage, and doing its part towards keeping up the price. 

“ It would be impossible, I think, to give a stronger instance of the 
evil results that follow from entrusting a monopoly of such magnitude 
as our railways, to private, irresponsible parties. There is no want 
more severely felt, nor any commodity in a hard winter so soon run 
up in price, as coal. We can buy it, as we know, at the pit’s mouth, 
and transport it to the metropolis for six or seven shillings per ton, 
but as a general rule we pay four times that price in London. The 
price the poor pay for the small quantity they are able at a time to 
purchase during a severe winter, the extent to which they are cheated, 
and the sufferings they in consequence endure, are matters patent to 
the world. Monopoly charges them three or four hundred per cent. 
in ordinary times, and in extraordinary times as much more as it can 
lay on to bring the coal not into the heart of London, but to its 
extremities; another monopoly meets it then, and stops the way, 
unless a charge equal to two thousand per cent. profit on the work 
done is paid before the coal is taken to its destination! And yet no 
blame can be attached to the managers of these monopolies; they do 
nothing in ill-will against the public. What they do is for the benefit 
of the shareholders, and so long as the country permits monopoly 
to mask itself, assume the garb of free trade, and carry on such a 
system as,;we have in this case illustrated—the less we boast of our 
advance in the scale of social economy will be the more to our 
credit.” 


What an invaluable benefit it would be to the poor of London 
if coals could be brought to their doors at a rate which would 
merely cover the cost of carriage, with all its incidental charges! 
Yet if the railways were in the hands of Government, this would 
seem to be one of the simplest and most practicable reforms tiat 
could be accomplished. Let the poor of London, then, and their 
sympathizers, and the middle classes too, bestir themselves, if 
they will secure for their families the unspeakable blessing of a 
cheap and abundant supply of fuel. The present season of the 
year appeals to them most feelingly on this point. They are not 
to suppose that a measure of such momentous importance, so 
extensive in its bearings, so revolutionary in its social conse- 
quences, will be permitted to be undertaken and carried into 
effect, without the most fierce and determined opposition. Of 
this there are already symptoms cropping out in various quarters, 
of a very intelligible character, which require prompt and decided 
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handling. Where there is a great monopoly, like the supply of 
London with coal, productive of immense wealth to those who 
enjoy it, and a source of gain to multitudes engaged in dis- 
pensing it in various subordinate capacities, anything which 
threatens to destroy the monopoly naturally calls to arms those 
who have an interest in maintaining it. So with regard to railways 
as now managed. What a multitude of people there is of various 
classes whose means of livelihood would be considerably affected 
if all these railways were at once purchased by the State! Share- 
brokers would suffer largely in such a case; so would parlia- 
mentary agents, solicitors, engineers, parliamentary counsel, and 
various other classes, learned and unlearned, whose annual sources 
of gain would thus, to a large extent, be dried up. Now, those 
who have a direct pecuniary interest in sustaining an existing 
system, whether founded on abuse or monopoly, or otherwise, 
are uniformly more prompt and active in defence of their cherished 
and profitable system than its assailants are in attacking it. Their 
interest is more direct and immediate, and their united action 
more emphatic and decided than that of those who are actuated 
by the public good merely. They may not indeed openly raise 
the ery of “Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” They may not 
even address each other in the celebrated speech of Demetrius 
the silversmith, “Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth ;” but they may, nevertheless, co-operate with the utmost 
zeal for a common purpose, united by a sort of Freemasonry 
against the innovations which would destroy their chief sources 
of profit. 

Other opponents there will be, of course, to Mr. Galt’s scheme, 
without any sinister interest or influence to prompt them, and 
under cover of these respectable and conservative advocates of 
“things as they are” the battle of obstruction will be fought. It 
is almost amusing to see a leading paper set down every railway 
director who has a seat in Parliament as sure to oppose any Par- 
liamentary measure that may be introduced for facilitating the 
purchase of the railw ays, while admitting the statutable terms of 
purchase to be so favourable that every shareholder ought to be 
delighted at the slightest prospect of getting them realised. Is it 
meant by this to suggest that the directors have a personal interest 
in maintaining the present state of affairs, arising out of their own 
salaries or their official authority and dignity, which outweighs in 
their eyes the interests of their own shareholders? If this be the 
meaning implied, and if there be any foundation for the charge, it 
is a fortunate thing that we are now on the eve of a general election, 
because the directors that would be most ready to bully their 
Shareholders and tyrannize over their subordinates, may some- 
times be found to tremble before their constituents. Let these 
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same constituents only take the matter in hand properly and 
firmly, and these same directors will soon “ roar you as gently as 
any sucking doves.” Besides, even their own shareholders may 
be sometimes unreasonable enough to think that directors may 
be directed with advantage, and that when they refuse to obey 
instructions, they may be dismissed without ceremony. In truth, 
if public opinion be speedily and decidedly manifested, there can be 
no opposition of the least avail to prevent the achievement of a 
great national blessing. 

In the beginning of 1837, who thought of the system of penny 
postage as anything more than an idle dream? Yet when Mr. 
Rowland Hill proclaimed it to the nation as a practicable scheme, 
sure to succeed and to bring a thousand blessings in its train, he 
struck a responsive chord in hundreds of thousands of hearts. It 
was a matter of feeling and of faith, fully as much as of reason. 
The people accepted him as a reformer and prophet, and the 
work was done, notwithstanding all the obstructions that official 
obstinacy and intrigue could interpose to prevent its consumma- 
tion. Official pride had, indeed, a small triumph. The author of 
the scheme was not himself permitted to introduce it, or to superin- 
tend its management. He was rewarded, indeed, for his services ; 
but public opinion was outraged by his exclusion from office, and 
in due time public opinion was gratified by seeing him placed in 
the proper sphere for developing and maturing his own system. 
Let public opinion be decidedly declared in favour of purchasing the 
railways, as it was speedily manifested in favour of cheap postage, 
and Mr. Gladstone will have an easy and triumphant task. But 
without the strong manifestation of popular feeling, he must be 
slow, if not uncertain, in his movements. Properly sustained and 
supported, he is fully equal to the occasion. But if he be not 
powerfully urged forward, a great opportunity may be lost and a 
great public good indefinitely postponed. 

Before closing our remarks on this subject, we haverone other 
topic to refer to. When the transfer of our railways to the 
Executive Government shall have been completed, the nation will 
have asserted its sovereign rights over the whole territory of the 
United Kingdom, in full accordance with the nature and extent of 
those rights. We do not lay much stress upon the mere figments 
of the feudal system, in holding up the sovereign as owner of all 
the lands in the kingdom, and all subordinate proprietors as 
deriving their lands from him on condition of rendering him 
certain services when required. This system betokened, and 
resulted from, a military organization pervading the whole nation, 
and presided over by a chief who, in time of war, commanded the 
army and wielded with despotic sway the whole power of the 
State, and in time of peace exercised the same despotic sway over 
the lives and liberties of his subjects. This country has now for 
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some centuries cast off the thraldom of the feudal system, and 
replaced it by a system of constitutional government, by which 
the rights of all ranks and classes, ineluding the constitutional 
sovereign of the realm, are defined with careful discrimination 
and guarded by the most powerful sanctions. In our system of 
land tenures, however, the principles of feudal authority and 
despotism had taken deep root, and some traces of them are still 
to be found, notwithstanding all the reforms that have recently 
been introduced into our code of land laws, and notwithstanding 
the constitutional restrictions which have been placed upon the 
authority of the sovereign, the proper and official head of the 
system. Thus, for example, the unrestricted power of eviction 
without any good cause, for mere whim or caprice, cannot be 
defended on any sound principle, having regard merely to the 
well-being of the community. It is one of those special privileges 
which has been preserved to the proprietors of land by their 
paramount, and until recently exclusive, influence in the chambers 
of legislation. 

Yet this exclusive dominion arrogated over the soil, and, flowing 
from it, this power of eviction without regard to the rights, claims, 
feelings, or interests of the occupiers of the soil, is now daily more 
and more felt to be inconsistent with the rights and the well-being 
of the community. If carried to an extreme, it might be made 
the means of depopulating vast tracts of country, as has indeed 
been sometimes done to a most unwarrantable extent in Scotland 
and in Ireland; and in this way it might seriously impair both 
the wealth and the resources of the country. But in England the 
proprietors of land rarely abuse their power of eviction; and in 
this they consult their own interest, for so soon as they make it 
clearly apparent that their territorial rights, as now secured to 
them by law, are inconsistent with the public good, their cherished 
privileges will not be worth seven years’ purchase, notwithstand- 
ing the undue preponderance which they still maintain as a class 
in the House of Commons. The only principle upon which their 
rights can now be defended in Parliament, or elsewhere, is, that 
they are, upon the whole, for the good of the community; and 
when this argument fails, their rights must give way. Thus, when 
railways were first introduced, and when some noblemen and 
gentlemen of property, relying upon their territorial rights, 
endeavoured to prevent railways from touching their lands, and 
drove off surveyors and engineers as culprits and trespassers, they 
found that they were trusting to a broken reed when trying to 
make their own special rights and privileges the means of depriv 
ing their fellow citizens of a great and valuable boon. Public 
Opinion was roused by the extravagance of their legal powers, 
which no one had cared to quarrel with so long as they were dor- 
mant, and the Parliament restricted these powers to what was then 
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deemed consistent with the public welfare. After a few years’ 
experience, during which the railway companies were still exposed 
to much needless trouble and expense in procuring their Acts, a 
regular code of laws was drawn up and sanctioned by Parliament 
in the year 1845, mainly to facilitate their future operations. 
These Acts were—first, 8 Vic. c. 16, usually known as the Com- 
panies’ Clauses Consolidation Act, containing 165 clauses, and 
extending to Scotland as well as to England and Ireland ; secondly, 
the Lands’ Clauses Consolidation Act, 8 Vic. c. 18, containing 
153 clauses, and extending only to England and Ireland; and, 
thirdly, the. Railways’ Clauses Consolidation Act, containing 165 
clauses, and limited also to Emgland and Ireland. By embodying 
these Acts in. their respective Bills, each new company’ was 
enabled, with comparatively little expense and trouble, to procure 
its own special Act of Incorporation. And*these Acts, which 
were public and general.in their character, fully recognised and 
earried out, as far as the existing exigency required, the grand 
general principle that all proprietary rights, when found to imter- 
fere with the carrying out of a great public undertaking, designed 
and fitted to promote the general good, should be made subor- 
dinate to the interests of the public, the proprietors being fairly 
compensated for such injuries and losses as they might really 
sustain, but not for any merely fanciful or imaginary rights. 

This was a decided triumph of sound principle, so far as it 
went, railway companies being then the parties who were actively 
engaged in ministering to the wants of the public, and the recusant 
landlords being the class whom it was necessary to control and 
restrain for the greater good of the community. If it can be 
shown, then, that the railway companies have more or less abused 
their powers, when entrusted with a virtual monopoly of inland 
traffic, or at least that. greater good will result to the community 
by the resumption to the State of those exceptional powers here~ 
tofore granted to the companies, it will become the duty of Par- 
liament to deal with the railway companies as they have already 
dealt with. the landed proprietors, and to use their powers and 
property for the public good as may be found most advantageous, 
giving them ample compensation for any loss they may sustain 
by this transfer of their rights. In both cases individual rights 
and interests will be made to yield to the general goed of the 
community ; though, of course, so far as there may be any dealing 
with the railway companies, strictly under Mr. Gladstone's: Act, 
there will be no invasion of their statutable powers or privileges, 
but merely the application to them of certain legislative powers 
of which. they had due notice before obtaining their Acts of 
Incorporation. 

The. only point which remains for us: now to consider is, what 
means will there: be; under Government management, of extend- 
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ing the railway system into parts of the country to which it never 
yet penetrated ? ? ‘This is a most important question, for one-half 
of our fellow-subjects are still very madequately supplied with 
railway accommodation; and it is most desirable that so far as 
this can be accomplished without serious loss, every: populous 
district should have convenient access to some branch of the 
railway system. It appears that while we have more than 120,000 
miles of public roads, we have barely one-tenth of that extent of 
railways. Many of our present lines, moreover, are directly in 
competition with each other. As we have already seen, there are 
three distinct lines between Derby and Leeds ; there are as ‘many 
between Birmingham and Wolverhampton, all running close to 
each other. And. so in all the most important districts of country 
there are duplicate, or even triplicate, routes available from one 
large town to another. Our present railway system does not, 
therefore, furnish as much accommodation to the public as if the 
lines had been laid out for accommodating the public, rather than 
for competing with each other. How, then, are outlying districts 
to be furnished with railways, if the present lines are to be bought 
up by Government ? 

In replying to this question, we must take into account the 
reduced cost at which railway lines can now be formed, owing 
partly to the steeper gradients ‘and sharper curves that are found 
practicable when very high speed is not aimed at. Now, as in 
the animal frame, the blood which is propelled from the heart 
passes through the aorta, and all the large arteries of the human 
system, at a very rapid pace; yet when it gets into the smaller 
vessels, and is borne out towards the surface and inwards toward 
the bones, to replace and repair the gradual waste of the tissues 
and other elements of the body, it proceeds at a slower rate, until 
having fully discharged its distributive functions, it passes from 
the extremities of the arterial system into the influence of the 
venous action, and is at length returned to the heart through the 
venous system: so in our railway system, if the means of rapid 
communication be kept up on the principal thoroughfares and 
great lines of mail traffic, the outlying districts will deem them- 
selves very fortunate if they can get lines constructed which will 
convey them to the larger and speedier thoroughfares at the rate 
of twelve or fifteen, perhaps even at eight or ten miles an hour. 
Then, again, the owners of property in such districts, and indeed 
all their wealthy inhabitants, will have a direct interest in the 
formation of branch lines to connect them with the railway 
system of the country. The Government will therefore have a 
right to expect local aid and co-operation, as they do now in 
regard to Post-office accommodation, from all who may apply for 
the construction of branch railways. In as far, too, as the forma- 
tion of such railways would relieve the local rate-payers, whether 
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of the parish, the hundred, or the county, from any portion of 
the maintenance and repair of existing roads and bridges, then 
rate-payers would have a direct interest in the formation of rail- 
ways as substitutes for highways. It may, therefore, be some- 
times practicable, where all parties are agreed, to guarantee by 
means of local rates or subscriptions, some part of the original 
outlay, or of the working expenses of branch lines for a term of 
years, or an indefinite period. This plan has already been tried 
in the West of Ireland, and it has been found to work satis- 
factorily, the rate-payers being rarely called upon to make good 
any deficiencies. In most cases, we presume, the land would be 
given gratuitously, or purchased by local subscription ; and if the 
traffic will not suffice for the employment of locomotives, it would 
surely be a great improvement to have mere tramways available, 
worked by horses to the nearest railway line. 

In this way the wants of the country could be gradually over- 
taken. The new lines should all be made by contract; and in 
laying them out, the Government Surveyors should be employed. 
When the Ordnance Survey of England is completed, if it ever be 
completed, in the style in which it has been done in Ireland, it will 
greatly facilitate the planning and laying down of new railway 
lines, as the system of contouring, which has been used in the 
Irish maps, gives the levels in every part of the country so accu- 
rately that a good surveyor, by their means, could select the best 
levels and nearest line for a railway between any two given points 
without leaving his study. The Government, moreover, will have 
the means, by its Post-office and Revenue Statistics, of forming 
a pretty accurate estimate of the traffic which any district apply- 
ing for a new line is likely to furnish ; while on the other hand 
parliamentary economists and tax-payers of all classes would 
interpose a salutary check to anything like a profuse or needless 
multiplication of railway lines. The practice of the Post-office, 
in extending its sphere of usefulness by opening new offices, 
furnishes a ready and safe test, on a small scale, to guide and 
inform both the Government and the public in dealing with 
railway accommodation. We have no fear of the usefulness of 
the proposed change being seriously marred by jobbery or neglect. 
It is too important and would be too thoroughly under the public 
eye for either one or other. Let the subject only be taken in 
hand, as it deserves to be, and all the difficulties that have been 
conjured up in regard to its future working will dwindle down to 
molehills, or rather they will disappear altogether, as the morning 
mist is dissipated when the sun arises in his strength, and in- 
dicates clearly to the anxious traveller the course which had 
previously appeared doubtful and uncertain, and enables him to 
pursue his course rejoicing. 
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T would have been difficult for Mr. Merivale at once to sustain his 
well-earned reputation as the historian of the Roman Empire, and 
to acquire new laurels as a Christian apologist. Happily he has not 
damaged himself as a historian, but we doubt whether he has satisfied 
those who set him up as an apologist. The lecturer could only deal 
with such a vast subject as that of the conversion of the Empire to 
Christianity in a fragmentary way—selecting for illustration some 
points only of the great argument assigned to him. In so doing he 
has principally confined himself to establishing the truth of the pro- 
position—that Paganism was a schoolmaster to bring the nations to 
Christ. He has not felt himself under the necessity of examining the 
evidences for the miraculous origin of Christianity in its Judzan cradle. 
And he has given a turn to the history of primitive Christianity not 
at all at variance, indeed, with the views of primitive Christians them- 
selves, but by no means in unison with modern orthodox theories con- 
cerning the miraculous propagation of the Gospel. Mr. Merivale, it 
is true, speaks throughout of the causes which led to the final triumph 
of Christianity in the Empire as providential. He does not thereby 
at all deny that the progress of Christianity was natural, for nature is 
but the orderly manifestation of the Divine Will; but apparently he 
excludes the miraculous, for miracle is an interference with the consti- 
tuted relations of causes and effects. Hence if Mr. Merivale had not 
from time to time inserted a variety of saving professions—sincere 
enough, no doubt, but having little bearing upon his argument—he 
would hardly escape the charge of neology. The tendency of his book 
in its essential parts is anything but favourable to the usual view of the 
propagation of Christianity. And Mr. Merivale may be said to have 
written in detail and with a greater appliance of learning, though in 
a laborious style, a chapter of the Divine “ education of the world,” of 
which Dr. Temple gave a lucid sketch. 

It is customary to argue that at the first preaching of the Gospel, 
power and prejudice, philosophies and popular ethics were adverse to 
it; that it could only have made its way by reason of the overwhelming 
evidence to its miraculous origin and in spite of the excellence of its 
doctrine and precept. Many, therefore, will not thank Mr. Merivale 
for the terms in which he explains why he refrained from dwelling 
on the effect of the external evidences to the truth of Christianity in 
the conversion of the Empire. 





1 “The Conversion of the Roman Empire.” The Boyle Lectures for the year 
1864, Delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By Charles Merivale, B.D., 
Rector of Lawford, Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of Commons. London : 
Longmans. 1864. 
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“The age indeed was uncritical, and little competent to weigh such ex- 
ternal testimony with the accuracy which is now demanded. There was great 
proneness to accept the claim of miracles ; but at the same time, and in conse- 
quence of this very proneness, very little weight was attached to it as an 
argument of Divine power. Greater stress was laid on the fulfilment of 
prophecy, but in this respect also the age was liable to be grossly imposed 
upon. And it must be allowed that the preaching of Christianity owes some 
ortion, however trifling, of its success to the false pretensions of the so-called 
ibylline Oracles, which form no part of its genuine credentials.” 


—p. viii. 

Passing over, therefore, this part of the discussion, the lecturer 
dwells particularly on that which he conceives to have been in primitive 
as well as in later ages the most effectual testimony to Christian Truth 
—the internal evidence “from the sense of spiritual destitution, the 
consciousness of sin, the acknowledged need of a Sanctifier and Re- 
deemer.” This evidence addresses itself more especially to persons 
“ of intelligence and moral sensibility.” Thus it became necessary to 
the lecturer’s argument to raise rather than to depress the estimate of 
the religious attainments of the Pagans; and moreover, to show how the 
Gospel made its way originally among heathens of better education and 
more refined sentiments, while “the great inert mass of the gross- 
minded, the thoughtless, and the carnal” “were convinced by the 
overruling argument of success.” Mr. Merivale exhibits the part 
which the teaching of the philosophers, and especially of the Stoics, 
bore in the Preparatio Evangelica, and he points out particularly how 
the progress and development of Roman Law assisted in the trans- 
formation of religious ideas among the heathen, and in the ultimate 
conversion of the Empire. . 

“Hence the gradual supegtion of the idea of normal equity, of a natural 
and universal law, of a law of nations contrasted with a national law. Italian 
and Grecian, Jew and Syrian, Heathen and Christian philosopher and preacher, 
all contribute to this ultimate conclusion, and help forward the establishment 
of the great religious principle of the moral equality of all men in the sight of 
a common God and Father—a common Ruler and Judge of all.”—p. 79. 


Indeed from various parts of the lecturer’s illustrations, it follows 
that the heathendom of the Roman Empire not only prepared the way 
for the reception of Christianity, but contributed to the very form 
which Christianity assumed. The idea of the Catholicity of the Church 
was a repetition and reflection of that of an Universal Empire. Pro- 
videntially, according to Mr. Merivale, this idea had been growing up 
since the conquests of Alexander, and when the universal Secular 
Dominion built up by Greeks and Romanswas broken to pieces, mankind 
took refuge in a Universal Church. Herein Mr. Merivale does not 
teacin us to see miracle, but only Providence. Then, however, to save 
his orthodoxy, he cites the prophecy of Daniel concerning the brazen 
kingdom, “accepted by the Jews as the inspired word of God.” So that 
though there were no miracle in the fulfilment, there might have been 
miracle in the prediction—ignoring of course the discussion, whether 
the prophecies of Daniel may not have been given in the presence not 
only ofthe third kingdom therein depicted, but of the fourth. And so 
determined is the lecturer to save his reputation for orthodoxy, while 
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his whole argument is tending to a most heterodox conclusion, that 
he makes from time to time the most out-of-the-way and even ludicrous 
references. For instance, he is showing how Roman modes of thought 
are to be found in the New Testament itself, and he says St. Paul’s 
illustration of the relation of the Church to her Lord, from the sub- 
jection of the wife to her husband, is conceived in the spirit of a 
Roman rather than of a Hebrew. This may well be doubted on com- 
parison of Eph. v. 31; 1 Tim. ii. 11—14. 

And then he goes on with this really ridiculous statement— 

“Even in his account of the mutual duties of the marital pair compared 
with that furnished us by St. Peter, we may trace, I think, a shade of diffe- 
rence ; the one breathes the austere severity of a Scipio or a Cato ; the other the 
tenderer gravity of Abraham, of David, or of Boaz.” 


We presume the “tender gravity” of Abraham was shown when he 
caused his wife to pass for his sister at the courts of the Kings of Egypt 
and of Gerar, risking her chastity while he profited by the fraud. 
David’s “tender gravity” was exhibited in his “comforting” as his wife 
the woman with whom he had committed adultery, and whose husband 
he had murdered! Of the “marital” life of Boaz, we are not aware 
that we have any record, although his courtship is rustic and quaint. 
Apart from such weaknesses, a main portion: of the lectures might 
pass for an illustration of a statement in the “ Essays and Reviews,” 
that— 

“The Christian revelation was given to the Western world, because it was 
better prepared for it than the East. Philosophers, at least, had anticipated 
in speculation some of its dearest hopes, and had prepared the way for its self- 
denying ethics.” 

8 says Mr, Merivale :— 

“That independent of Christian preaching and Christian revelation, and of 
all special working of God’s Holy init on men’s minds, the heathen world 
was at this time gravitating through natural causes such as we have already 
traced, towards the acknowledgment of the cardinal doctrines of humanity, 
which the Son of God dwelt among us in the flesh to illustrate, to expand, and 
to ratify.”—p. 103. 


But if natural causes could carry the heathen world to the verge of 
Christianity, how can it be shown that natural causes did not carry 
them into it ? If to natural causes were owing their sense of sin, need 
of reconciliation and of Divine guidance, why may not their acceptance 
of the Christian doctrines of Atonement and Inearnation, of which the 
counterparts existed in their own religions, be attributed to the opera- 
tion of natural causes likewise? The notions of Atonement and of 
Incarnation of Deity were common to the popular religions of the 
West. And as, by the operation of natural causes, the complex 
scheme which we call Christianity may have owed many of its excel- 
lencies to the previous teaching of the philosophical schools, so to natural 
causes no less may be due the peculiar clothing which it has assumed 
fom Jewish and heathen modes of thought in its doctrines of Propi- 
hation and Incarnation. 

In the Preface to the second edition of his “ Discussions on the 
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Gospels,”? Dr. Roberts states that he sees no reason to doubt the 
soundness of the general conclusion, that the language prevalent in 
Palestine in the time of Jesus was Greek, and that it was generally 
employed by Him and his disciples. As to this part of his subject, 
Dr. Roberts’s arguments appear to us in the main unimpeached, and 
we are inclined to differ from him only as to the extent in which it is 
probable that Jesus used the Greek language. We can acquiesce in 
the phrase “ for the most part ;” but if it is intended to infer that he 
spoke in Greek all which is put into his mouth in Greek—that is, all 
but a few occasional expressions,—we must demur to such a conclusion. 
The same motives which influenced Paul (Acts xxii. 2; Roberts, 
pp- 209-311) to employ the native tongue as most effective in con- 
ciliating the attention of his audience, must on many occasions have 
induced Jesus to address his auditors in Aramzan. But it is now im- 
possible to trace which of his discourses were delivered in the one 
tongue or the other. Mr. Roberts also succeeds in showing that the 
balance of evidence is against the supposition of the present Gospel 
of Matthew being a translation from an Aramean original. But it 
by no means follows, that it is an original work of the Apostle Matthew. 
The Adyca of the Lord, said by Papias to have been compiled by Matthew 
in the Hebrew dialect, cannot be supposed to imply a history such as 
that of the first Gospel; and the jjpyhvevoe most probably refers not to 
translation at all, but to interpretation of those oracular sayings— 
whether prophecies, or parables, or proverbs. It would follow, indeed, 
that these Adyia, if ever there did exist a collection of them in 
Aramzan, must have perished; and so Dr. Roberts seems to concede, 
that even supposing Jesus to have spoken in Greek, the actual Greek 
used cannot have been preserved. At least he acknowledges that in- 
spiration is not to be understood as attaching to the Greek itself of 
the New Testament. It is most probable that the Greek actually 
employed by the Lord and his Apostles was the rude Greek met with 
in the Apocalypse. It would not require translation, properly s0 
called, to turn this into the Greek of the Gospels; but they all of 
them show a purer Greek and much greater literary finish. But the 
great non-sequitur of Dr. Roberts’s work is, that because Greek was 
the ordinary language of Palestine in the time of Christ, and because 
he and his apostles may be concluded to have spoken Greek, therefore 
we have in the Gospels the testimony of three independent writers, 
and in the first and fourth the testimony of eye-witnesses. It is alto- 
gether insufficient to the support of this assumption to allege that the 
evidence attributing the Gospels to the authors whose names they bear 
is all one way. Evidence may be all one way, and yet there be so little 
of it, or it be so suspicious, as to necessitate no definite judgment. Dr. 
Roberts is aware that no mention is made of our existing Gospels, 
under the names they now bear, till the middle of the second century, 





2“ Discussions on the Gospels, in Two Parts. Part I. On the Language 
Employed by our Lord and his Disciples. Part II. On the Original Language of 
St. Matthew's Gospel, and on the Origin and Authenticity of the Gospels.” By 
Alexander Roberts, D.D. Second Edition, revised and enlarged.' Cambridge and 
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or till more than a hundred years after the events which they relate. 
And we do not think that, except by means of this groundless assump- 
tion, Dr. Roberts can find any reasonable objection to M. Renan’s 
hypothesis concerning the origin or growth of the Gospels; indeed, 
he says, after citing M. Renan— 

“Now I would meet all this by simply laying down, on the ground of what 
has already been proved, the general proposition that the primary records of 
the life and discourses of Christ are still in our possession. I venture to 
maintain, in connexion with the conclusions established in the previous chapters 
of this work, that the Gospels now in our hands are the identical writings which 
proceeded from the Apostles and Evangelists; and that these conserve the very 
words which originally issued from the Saviour’s lips.”—p. 495. 

The only points which he has proved, if so it be, are that Greek was 
the prevalent language in Palestine in the Lord’s time, and that he 
ordinarily spoke it. As to the probable origin of the Synoptics, Dr. 
Roberts does not seem to us to have at all damaged M. Renan’s position ; 
and as to the fourth Gospel he has only shown him to be to a certain 
extent inconsistent—an inconsistency of which the remedy is to be 
sought, as we think, not in upholding the fourth Gospel as a genuine 
work of the Apostle John, but in a more frank recognition of its sup- 
posititious character. 

In England the defenders of the medieva] Christianity are still pre- 
tending to do battle for some theory of the plenary inspiration of 
Scripture, partly perhaps because they do not as yet realize the struggle 
which lies before them respecting what are technically known as the 
“ Evidences ;” partly in order to divert attention from that which is 
the substantial question at issue, namely, is Christianity a miraculous 
revelation ? But in France the discussion is much more advanced, and 
the battle is evidently about to be fought over again, though under 
altered circumstances, which ended in the Jast century in the tem- 
porary suppression in that country of the Christian religion. The con- 
test will now be entered into with a great accession of strength to both 
sides. The clerical party is far stronger than it was in the last cen- 
tury; it has profited by the lessons of the Revolution ; its members are 
sufficiently learned and entitled generally to personal respect ; they are 
organized and confident; they occupy a considerable vantage-ground 
in the establishment of Catholicity, and the externals of their worship 
receive all honour. On the other hand, the assailants are armed with 
anew weapon of historical analysis, and direct their attack not against 
mere outworks of Romish extravagance and superstition, but against 
the very centre of the New Testament records. ‘To a certain extent, 
therefore, the controversy may be said to be a renewal of that which 
was practically terminated in this country by the general acceptance 
of Paley’s “Evidences of Christianity.” And before long it will have 
to be tried over again in England, whether Paley’s defence of the mira- 
culous Revelation can be considered a valid one. 

The anonymous author of the “ Discussion”® is stated to be a well- 
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known Parisian writer, who for some years has occupied himself in his 
retirement exclusively with religious questions. He considers that if the 
ancient faith were as yet unshaken, it would be unwise or immoral to 
seek for arguments to show the weaknessof its base. But the fact being 
otherwise, truth and religion can only gain by the real state of the 
ease being fully known. The result of laborious inquiries, continued 
for many years, the author states to be, that the miraculous origin of 
Christianity is not demonstrable, but that a positive religion is a neces- 
sity for humanity, and that of all positive religions the Christian is the 
best. He conceives that the establishment of these apparently con- 
flicting conclusions will tend to enforce mutual toleration, both on the 
maintainers and on the impugners of the existing Christian creeds and 
worship. For the Christian professor will be forced to acknowledge 
that those who doubt the sufficiency of the proofs of Christianity are 
not wilfully blind or obstinate, and the free-thinker will be convinced 
that the Christian has something to say for himself, and is not neces- 
sarily a dreamer or a fool. The method pursued in the work is to 
examine not the arguments of those who have attacked Christianity, 
but those of its defenders. Among these the English apologists are 
conspicuous ; their several characteristics are set forth with great dis- 
crimination, and their several pleas tested under the different heads 
of inquiry into which the discussion is generally divided. These are 
—Of the Relation between Reason and Faith; of the Necessity for a 
Revelaticn ; of the Scriptures as claiming to be an exclusive Revelation ; 
of the Old Testament; of the conception of a Fall and Original Sin; 
of Prophecies ; of Miracles, and particularly of the Evidence for the 
Resurrection of Jesus: the causes which co-operated to the spread of 
Christianity are then considered ; the morality of the Gospel and the 
character of the Founder himself; the practical results of Christianity 
and its connexion with modern civilization: the peculiar excellence of 
Christianity is insisted on as supplying a better foundation than any 
other positive religion for a public worship; and the insufficiency of 
mere incredulity to support an organization for the welfare of mankind 
is pointed out. There is nothing to be done therefore, according to 
our author, but to arrange a compromise, to acknowledge on the one 
hand Christianity to be one religion among many others—of like 
human origin, but inculcating better precepts and more adequately 
adapted than they, in the sentiments which it engenders, to the wants 
of human society : while on the other hand, philosophy should recognise 
that all which is practically left to it is to hold the balance between 
rival claimants ; and as men must have a religion, it is better to leave 
them in possession of that which is the best of all. 1¢ is evident, how- 
ever, that the Christianity which the author would leave as the founda- 
tion of a worship, and as the bond of a religious association, would not 
be a Christianity worth retaining in the eyes of the apologists ; and he 
is bound to admit that for some practical purposes it would not be so 
effectual. 

“Sans doute une conviction de l’excellence du Christianisme, fondée sur des 


considérations purement humaines, sans aucune hypothése d’intervention sur- 
naturelle, ne vaut pas daus le pratique l’avantage de la foi, et n’influe pas autant 
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sur le bonheur des individus: mais elle vaut mieux que le scepticisme, et du 
noins elle satisfait la raison.”—ii. 313. 

It is sound to say that a certainty in a view of Christianity which, 
under one aspect of it, might be considered a loss, would be better 
than an absolute uncertainty, whether it be a miraculous gift, or an 
imposture, or a nullity. But we are not quite sure we understand to 
what extent the author would leave popular beliefs concerning the 
supernatural unassailed. 

“ Dés lors ou est l’utilité, ot est la sagesse d’ébranler les croyances communes 
si vous @tes bien convaincu, que Dieu ne se révélera pas plus dans |’avenir 
que dans le passé, et, en méme temps, qu’une religion positive qnelconque est 
absolument nécessaire aux sociétés humaines.” 

The fact is, that the shaking of the popular creeds has come to pass 
not so much in consequence of the attacks upon them made by indi- 
vidual authors, as in consequence of the general advance of information 
and thought. It is no longer a way of escape to say that one may 
think with the wise and speak with the foolish. The popular creeds 
would not endure,merely because some score of European authors should 
hold their peace. The risk rather is, that the popular instinet, if left 
to itself, should rush tw conclusions far more negative than those whieh 
have recently been denounced, both in this country and in France, as 
infidel and anti-Christian. If the conclusion of well-informed and 
competent persons is that the miraculous origin of Christianity, and 
the doctrines founded upon a supposed miraculous revelation, are dis- 
proved or disputable, while in their general tone the New Testament 
precepts are pure and beneficial to humanity, they are not doing any 
injury to morality, but very much the reverse, by showing that there 
is no indissoluble connexion between the two, and that the false may 
be abandoned without endangering the true. 

When the Bishop of London undertook to address the members of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, and ¢hose for his subject the 
“Harmony of Revelation and of the Sciences,” he was no doubt actu- 
ated by amiable motives, and he would never have committed himself 
to such an undertaking unless he had thought that he should have been 
able to say something to the purpose.* But it is very evident that his 
lordship had not before his mind the real state of the question. For 
the question is not—how are we to reconcile the statements of the 
assumed written Revelation or Bible with the observations of Science, 
but,—is there good reason to suppose that God has made any Revelation 
of his Will except through Nature, and is not the Bible itself a natural 
product, a record of natural phenomena, including of course under the 
term natural, moral and religious development? Some years ago it 
might suffice to start with the assumption, that as the Bible must be 
true, all scientific discoveries which seemed to conflict with its state- 
ments must have been erroneously deduced. Subsequently, it became 
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the fashion with the late Archbishop 6f Dublin and his Oriel school 
to escape the difficulty by a distinction which we are sorry to see the 
Bishop of London repeats as if it were more than a logical evasion—that 
the Bible is not intended to teach us science, but is intended to teach us 
religion; as if we could gather its intention otherwise than by obser- 
vation of what it does. The Bishop puts it—“'The Bible does not pro- 
fess to supply us with treatises on mathematics, astronomy, geology, or 
physiology, but it does profess to give us much sacred history.” No 
one ever supposed that the Bible, professed.to supply treatises on any- 
thing ; all divines acknowledge that even its theology is not systematic. 
But the difficulty is—that where it is professing to teach us religion . 
it betrays unawares its. incompetence in science ;it describes divine 
creation and divine moral governrhent as taking place in ways that 
they could not have taken place. It is not possible to say that the 
first chapter in Genesis,is a scientific chapter, and therefore, as the 
Bible was not intended to teach astronomy and geology, its errors may 
be set aside—it is a religious chapter, in which the religious statements 
and conclusions are professed to be proved by statements concerning 
the material universe which are found to be false. The doctrine of one 
Creator of all does not fall to the ground with the bad geology of 
Genesis, because it is supported by reason, and receives continued acces- 
sion of strength from the discoveries of Science ; but if it did rest upon 
that so-calléd Revelation, it would go. And in fact the Bishop, in at- 
tempting to harmonize Revelation and Science, is presupposing a dis- 
tinction between them whieh was not known “to’ the Biblical authors. 
They vouch as strongly the material phenomena which are now proved 
to be inaccurately described as they do their religious lessons, or their 
supposed revelations of unseen verities ; and they introduce the Divine 
Being as acting by an immediate operation of his Will in ways that we 
know He cannot have acted in. In the first chapter of Genesis it is, 
“God said ;” “God saw that it was good;” ‘God blessed.’’ In the 
impossible account of the universal Deluge, it is again—“'The Lord 
said unto Noah ;” “the Lord shut him in ;” “and God said this is 
the token,” &. Can it be pretended that these accounts are not 
intended to describe facts, and modes of divine intervention, which 
science tells us cannot have taken place as described ? And if in these 
instances “God said,’ or “ God did,” are mere formulz, introducing 
conceptions of the writers, can similar words amount in any other 
eases to a guarantee of a special Revelation? In other instances the 
like phrases introduce trivialities, or prodigies, or even obscenities ; or 
again, weighty truths and most salutary precepts. Where is the test 
of the Revelation ? How draw the line of the intention of the Scripture, 
according to the Orielites—of what it professes to do, according to the 
Bishop of London? His lordship says (p. 21) :— 

“ He left them (the Biblical writers) free to show their own characters and 
habits of observation and thought, in matters which were clearly beside the 
= = message which it was their honoured office to communicate or 
ransmit.” 


Who is to distinguish what is clearly beside the great Divine mes- 
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sage, and what ‘is the great’ Divine message itself? No doubt. 
Bishop Tait would reply, the doctrines of the Atonement and of the 
Trinity, and those connected with them, are “the great Divine mes- 
sage,” undiscoverable by human Reason, and therefore the essential 
part of the Revelation. Certainly if these doctrines were true, their 
truth would be undiscoverable by human reason ; but it does not follow 
that because they would be undiscoverable by. human reason, therefore 
they are true. And the emerging of these doctrines may be easily 
accounted for as due to “the characters and habits of observation and 
thought”? of the Scriptural authors ; for though any proof of them 
would lie beyond the human observation; the imagining of them, at 
certain stages of human progress which we aré not bound to take as 
ultimate or definitive, would not Be so. The doctrine of the Atone- 
ment might grow up in accordance with'the habits of thought of people 
familiar with bloody sacrifices, and in the ruder periods of their history 
prone to the practice of human immolation. The doctrine of a 
Trinity would be no unlikely product of Judzo-Alexandrian thought, 
even though it have no counterpart in the Divine Essence. Hence 
the real reconciliation of Science and Revelation will not consist in 
setting up Revelation on one side and Science on the other, and either 
forcing them into unison by tampering with ‘the records or paring 
away as unessential from one or the other whatever is found too re- 
fractory for a compromise ; but in boldly accepting these maxims—that 
no declarations of a presumed Revelation can be accepted, except such 
as are consentaneous to Reason and the Moral Sense ; and that the Rea- 
son and Moral Sense of each generation must of duty and necessity sit 
in judgment on the supposed Revelations accepted by the genera- 
tions which have preceded. The Bishop of London is of course far 
from admitting such maxims; but until they are admitted, attempted 
reconciliations of Revelation and Science are so much beating the air. 
Our well-intentioned prelate is still in bondage to the phrase “ Word 
of God.” He has forgotten, in the subject-matter of the Christian 
Theology, the rule in his undergraduate logic, that a metaphorical term 
can never become the middle term in a legitimate syllogism. But we 
must allow ourselves to make two further remarks on this most unsuc- 
cessful attempt at conciliation. Speaking of the late Professor Powell, 
the Bishop says :— 

“Who having puzzled himself with the supposed intellectual difficulties 
which he thought forbad him to admit any element of the interference of the 
supernatural in the outward course of the world, seems to have adopted Hume’s 
conclusion, that to prove a miracle by any argument of reason was impossible ; 
and yet, yearning to have the wants of a devout heart supplied by Christianity, 
he seems to have brought himself to think, that though the supernatural ele- 
ment, which is in truth essential to the Gospels, must be rejected by reason, 
it may still somehow or other be embraced by faith. Now, I confess that this 
expulsion of reason from the province of religion appears to me to be scarcely 
less than a confession that we are ready to stake our hopes for eternity on mere 
feeling, fancy, or imagination.” —p. 10. 


Here a tardy justice is rendered to Professor Powell’s devoutness, 
at the expense of his intellectual consistency; but it is plain the 
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‘puzzle’ is on the side of the Bishop, who has failed to comprehend the 
professor’s position. The object of Mr. Powell was to show that it is 
incorrect to speak of proving miracles by testimony, for testimony is 
only the reproduction of observation, and observation is only of the 
phenomenon and not of the cause of the phenomenon: where the veil 
drops upon observation, it drops upon testimony ; the nature of the 
’ antecedent causation is surmised by an inference or assumption. The 
faculty by which this assumption is made Mr. Powell calls faith—in 
other words, it is an a@ priori judgment, that where the possibility of 
all other causes for a phenomenon is excluded, we must suppose the 
immediate action of the Cause of causes, or Deity. Of course this 
« priovt jadgment may be prejudiced or hasty, and may presume the 
exclusion of mediate antecedents where there may yet be room for them. 
And thus, what is commonly described as a transmission of evidence to a 
fact may be no more than a transmission of evidence to an ill-founded 
belief. Atal] events, Bishop Tait would have contributed more than he 
has to prove the harmony of Science and Revelation, if he, could have 
shown, with respect to some one Scriptural miracle—the miracle in 
Cana of Galilee, for instance—1. That the description of the phenome- 
non is sufficient, so that observation and testimony can apply to it and 
transmit it; the description (not being technical) should be precise 
enough to enable any scientifically educated person to recognise the 
alleged phenomenon; 2. that the testimony to the occurrence of the 
phenomenon is complete, being of properly qualified witnesses, and un- 
doubtedly transmitted from the time of the oecurrence without break ; 
3. that there is no room for the supposition of any mediate cause or 
antecedent. 

Another statement of some importance occurs in the following lines:— 

“ Chalmers certainly has long since pointed out, that it is a peculiar proof 
of unfairness in, many of the adversaries of Christianity, that they would 
subject the sacred histories to a degree of minute and unnatural scrutiny as to 
their aceuracy in details, which if applied to history in general would destroy 
all historieal evidence, and prove that no history that was ever written was 
substantially true.”—p. 22. 

On which is to be observed—that all who subject the Biblical 
histories toa more minute and detailed scrutiny than is applied to 
other histories are not to be taken for adversaries of Christianity, and 
that the difference of the subject-matter in the specified cases justifies 
and requires a difference of treatment, for the following principal 
reasons :—1. A claim is very generally set up for the Bible, that every- 
thing stated in it must be true as proceeding directly fromthe Spirit 
of God—if so, there could be no discrepancies discoverable in the Bible 
even in matters of detail; it is therefore not out of captiousness, but 
from a solemn sense of duty, that afar more minute comparison of the 
Biblical histories inter se is instituted by critics than could be called 
for in the case of ordinary histories, in order that this claim may be 
verified or disallowed. 2. Apart from any mere question of inspiration, 
it is claimed for the Bible, that it presents a supernatural Revelation 
of the will of God to man, and that the vouchers of that Revelation 
are contained in the miraculous narratives which it delivers. It is 
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therefore each man’s bounden duty to re-examine those histories in a way 
in which he would not examine any other history, for the importance 
of the supposed message demands every care lest it be profanely re- 
jected if genuine, or profanely accepted if it be spurious. 3. The 
examination of historical details in the Bible has two objects—i. The 
ascertaining generally the trustworthiness of the narrators, so that 
by applying a test of their accuracy where they can be tested, we may’ 
judge of our obligation to believe them where they cannot be tested. 
And this is the more important because there are few histories either 
in the Old or New Testament which can be attached with reasonable 
certainty to a personal author by means of external evidence. Supposing 
Bishop Tait’s reading on the Gospel question to come nolowerdown than 
the works of Bishop Marsh, he should hardly have spoken of the “four 
human authors” of the Gospels, “animated and guided’’ by “the one 
Spirit of Truth” (p. vi.). Almost all hypotheses respecting the 
Synoptics agree in considering them, by reason of a minute examina- 
tion which would not, it is true, be applied to any ordinary histories, 
but which is called for by this special subject-matter, not as the narratives 
of three independent authors, but as three forms of one and the same 
tradition at first orally delivered. And the observation of a matter of 
detail such as would be unimportant in a history of the assassination of 
Cesar—namely, as to the day of the eating of the Last Supper, and as 
to the hour of the Crucifixion,—leads to the gravest doubts concerning 
the fourth Gospel which cannot in those particulars be reconciled with 
the other three, whether it can be considered to be essentially of apostolic 
origin at all. ii. The other object of the detailed scrutiny against which 
Chalmers protested is to ascertain, whether there be that excess of weight 
in the evidence for the miraculous narratives of the Bible over the 
evidence on which we believe ordinary histories, which the peculiarity 
of those narratives demands. Now in the case even of other histories 
we are not satistied with the same amount of evidence for the miracu- 
lous stories contained in them, which suffices for our acceptance of 
ordinary or lizely events. Wedo not believe the prodigies in Livy 
or Herodotus because we believe the greater part of the rest of the 
history. It is very evident the Bishop is not aware of the depth of 
the water into which he is venturing, or he would be afraid of it. But 
he ought not to profess to be a real friend to free inquiry, and then turn 
round and say—Yet you must not inquire into the truth of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, or of the Trinity, or as to the reality of the 
miracles, because that is an essential part of the Revelation in the 
“Word of God.” Mere latitude in interpretation of the Formularies 
of the Established Church will not pilot bishop, priest, or deacon 
through the storms of coming controversies. 

The Charge of the Bishop of Salisbury, delivered in the last autumn, 
must have been written under a deep feeling of personal discomfiture 
and of apprehension for the prospects of the High Church cause.’ It 





* «A Charge to the Clergy and Churchwardens of the Diocese of Salisbury, at 
his Triennial Visitation in August, 1864. By Walter Kerr, Bishop of Salisbury. 
London : Rivingtons. 1864. 
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is equally pretentious and apologetic, minacious and lachrymose. It was 
no small trial to the characteristic humility of the High Churchman to 
find the law which he had invoked, decisively opposed to him on every 
point which he had raised. It may be natural among the true suc- 
cessors of the Apostles to disown the authority appealed to when its 
decision has been disappointing, but it is puerile, and would be felt 
insulting before any but an audience of clergymen and “ faithful’ laity, 
to express, after the event, a respect for the lower Court, while repu- 
diating the authority of the higher tribunal by whose declarations of 
law it must inevitably be bound. The principal points which the 
Bishop discusses in this Charge are two—1. The relation between Church 
and State in this country ; and 2. To show that the acquitted ‘Essayists’ 
deny the supernatural. As to the first, the claim set forth is simply 
that the office of the Church is, to declare from time to time by 
some machinery not yet defined, at least not yet in operation, but pre- 
paring in the agitation now set on foot in various dioceses for the 
restoring of “synodical action,” what the true Christian doctrines are. 
Thus, to the State will be left the mere office of paymaster. It is, we 
apprehend, of the very essence of an Establishment that the State 
determines what the doctrines are to which it will accord its special 
support. And so it has been understood from the time of the ‘Act of 
Submission of the Clergy.’ The whole of the previous law of the Church 
and of the judicial powers of its Courts were then swept away, and 
whatever doctrine it has, or whatever means of enforcing it, now rests 
upon statute and upon statute only. ‘he Bishop of Salisbury lays 
stress upon the fact that when the clergy allowed (?) to Henry VIII. 
the title of ‘Supremum Caput,’ they connected with it the qualifying 
words, “ quantum per Christi legem licet ;” and so ‘ if we would ascertain 
the sense in which they conceded to the king the title, we must esti- 
mate aright the value of the qualification.’ Queen Elibabeth also sub- 
stituted the title of ‘Governor’ for that of ‘ Head,’ and Mr. Gladstone, as 
quoted, says—“ An acknowledgment of the Headship of the Crown, 
qualified by the Law of Christ, by no means appears ex vt terminorum 
to apply the annexation to it of supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction ;” 
and any inference, he thinks, from the word “ Head” is more than 
destroyed by the transition to the word “Governor.” But, unfor- 
tunately for these inferences from the “quantum per Christi legem 
licet,’’ the Royal Supremacy was formally recognised subsequently in the 
Thirty-Seventh Article as “the chief Government of all estates of the 
realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, in all causes”—not “ the 
ministering either of God’s Word or of the Sacraments,” but “ to rule 
all estates and degrees committed to their charge by God, whether 
they be ecclesiastical or temporal.” The same is distinctly laid down 
in the Canons of 1603. Nor will the distinction drawn by Mr. Glad- 
stone between corrective and directive jurisdiction serve the bishop’s 
purpose ; for it is only in its ordinary functions, unobstructed by 
offence or dispute, that the directive freedom of the Church is retained ; 
in cases of offence or dispute the corrective jurisdiction belongs to the 
State. And there seems no escape from the constitutional conclusions, 
both that the consent of the Crown is required as a necessary element in 
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all ecclesiastical legislation, and that it is the very fountain of all executive 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, These positions are, of course, extremely 
distasteful to persons who conceive themselves to be divinely commis- 
sioned to declare all necessary truth in theology and morals ; but they 
should have thought of this when they first made their clerical sub- 
scriptions, or at least when in maturer years they renewed them from 
time to time on accession to higher dignities. The second principal 
subject treated of in the Salisbury Charge concerns the question of the 
supernatural. The object of his lordship seems to be to drive those 
who doubt the Biblical miracles into Atheism, or to convince his 
hearers that such persons must be Atheists—or that at least to deny 
miracle is to deny the supernatural. It is hopeless to attempt to 
convince divines of the calibre of Dr. Hamilton of the confusion which 
they make between a denial of a mode of Divine manifestation and a 
denial of a Divine source ; and equally hopeless to convince them of 
another confusion between denial of possibility of miracle and denial 
of the sufficiency of evidence to the actual occurrence of the Biblical 
miracles. The only other topic which calls for remark is the lamen- 
tation which the bishop utters over the “isolation” of the English 
Church, as if it were not great enough to stand upon its own inde- 
pendence and without reconciliation with the worn-out Papacy—for 
we do not suppose the yearning expressed is for reunion with other 
churches of the Reformation, in which direction really lies the policy of 
the Protestant Anglican. 

Blackader’s “ Chronological New Testament” will be of considerable 
use to many students. In the Gospels and Acts it adopts the para- 
graph form, and distinguishes discourses from narratives. We doubt 
whether the parallelism characteristic of Hebrew poetry can be traced to 
the extent which the authorseems to suppose in the discourses of the New 
Testament ; or rather, in these discourses, even as they are here printed, 
we do not observe parallelism—a certain balance of thought sometimes, 
butno more. Mr. Blackader supplies for the most part the usual pre- 
liminary information respecting the received dates and composition of 
the books of the New Testament. But we are glad to observe that 
he gives his adhesion to the Neronian date of the Apocalypse; he quotes, 
apparently with approbation, the words of the Rev. P. S. Desprez 
(“ Apocalypse fulfilled,” p. 511)—“ This view is destined to prevail over 
all opposition ; to be received with universal acceptance, and acknow- 
ledged as the only key which can fit the locks and open this long- 
sealed, long-perverted Apocalypse.” 

We are glad to see that the demand for a People’s Edition of the 
Bishop of Natal’s work on the Pentateuch will be satisfied.?_ The 





6 “The Chronological New Testament: according to the Authorized Version : 
newly divided into Paragraphs and Sections, with the Dates and Places of Trans- 
actions ; Concise Introductions to the several Books; a running Analysis of the 
Epistles, and Notes, Critical and Illustrative.” Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1864. 

7“*The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. By the Rt. Rev. 
John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal.” Parts I. and II. London: 
Longmans. 1864. 
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volumes are in course of reprint in shilling parts, containing the whole 
of the original, with the mere omission of the Hebrew characters in the 
references. Readers will find that they can follow the bishop’s argu- 
ments perfectly with their English Bibles only in their hands. 

A very sensible pamphlet indeed is entitled “ The Bible considered 
as a Record of Historical Development.’*® The object of it is to show 
by instances the progress of religious conceptions among the Hebrews, 
and that conceptions belonging to different stages of their progress 
have been mixed up together by the compilers of the Books of the Old 
Testament as we now have them. Thus— 

“Tt is natural to suppose that human sacrifice belonged to the earlier more 
than to the later period of Hebrew history ; that it was identical with the first 
rude worship of that ‘jealous’ and ‘consuming’ power symbolized in the fire 
and the whirlwind, who expressly demanded the first-born for this odious 
purpose ; that in process of time these horrid rites were exchanged for milder 
oues, when the Bible writers eagerly vindicated the character of their God by 
transferring to old times improvements of newer date, making inveterate 
practices appear as detestable innovations, for which with uncontrollable 
perverseness the Jews were ever deserting their own purer theism.”—p. 33. 


Asan evidence of the interest with which the questions now debated 
at home are discussed also in the colonies, may be noted a very able, 
clear, and temperate paper by Mr. Hanson, Chief Justice of South 
Australia.2 It is reprinted for circulation in England, and will cer- 
tainly bear comparison with the Episcopal Address, under a like title, 
which we have already noticed. It does not, indeed, aim altogether 
at so much, but what it does aim at it accomplishes with far greater 
suecess. 

“ At first sight,” the learned lecturer says, “one ought to expect no contlict 
between science and theology. For essentially theological subjects are such as 
these—‘ What is the origin and what is the essence of mind or of matter—what 
the cause and principle of the forces which pervade nature—what the essential 
being and attributes of God—what the ulterior destiny of man ? Such questions 
as these science confesses to be altogether beyond its range. And although 
science establishes that, as far as human observation can reach, all things are 
obedient to law, there is nothing in this conception which contradicts the 
theological idea of a personal God, or excludes the notion that He works in all 
things according to His will.”—p. 5. 

But in fact there is no conflict between science and theology pro- 
perly so ealled, but only between science and certain statements in the 
Bible, which, though they are contradictory to scientific observation, 
are yet supposed to be necessarily and theologically true. The 
Biblical records, instead of being by their own nature above science, 
are themselves properly the subject of scientific historic investigation, 
and the learned judge is of opinion that— 

“Tf it were not for the interests at stake and the passions which have been 


—- 





8 “The Bible considered as a Record of Historical Development.” London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1864. 

9 “Science and Theology: a Paper read before the Adelaide Philosophical 
Society. —— Davies Hanson, Esq., Chief Justice of South Australia. 
Reprinted Circulation on Behalf of the Cause of Free Inquiry and Free 
Expression. London: C. W. Reynell, Little Pulteney-street. 1864. 
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aroused, there would at this time be no more doubt as to the general truth of 
the conclusions which Bishop Colenso is announcing with regard to the uneer- 
tainty of the early pe of the world and of the Jews, than there is with 
regard to those put forth by Niebuhr as to the uncertainty of the early history 
of the Romans.”—p. 21. 

And so he goes on to show that if the conflict between a received 
theology and science be continued, theology must, in the future as in 
the past, be the loser; but that there is no real incompatibility 
between the two when their several provinces are rightly defined. 

The extent of the shaking of minds respecting the authority of the 
Bible, as containing an express Revelation from God to man, may be 
judged of also by the work ofa lady in another Australian colony.!° This 
little work is chiefly valuable for the exhibition which it presents of 
the genuine sentiments of a sincere lover of piety and truth when 
examining the Biblical authorities on which the Calvinistic doctrines 
are based concerning the assumed Fall and so-called Redemption of 


man. 

Dr. Stark’s eritique upon the “ Westminster Confession” was a 
vigorous onslaught upon that most extreme Calvinistic document." 
“The whole Calvinistic Theology,” says Dr. Stark, “is founded upon 
metaphysical reasonings from single texts of Scripture whose meaning 
was misunderstood ; and the particular scheme presented to Scotland 
by the Westminster divines has cramped the human mind toan extent 
frightful to contemplate.’ ‘The author passes in review each separate 
Article of the Confession, comparing its language with the texts on 
which it is supposed to be founded, and with other passages which are 
evidently contradictory to its doctrine. A certain amount of repetition 
is occasioned by the detailed manner in which the Confession is dealt 
with ; and we think Dr. Stark did not sufficiently observe that even the 
Bible is not found in all its parts consistent with itself. In his present 
work he has made a step forward.’ Finding that the whole of the 
Calvinistic doctrines from which he has recoiled are founded on the 
assumption that inspiration resides in every word of the Scriptures, he 
undertakes to inquire whether the Scriptures assert any such thing of 
themselves. He finds that there is nowhere defined in the Bible which 
books should be comprised in the sacred Canon; that in the Bible the 
including of the books of the New Testament in that number is alto- 
gether unprovided for ; that general references in the New Testament 
to law, prophets, and psalms, and particular citations of certain books, 
cannot amount to an assertion of inspiration of the whole even of the 
books cited; that the historical books of the Old Testament do not 





10 ¢¢ Truth, Love, Joy; or, the Garden of Eden and its Fruits.” By E. M. 
King. Melbourne. London: Williams and Norgate. 1864. 

1. “The Westminster Confession of Faith critically compared with the Holy 
Scriptures.and found wanting ; or a new Exposition of the Doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Religion, in Harmony with the Word of God, and not at Variance with Modern 

i By James Stark, M.D., F.R.S. Edin., &. &c. London: Long- 

. 1863. 

12 «The Inspiration of the Scriptures, showing the Testimony which they them- 
selves bear to their own Inspiration.” By James Stark, M.D., F.R.S. Edin., 
&c. &c. London: Williams and Norgate. 1864. 
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profess to be original works; that in the historical books of the New 
Testament occur such discrepancies both in the narration of events and 
of discourses as negative the supposition of infallible suggestion ; that 
in those parts of the Scriptures which may be considered inspired the 
inspiration resides “in the things taught,.not in the mere words in 
which the precepts or doctrines were made known.” This compendious 
treatise of Dr. Stark’s is temperate, lucid, and well-arranged. . 

A very forcible Article on the. subject of “ Eternal, Punishment,’ 
which appeared two years ago in the “ National Review,’’-and attracted 
much attention, is-now reprinted with additions.15 The author is a 
clergyman of the Church of England, who appears at one time to have 
been thoroughly imbued with those-so-galled Catholit principlés-which 
have carried many Anglicans into the Church of Rome. "Not a few, 
he says, passed from a state of repose in the’ Anglican system into a 
hard struggle which only did not issue in. their subntissién tothe Church 
of Rome. They were taught to fear fortheif seuls—<dyen if they led 
the holiest lives while.questioning any pejnt in the creed of Catholic 
Christendom, or if their belief were professed arid their ‘works were 
done where they ought not to be done and professed: It was a-teaching 
of terror. But it was possible to “emerge from these m@rtal fears into 
the belief in a divine kingdom, embracing alk ages and_all lands,” 
“which placed the salvation of man in the conformity of his will to 
the Divine Will, in a constant dependence on His love and grace.” 
The author lays stress principally on the moral arguments which 
render inconceivable the infliction of eternal woe by way of punish- 
ment on the erring creatures of a day ; and he observes, in a note (p. 34), 
that “ probably not much will be gained by efforts to determine whether 
the writers of the New Testament attached a distinct idea of duration 
to the word “aiwoc.” This pamphlet is well calculated to supply an 
antidote to extreme views such as those of the Bishop of Oxford and 
Dr. Pusey, which are thoroughly analysed and exposed in it. 

The efforts of extreme dogmatists to put down views of Chris- 
tianity more accordant than their own with the facts of history and of 
human nature are exemplified in Southern Africa, not only in the high- 
handed proceedings of the Bishop of Cape Town against his brother 
Bishop of Natal, but in the proceedings in the very same region of 
the ultra-Calvinists of the Dutch Reformed Church in the Cape 
Colony.'* The majority of that Presbyterian Synod is as intolerant as 
the so-called synod of Bishop Gray, which consisted of himself and 
one other bishop.* 

It appears that the dogmatists among the Dutch Presbyterians were 





13 «¢ Eternal Punishment. An Examination of the Doctrines held by the Clergy 
of the Church of England on the subject of Future Punishment, with special refer- 
ence to the teaching of Bishops Pearson and Butler, Archbishop Whately, the 
Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Natal, the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Newman, 
and the Rev. F. D. Maurice.” By Presbyter Anglicanus. With an Appendix. 
Tondon: C, W. Reynell, Little Pulteney-street. 1864. 

4 «¢ Zestal Leerredenen,’’ van J. J. Kotzé P. zn. Predikant van Darling. 
Kaapstad: J.C. Juta. 1864. 

* The suffragans of the Bishop of Cape Town are the Bishops of Natal, St. 
Helena, and Grahamstown. Of these the Bishop of Natal was not summoned, the 
Bishop of St. Helena was too distant to attend, the Bishop of the Orange Free 
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desirous of obliging all ministers of their community to preach upon and 
enforce in detail upon their congregations every proposition contained 
in the Heidelberg Catechism, which is a standard of profession in that 
Church. In the debate on this subject, M. Kotzé, jun., a member of 
the Synod, observed, that if he were obliged to preach in detail on the 
Catechism, he must say that it was wrong when it asserted, in the 
answer to the 60th question, tliat, a Christian man is now and ever 
still inclined to all evil—an assertion which would not be true of a 
heathen and ‘hardly of a devil. In defiance of all rules which govern 
the proceedings of deliberative assemblies among’ Europeans, and in 
defiange likewise of the laws of their own Church, according to which 
the Syiiod is, not-a tribunal of.the first instance, M. Kotzé was called 
to account -for dis words then and there, and in the upshot, after 
varioug procéedings, was" suspended from his ministry. M. Kotzé 
appealed t0,the Supreme. Civil. Court, which has reinstated him in 
his rights.  Rémding ‘the proceedings, M. Kotzé had, with the appro- 
bation of his congress “repented his ministry among them, and 
preached the six Lecturés noted below, of which two are devoted to 
the vindication of Ifis positions, that a Christian is not ever inclined 
to all evil. ayt: that the image of God is not‘entirely obliterated in 
man by- the Fall- . The earnest and affectionate yet thorough tone 
of these discourses are a sufficient guarantee that the clamours of a 
Synod will not avail to crush their author. It is, we believe, under 
consideration by the Synod whether an Appeal shall be brought to the 
Privy Council from the decision of the Supreme Civil Court of the 
Colony. And we learn that the same body is engaged in a further 
contest with another of their members, whom it has deposed from his 
functions, for the crime of doubting the personality of Satan! M. 
Burgers, the clergyman in question, has in his turn appealed to the 
Civil Court. ‘ 

Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher are very forcible appeals from what 
may be called the democratic pulpit ;!° sometimes partaking too much 
of the style of the platform, or of what is known in England as Spur- 
geonism, but of a higher order and of a more catholic tendency than 
the discourses in the Surrey Tabernacle. 

We are inclined to think that the author of “Gospel Paganism” 
might have said substantially what he has said in a manner much 
better calculated to obtain for himself a candid hearing.!® 

It will be understood that the publication of Dr. Lemmer! com- 


State, lying without the British dominions, was not competent to assist as not being 
within the Province. The advice of the Synod, which Bishop Gray took, as to the 
pretended deposition of another member of the Synod, was that of one other besides 
himself. The motto of the Metropolitan should be—‘‘ L’Eglise c’est Moi.’ 
Bd “Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher.” Vol. I. London: J. Heaton and Son. 
26 “Gospel Paganism ; or Reason’s Revolt against the Revealed. With reprint 
of a Letter to Social Science Association, 1862.” London: Austin and Co., 17, 
Johnson’s-court. 1864. 
a Scriptorum Gracie Orthodoxe Bibliotheca Selecta.” Ex Codd. MSS. 
im novis curis recensuit, partim nunc primum eruit Hugo Laemmer, presbyter 
armiensis, S. Th. Doctor, &c. &c. Voluminis I. sectt. i. et ii. London: D. 
Nutt. 1864. } 
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prises pieces belonging to writers of the orthodox Greek Church in 
the Roman sense of the word, beginning with Nicephorus Blemmidas 
in the 13th century; the subjects treated are the procession of the 
Holy Spirit, the re-union of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
and the mystic presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 

M. de Pressensé’s account of the relations between Church and 

State in France since the Revolution of 1789 is extremely interesting 
in its history of the abolition of the Old Established Church, and 
not less instructive in enabling us to understand the present position 
towards the Government of the various religious bodies, particularly of 
the non-Catholic communions.!§ M.de Pressensé does not hesitate to 
say, that neither liberty in general nor religious liberty in particular is 
sufficiently guaranteed. It is certain, he says, that in the France of 
1864 the liberty of worship does not exist. By virtue of the Article 
291 of the penal code every assembly for public worship must have 
the previous authorization of the Minister. In England, as we know, 
any religious congregation can have its place of worship licensed simply 
upon payment of sixpence. M. de Pressensé is strongly opposed to 
the reception of salaries from the State on the part of any religious 
body. 
The religion of the human race is always in process of growth, and 
each great people contributes in its period a line to its common Bible. 
There can be no such thing as a Revelation shut up in a book and 
closed forever. But it has never been given to any age before our 
own, says M. Michelet,’ to gather together and interpret as a con- 
sistent and lucid whole the religious histories of the world, which were 
fragmentary and inexplicable down to our own generation. India, 
Persia, Greece, Egypt, Rome, and Judza have contributed each an 
element to the Christianity of the past, and will contribute more to 
the religion of the future. M. Michelet, ina series of brilliant sketches, 
shows that no perfect religion has yet been developed ; humanity has 
not yet wrought together as a whole. No religion can be Catholic 
whieh is founded upon privilege: the Jewish religion could not be 
Catholic because based upon a privilege of nation, nor can any religion 
derived from Judaism, which takes as its principle, selection, favour, or 
Grace. The correlative of Grace is Damnation. In the Bible of the 
future men will read of Universal Love instead of Grace, and of Justice 
instead of Damnation : the earth shall be their Land of Promise, and 
the whole world their Jerusalem. 

M. Charles de Rémusat is one of those writers who convinces us 
that French is in modern times the language of philosophy ; and he is 
a master in the use of that beautiful instrument. In the brief work 
entitled “ Philosophie Religieuse,”’° it is this author’s object to place 
before his readers the present position of the arguments concerning 





8 “L’Bglise et la Révolution Francaise : Histoire des Relations de I’Eglise et 
de P Etat de 1789 & 1802.” Par Edmond de Pressensé. London: D. Nutt. 1864. 
19 «J, Michelet : Bible de Humanité.” London: D. Nutt. 1864. 
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the Being and Nature of the Deity, comprised under the terms Natural 
Theology. He shows the rise of the idea of God from the idea of 
cause and the observation of cosmical order and adaptation, confirmed 
by universal consent. Hedraws a distinct line of demarcation between 
such ideas and inferences and the Christian dogmas. Christianity 
presupposes without discussion that God is a Spirit, that He is perfect, 
that He is the Creator of the world. The study of the proofs and 
confirmation of these truths anterior to Revelation has been pursued 
unbrokenly by a series of writers in England, among whom M. de 
Rémusat distinguishes as one of the most able, the Bampton lecturer, 
Professor Mansel. Perhaps he speaks of the work of the Professor 
in higher terms of praise than are usual respecting it among our own 
philosophers, at any rate he gives it sufficient credit. Yet he is not blind 
to its defects. He finds, as others have pointed out, that the learned 
logician hath digged a pit for others and fallen into the midst of it 
himself. He took for his motto the words of Hamilton, “There is no 
difficulty in theology which has not been found before in philosophy ” 
—a singular device for one who would destroy philosophy, but save 
Revelation. For these difficulties, common to both, are either soluble 
or insoluble : if they are soluble then philosophy is sufficient ; if they 
are insoluble then Revelation is null. And according to M. de 
Rémusat, it may be said of Mr. Mansel that without being a sceptic 
himself, he is the cause of scepticism in others. After passing in 
review the schemes of various French authors, M. de Rémusat concludes 
loyally with an outline of his own philosophy of theology. God, he 
says, is for us an idea, and as Jong as we remain what we are can only 
be an idea to our reason, though in himself he is reality itself. We 
learn from our perceptions the existence of a reality external to our- 
selves, and of a causation independent of ourselves. We observe more- 
over a correspondence between the laws of the phenomenal world, and 
the laws of our mind whereby they are apprehended ; in other words, a 
certain harmony between the “I” and the “not I.” But although we 
derive our notion of God from our perceptions and our consciousness, 
we neither perceive nor are conscious of Him directly, which is what is 
meant by saying that for human reason God is an idea. The notions 
then which flow directly from perception and consciousness are capable 
of representation—those which are merely ideal are incapable of repre- 
sentation :— 

“Pour que la notion de Dieu comportat une certaine représentation, il 
faudrait étre Abraham ou Moise, ou plutét un de ces hommes choisis qui 
visent avee joie pleine de frayeur et de res celui qui venait a eux en 
marchant sur la mer de Galilée. C’est{précisément le caractére et le privilége 
oe révélation que de faire cesser jusqu’a un certain point cette pure idéalité 

eu.’ 

Such may seem a somewhat lame and impotent conclusion for a 
philosophical exeursus concerning “ Natural Religion;’’ for in this 
country at least “ Natural Religion” has been esteemed by professed 
theologians as the gate and introduction to Revealed Religion. Never- 
theless M. de Rémusat states with no less precision than truth, that the 
representations of the Divine given through the inspired men of former _ 
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ages are for posterity a memory and tradition only, and rest upon a 
very different kind of proof from that direct evidence which supports 
our philosophical idea of God. But as the two theologies—the 
Theology of Reason and the Theology of Revelation—rest on different 
kinds of proof and are addressed to different faculties, it is not without 
restriction and explanation that we can admit Hamilton’s or Mansel’s 
parallel between the difficulties of philosophy and of Revelation. 

“Philosophy as Absolute Science” is a laborious work devoted to 
the proof or illustration of Transcendentalism.24 The object of the 
authors is to found a “ Universal Spiritual Science,” though they are 
aware that “such a system of Absolute Truth could not possibly be 
generally accepted, because the number of those who have been endowed 
with the requisite perceptive power is limited, and because it is con- 
trary to the natural conceptions of the mind, to the facts of the natural 
consciousness, and to the inclinations of the natural heart.” We are 
convinced that we are ourselves of the majority lying in darkness, and 
cannot venture to become interpreters of the life-giving oracles. 

One of the ablest treatises we have ever met with on the side of Free 
Will in the necessitarian controversy is that of Dr. Bledsoe.?? His 
argument is well built up and lucidly expressed ; and his solution of 
the great problem of the existence of evil only halts when he feels him- 
self constrained, apparently for, dogmatic reasons, to maintain the 
eternity of future punishment as consistent with the goodness of God; 
for it is inconceivable, if men are to retain reason and will in a life to 
come, that they should not, in some new condition for which there is 
room enough in the sequence of ages, recover that spring which has 
here been depressed by the circumstances of the present life. Other- 
wise the consequence would follow, against which the author all along 
contends, that God keeps some of his creatures in conditions wherein 
their faculty for good is overmatched. 

The author of “The Gospel of Common Sense,’’ confessing that 
“the times beyond all doubt demand the revision of old creeds,”’ states 
his object to be, to indicate the way in which, without abandoning a 
jot of real Gospel Truth, “ we Evangelicals may bring up our theology 
to the level of our facts ;5 strip it of the fictitious ; clothe it with the 
real; present it, for intellectual investigation, in a form challenging criti- 
cism.”’ And on a vital point we gather that he would adopt a modification 
of the doctrine of the Atonement, in which many of his Evangelical 
friends would detect neology. “ What difficulty,” he says, “is there 
in conceiving of a perfectly holy Being bearing the burden of others’ 





21 « Philosophy as Absolute Science, founded on the Universal Laws of Being, 
and including Ontology, Theology, and Psychology made one as Spirit, Soul, and 
Body.” By E. L.and A. L. Frothingham. Boston, U.S.: Walker, Wise, and Co. 
London: Triibner and Co. 1864. 

22 « A Theodicy ; or Vindication of the Divine Glory, as manifested in the Con- 
stitution and Government of the Moral World.” By Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. London : Saunders and 
Otley. 1864. 

23°««The Gospel of Common Sense; or, Mental, Moral, and Social Science in 
Harmony with Scriptural Christianity.” By Robert Brown, author of ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Evangelicism,” &c. London : Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1864. 
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guilt ?” To call such a burden “ misery” is a misnomer. “ Sin’s punish- 
ment is misery only when inflicted on the hopelessly unpenitent, the 
spiritually dead. Wherever borne for others in the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, the present sorrow is, in the event of success, far outweighed 
by the future joy” (p. 35). Mr. Brown apparently would coincide 
with those whom he undertakes to correct in representing the recon- 
cilement of man to God through the suffering of the Saviour as operated 
by the change wrought first in man, and so in his relation to God; 
not first in God by the appeasement of his wrath or satisfaction of 
his justice, and thence in the relation of man to Him. 

Mr. Fox’s edition of King Alfred’s Version of Boethius will be 
very useful to Anglo-Saxon students.* The metres or songs are given 
separately. The Glossary will be found particularly serviceable. 

We can recommend Mr. Stebbing’s “ Analysis of Mill’s Logic.” 
The compiler has succeeded in making it as readable as he could rea- 
sonably expect. 
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ture’! have reached us from Australia. They were originally 
read before the Philosophical Society of Adelaide, by Mr. R. D. Han- 
son, Chief Justice of the colony. In the first of them he enters on the 
consideration of the idea of law itself, and illustrates in the clearest 
manner the doctrines by which science has, in the last generation, en- 
tirely freed itself from all dogmatism, and withdrawn from its old pre- 
tensions to pronounce on “things in themselves,” leaving the unfruit- 
ful ground of speculation for the rich results which can be attained 
when the essentially relative nature of the laws of science are once for 
all resolutely acknowledged. In the second paper, the idea of law in 
creation, which is the basis of all doctrines of progress, is developed 
from the action of originally simple causes, which, continuing to react 
on their own results, necessarily produce more and more complicated 
results. In the third paper, “On the Idea of Law in History,” the 
organic progress of moral ideas is shown to be irresistibly connected 
with that advance in the physical sciences which a certain school is so 
anxious to declare the only pre-eminence of modern over ancient times, 
In the fourth paper, the respective limits of science and theology are 
discussed and laid down with a temperance and insight which leaves 


rw most able and acute papers “On the Idea of Law in Na- 





% “ King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version of Boethius de Consolatione Philosophiz, 
with a literal English Translation, Notes, and Glossary.” By the Rev. Samuel 
Fox, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Rector of Morley, Derbyshire. 
London : H. G. Bohn. 1864. 

25 <* Analysis of Mr. Mill’s System of Logic.” By W. Stebbing, M.A., Fellow 
of Worcester College, Oxford. London: Longmans. 1864. 

1 ‘Law in Nature,” &c. Four papers read before the Adelaide Philosophical 
Society. By R. D. Hanson, Chief Justice of South Australia. Printed at the 
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nothing to be desired. Where knowledge ceases, opinion will always 
endeavour to fill up the void which we encounter ; and those who have 
governed, and still endeavour to influence the world by opinion, must 
rest contented with the field which the progress of knowledge leaves 
them ; this will ever be sufficiently extended for the greatest intellect 
and the highest character. We do not anywhere remember to have 
seen the essential independence and separate spheres of science and 
theology so clearly determined as in this short paper, read before a 
philosophical society at the antipodes, where in common conception 
the prevailing tone of thought is supposed to be incompatible with 
much else than gold-digging, sheep-farming, and colonial squabbling. 

The late Dutch Minister of Justice, M. Van der Brugghen, author 
of several excellent works on secondary punishments, left behind him, 
in an incomplete state, a most careful review of the Irish penitentiary 
system.? As much of his material was drawn from the works of Professor 
Holtzendorf of Berlin, the publication of these posthumous papers was 
entrusted to that gentleman, who has supplied a short notice of the esti- 
mable author, and added a criticism of the Report of the late Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the operation of the English system. The difficul- 
ties which surround the question of secondary punishment are notorious. 
It is quite impossible to resort to the simplicity of those theories which 
relied only on the right of society to protect itself against the criminal 
classes by mere intimidation: this unquestionable right is now too 
closely associated with its correlative duty to endeavour to reform 
those who fall under its penal laws. How to make a prison a place of 
moral discipline is a problem of the highest interest and greatest diffi- 
culty. The results arrived at by M. Van der Brugghen, whose whole 
life was devoted to the study of the subject, are highly interesting, as 
conveying the verdict of a most intelligent and impartial observer of 
the system pursued in Ireland, England, and on the Continent. We 
are ourselves too far from a satisfactory solution of all the difficulties 
connected with the question to make us indifferent to the opinions of 
so conscientious an inquirer. 

From the absence of notes, and from the reservation of the right of 
translation, we may conclude that the public are indebted to Mr. Glad- 
stone himself for the publication of the financial statements of 1853, 
and of all the years which have succeeded 1859. The value of the 
book can hardly be exaggerated. Commencing with the great and re- 
markable Budget of 1853, which, by the confession of an able adversary, 
“not only obtained universal applause from his audience at the time, 
but changed the convictions of a large part of the nation, and turned, 
at least for seyeral years, a current of popular opinion which had 
seemed too powerful for any Minister to resist,” this volume gives 
us the most complete insight into the progress of the country during 
the last four years, and some very pregnant hints on that further ad- 





2 << Etudes sur la Systeme Penitentiare Irlandais.” Par M. Vander Brugghen. 
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3 “ Phe Financial Statements of 1853, 1860—3. To which isadded.a Speech on 
Tax Bills and on Charities, 1863.” By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Second 
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vance which may, under ordinary circumstances, be expected. This is 
not the place to analyse past Budgets or anticipate future ones; but 
on the principles involved in the celebrated speech on Charities, we can 
at least speak, and would fain induce every one in our power to revert 
to the masterly argument by which Mr. Gladstone, in 1863, appealed in 
vain to the equity, courage, and wisdom of the House of Commons. In 
none of his orations does he give so full a picture of his surprising 
powers, and on few points has he ever suffered so completely the fate 
of all those who are in advance of the general sentiment of their con- 
temporaries. The strength of amiable weakness was, perhaps, never 
before so fully shown as by the refusal of the House to be convinced 
by one of the most exhaustive arguments ever addressed to it. The 
equity, courage, and wisdom were all on the defeated side. It is true, 
the speech has one very characteristic defect—the orator thought more 
of his subject than of his hearers, and displayed by his tone that noble 
scorn of half arguments and inappropriate rhetoric which is so exaspe- 
rating to those on whom it falls ; but a defect so rooted in nobleness 
of character is a merit as rare as the intellectual powers with which it 
is associated. The eagerness with which all men watch the words of 
the “ great commoner” of our time will of itself ensure the careful pe- 
rusal of this volume with the close attention it demands and deserves. 
M. Le Play, who is well known from his careful studies of the con- 
dition of the working classes of Europe, in which, somewhat after the 
manner of Mr. Mayhew, he endeavours to point out the difficulties 
they have to contend with, and the most appropriate means for their re- 
moval, has published under the title of “La Réforme Sociale en 
France,” the general results of his reflections on the consequences of the 
various social arrangements to which he has given so long and so 
patient a consideration. He is of opinion that the time has arrived 
when the general theories of 1789 should be compared with the actual 
condition of the people who have been so long influenced by them, and 
hopes to be able to show that so far from having in any way advanced 
either their moral or material welfare, these theories have destroyed as 
many fruitful sources of improvement as they have removed obstacles 
to individual freedom. Like De Tocqueville, he mistrusts the 
advance of democracy in Europe, but, without De Tocqueville’s insight, 
he imagines that it may be possible to revert to those principles of patri- 
archal government and paternal authority, which can only be defended 
in theory so long as their usual practical consequences are resolutely 
ignored. For good or evil, the criticism of the eighteenth century 
has founded all moral and political speculation on the rights of indivi- 
duals, the family can no longer be accepted as the primary political 
‘ unit, the traditionary morality on which every social organization is 
founded cannot escape from the task of justifying itself. The appeal 
to the condition of the Russian and English peasantry, on which M. 
Le Play insists as representing the most progressive of their class in 
Europe, reposes upon an inadequate knowledge of their internal con- 
dition. The sense of personal dignity and independence, on which 
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alone any true progress can be founded, cannot be replaced by any re- 
currence to a system of feudal dependence, however {well organized. 
M. Le Play’s volumes abound in amiable sentiments, but are essentially 
retrograde in principle. With much that may be made useful as material 
for a history of what has been called social statics, it is utterly with- 
out insight into those principles which really give life to modern 
societies. Like many of his countrymen he is without faith in his co- 
temporaries, and looks upon society rather as an inert mass that must 
be watched over and governed, than as a living force whose laws must 
be studied that its life be not impeded. In one respect his volumes 
cannot be too highly praised; they are models of facile arrangement, 
and by an original system of reference between the paragraphs of 
which they are composed, they can be used with every convenience 
offered by a more formal cyclopzdia on their subject-matter. 

If there are any persons who think that the time has not long since 
past when it could be of any use to write of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
as a “swindler and assassin,’ they may find a full satisfaction in 
Prince Dolgoroukow’s’ virulent attack upon him, and on everyone who 
has at any time aided him in his unquestionable conspiracy against 
French liberty, or who has, since its success, taken office under the 
imperial régime. There has never been any scandalous report concern- 
ing the Bonaparte family, or affecting any prominent adherent to its 
fortunes, that is not hunted up in these two volumes, and reasserted 
as though there had never been any question of its truth. It is not 
by railing against or by calumniating his personal character that any 
harm can now-a-days be done to the French Emperor. His personal 
vices and virtues are lost sight of in the political consequences of his 
position and power. By this time he can afford to smile at mere 
abuse, else these volumes abound in libels which are not susceptible of 
proof, and could be made pregnant with personal ill-consequences to 
their authors. These are not the weapons with which French liberty 
can be reconquered ; and we cannot but give expression to a regret 
that Prince Dolgoroukow should so abuse the refuge of his English 
domicile. His attitude is not noble, and his book goes far to defeat 
its own purpose. 

In the preface to a volume on “the Confederate Secession,” the Mar- 
quis of Lothian‘ regrets the inappropriateness of its appearance at a time 
when there is such a wide-spread belief on both sides of the Atlantic 
that peace is not far distant. It would be well if the book were not 
otherwise inappropriate. Southerners must smile, even if they con- 
gratulate themselves, at his feeble advocacy, while it adds but another 
drop to that cup of mutual wrath which will surely one day have to be 
emptied both by America and England. Calm and cheap assertions 
of the right of revolt, supported by all the instances of just and suc- 
cessful ones, without an effort to display on what grounds the right 





8 “La France sous le Régime ‘Bonapartiate.” Par le Prince Dolgoroukow. 
Printed and published by Prince Peter Dolgoroukow, 14, Panton-street, Hay- 
market. 
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reposes in the case in question, is surely anything but a judicious 
mode of arguing a question that touches not only American liberty, 
but involves the most important results to the liberty of the whole 
world. But even if revolt be an admitted right, it must be allowed 
that the sovereign power is equally entitled to suppress it if possible. 
In the ultimate appeal all sovereignty reposes on force, and while the 
dispute is waiting its arbitrement, nothing but the strongest moral and 
political grounds are sufficient to justify more than the support of an 
enlightened sympathy. The one thing which America has desired is 
that sympathy, and the only thing she has feared has been foreign inter- 
vention. The South has longed for the latter, while it cynically de- 
spises the former. Had a knowledge of American politics been as 
general in England at the outbreak of the Southern rebellion as that 
rebellion is fast making it, there would have been but little vacillation 
in English opinion on the question now at issue between the North 
and South. It is quite surprising to us that anyone who has paid that 
attention to the subject which the author of this volume must neces- 
sarily have done, should endeavour to make it appear that the whole 
question between North and South is one of tariffs, that the North has 
played the part of a crafty Jacob taking advantage of a too generous 
Esau. Surely he must know—for no one writing on the subject has 
any right to be ignorant of it—that not a single tariff he blames as an 
act of injustice to the South was ever passed without a larger number 
of Southern votes in its favour than would have sufficed to throw out 
the Bill by which it became law. The attempt to make it appear that 
for years the South has been oppressed by the North is almost ludicrous 
in the face of their long-continued government of the whole Union. 
There is an extreme disingenuousness in bringing forward the desires 
expressed by Southern States to escape from the incubus of slavery as 
at all representing their present opinions. What Southern State has 
ever held such language during the present generation, or has allowed 
to any one the free expression of a doubt on the subject since Cotton 
became king ? The attempt made by the Marquis of Lothian to dis- 
cuss the question without allowing that the very basis and support of 
the Secession is to be found in the slave system of the South, is so 
simply futile and in such glaring contradiction with the opinions and 
manifestoes of the Southern leaders, that few except some hearty haters 
of the North will find any inducement to go through his pages. One 
extract alone will be suffieient to show the temper of this most inju- 
dicious production : the following picture of the North and South 
in the United States gives the keynote to the whole performance, 
-“ is the fullest advertisement of the kind of entertainment it 
ords. 


“One character is that of an open, free-handed, manly being, generally fond of 
pleasure, full of impulses, which, on the whole, are generous ones ; not deficient 
in ability, and ability sometimes of a high order, careless, self-confident, rather 
arrogant, and sometimes not ver oy myo The other is of a different type : 
cy cold-blooded, intensely selfish, clear in the perception of what he wants, 
and determined to get it at any cost ; often inferior to his antagonist in talent, 
but superior to him in the obstinacy with which he pursues his object—an 
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obstinacy which is rarely shaken by any feeling of mercy or by any shrinking 
from meanness or crime.” 

We should be very sorry to suppose that there were many English- 
men to whom the animus displayed in these lines would be any recom- 
mendation to further acquaintanceship with their author’s opinions. Of 
course, we have not far to seek for their origin—they are the natural 
product of a sentimental ignorance: the blood of the old Cavaliers is 
supposed to How in the veins of Virginians and Carolinians, while the 
Northern States are but New England Puritans; we should be glad to 
know how many of what are called the Southern aristocracy (by as bold 
an abuse of the word as ever was ventured on), can trace this origin to 
which such virtue is attributed. The slightest acquaintance with South- 
ern society is sufficient to make it manifest that the good and bad quali- 
ties of its members are to be attributed to much more recent and 
still present conditions. They are all referable to the presence of a 
servile population, and the qualities which are the natural result of an 
ever-present sense of mastership, result in a form of character which, 
whether it developes itself in an educated orin an ignorant mind, is in 
such fundamental antagonism to every feeling of the Northern States, 
that sooner or later the irrepressible conflict must have broken out. 

On this point we can recommend the perusal of a small pamphlet by 
Mr. Partridge ;7 though written in a spasmodic and high philosophical 
vein, and with an amount of prophetic dogmatism that will be 
pleasing to very few ; still the main issues are clearly seized, and the 
true nature of the problem now being worked out in America is stated. 
This is simply, whether there is yet upon the face of the earth a great 
nation that can be governed successfully on Democratic principles ; this 
has been doubted here by a very influential school of spurious gentility: 
but the only doubt which can be entertained by thoughtful men, is 
not one of the ultimate success of such Governments, but only whether 
any existing community is yet ripe for it. This we believe America 
will show us. The North have pledged themselves by the re-election 
of a pledged man, that, having put their hands to the plough, they 
will not look back. 

But a better antidote to such books as the Marquis of Lothian’s 
will be found in a most excellent and exhaustive answer to the 
arguments of his school, by Dr. F. W. Sargent of Philadelphia’ 
In this able and most temperate pamphlet, all the usual argu- 
ments in favour of the South are met and most conclusively an- 
swered. The history of Southern aggression on the Constitution 
is given in the fullest manner. ‘The fallacies on which the so- 
called right of Secession is supported are exposed, and its nature, 
purposes, and origin displayed by quotations from the works or expres- 
sions of the leading men of the South. The author, in ashort preface, 
asks for a candid reading, and declares himself, as every page shows 





7 “The False Nation and its Bases; or, Why the South can’t Stand.” By 
J. Arthur Partridge. London: E. Stanford. 1864. 

8 «England, the United States, and the Southern Confederacy.” By F. W. 
Sargent, M.D. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 1864, 
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him, to be animated by the sincere desire and hope of contributing to 
lessen the ill-feeling which exists in Great Britain against the United 
States. Wherever he may meet with the candour he asks for, he cannot 
fail also to reap in some degree the result to which he aspires. He 
is never bitter, in spite of the disappointed hope which he shows with 
so many Americans, that England at least would have recognised the 
greatness of the principles involved in the struggle of the North. 
This recognition will come at last, but how ungratefully, when it 
will only appear as the homage to success. That England should 
have been so backward in this recognition, we look upon as the greatest 
misfortune of the present century. 

One of the favourite arguments of the adversaries of the North in 
this country is drawn from an impatience of direct taxation assumed to 
exist in the United States. On this subject a much fairer estimate of 
American opinion may be arrived at from some able papers by Mr. F. 
G. Hazard, which have been reprinted by the bankers of New York.® 
It can hardly be denied that in no country whatever does there exist 
a greater possibility of retrenchment in the expenditure of the bulk of 
the population. And now that the North has unequivocaily settled 
down to the prosecution of the war, it is not to be supposed that a 
system of taxation which, during the early differences of opinion, could 
hardly have been ventured on by auy prudent statesman, will be much 
longer refrained from ; and these papers give avery useful insight into 
the probable temper with which it would be received. 

Colonel Robert L. de Coin is a Southerner, and has himself driven a 
plough over a cotton-field. He is consequently as capable of forming 
an opinion on the cultivation and the history of the plant!° as a Hert- 
fordshire farmer is of expressing himself on the merits of an improved 
agriculture. Indeed, he talks like one of the last generation, and is 
full of contempt for theorists and scientific analysts. Has he not 
travelled through all the States of the South, and seen with his own 
eyes? We shrink from the impertinence of differing from him, as we 
should from the temerity of questioning the prevailing opinions at an 
agricultural dinner when the convives have well drunk. On the general 
demerits of the book there can be but one opinion—a more loose, 
wandering, inexact, and vapouring production has, perhaps, not yet 
been printed on the condition of the Southern States of America. The 
bald jokes and feeble irony, varied with patches of most American fine 
writing, are, perhaps, without example. He looks forward to the utter 
destruction of the cotton-trade of the South, and has turned his atten- 
tion to the possibility of replacing it from fresh fields in Australia, 
where, he says, that such conditions as he can recognise are abundantly 
present for an unlimited growth of the kind called “ middling uplands.” 
He leaves upon his readers’ minds the impression that he has some 
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project of this kind in view. We wish him no worse than success in 
such an undertaking. 

Mr. Lowell, the author of the “ Biglow Papers,’’ who has so great 
and well-deserved a reputation among us as a political satirist, has pub- 
lished a small volume of miscellaneous reflections, which he calls “ Fire- 
side Travels.”!!_ They are far too elaborate and over-wrought to 
retain much flavour of the open air. In spite of a constant effort to 
be free and natural, the professor is in continual conflict with the 
humorist. The first of these sketches consists of remembrances of 
Cambridge thirty years ago, and gives such a picture of the American 
University as might be expected in the affectionately ironical treat- 
ment of the scenes of his youth by so clever a man. These sketches 
are addressed to a friend in Rome. “The Edelmann Storg,” we 
must confess, rather puzzles us by the affectation which thus puts 
forth the nobility of an old associate while withholding the special title 
which would appear so much more natural. “The Moosehead Journal” 
and “At Sea” appear to us the most genial of these “ Fireside 
Travels :” the former especially contains many indications of the effect 
of American institutions on the feelings and manners of the people, 
which are interesting and engaging. The two concluding parts are 
concerned with reminiscences of a tour in Italy, and treat rather of the 
people than the places: quaz:.!: with vetturini and incidents in the 
streets often offer him the material for striking pictures. There is, 
however, too evident an effort to say something fresh on these well- 
worn themes, and occasionally he indulges in a very hazardous witti- 
cism. There are few such flagrant instances as the following, which 
reaches to the very depth of bathos and bad taste ; how little, too, the 
criticism of an artificial enthusiasm is in place in such an elaborate 
renunciation of it, is manifest to any one :— 

“T shall not say anything about “Tivoli. A waterfall in type is likely to be 
a trifle stiffish, Old associations and modern beauty; nature and artifice; 
worship that has passed away and religion that abides for ever; the green 

ush of the deeper torrent and the white evanescence of innumerable cascades, 

elicately palpitant as a fall of Northern lights; the descendants of Sabine 
pigeons flashing up to immemorial dovecots, for centuries inaccessible to man, 
trooping with noisy rooks and daws; the fitful roar and the silently hovering 
iris ; which, borne by the wind across the face of the cliff, transmutes the tra- 
vertine to momentary opal, and whose dimmed ghost haunts the moonlight— 
as well attempt to describe to a Papuan savage that wondrous ode of Words- 
worth’s which rouses and stirs in the soul all its dormant instincts of resurrec- 
tion as with a sound of the last trumpet. No; it is impossible. Even Byron's 
pump sucks sometimes, and gives an unpleasant dry wheeze, especially, as it 
seems to me, at Terni. It is guide-book poetry, enthusiasm manufactured by 
the yard, which the hurried traveller (John and Jonathan are always ina hurry 
when they turn peripatetics) puts on when he has not a rag of private imag)- 
nation to cover his nakedness withal. It must be a queer kind of love that 
could ‘watch madness with unalterable mien,’ when the patient, whom any 
competent physician would have ordered into a strait-waistcoat long ago, has 
shivered himself to powder down a precipice. But there is no madness in the 
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matter. Velino goes over in his full senses, and knows perfectly well that he 
shall not be hurt ; that his broken fragments will unite more glibly than the 
head and neck of Orriolo. He leaps exultant, as to his proper doom and ful- 
filment, and out of the mere waste and spray of his glory the god of sunshine 
and song builds over the crowning moment of his destiny a triumphal arch be- 
yond the reach of time and of decay. But Milton is the only man who has got 
much poetry out of a cataract,—and that was a cataract in his eye.” 

A deeper descent was, perhaps, never ventured on for so poor a joke; 
but, as we have said, this is the worst, and we hope it will not frighten, 
as it well might, many a reader of a refined taste from the many excel- 
lent things which are also said in Mr. Lowell’s book. 

In her brief notes on politics, places, and people in Italy,!? Miss 
Cobbe brings together, from Government Reports and personal inquiry, 
a large amount of information on the progress made by the Italian 
Government in the difficult task of organizing the new kingdom. In 
afew pages she reviews the energetic efforts which have been made, 
and not without the fairest prospect of success, to improve the means 
of communication between the different parts of the country, and 
shows by the clearest examples how important a part, in the possibility 
of a hearty future union, will be played by any efficient system of 
roads. It seems at first sight but a humble ambition, but a moment’s 
reflection, whether on the past history of the country or its present 
condition, cannot fail to show the paramount importance of the improve- 
ments in progress. The new school system will soon bring men’s minds 
together as the increased facilities of intercourse enable them to com- 
pare the advantages derived from the smallest instruction when com- 
pared with the absolute ignorance which has been so long cultivated 
by the reigning powers of the Southern States. The army which is 
so greatly in excess of the pecuniary resources of the kingdom is, after 
all, one of the most educative institutions within its limits, as it not 
only absorbs a large part of the lawless population which have been so 
unscrupulously made use of by the deposed dynasty of Naples; but 
while giving + ten Sh instruction to the recruits, and bringing about 
a sense of allegiance to a common country, it, by the present use to 
which it is put, holds up the idea of law to a population that Has been 
long accustomed to look to nothing but its own passions on the one 
hand, and the oppression of the Executive on the other. Many curious 
statistics will be found in Miss Cobbe’s pages on the condition of the 
press and on the effects of trial by jury. It was hardly to be expected 
that a woman writing on Italy should refrain from calling attention to 
the dangers which threaten Italy from Italian women. ‘They have so 
long been left in the hands of the priests, that it is not to be expected 
they should emancipate themselves as quickly as their husbands and 
brothers. For insisting on the unquestionable dangers and difficulties 
which must arise in any community in which men and women are 
educated on totally different principles, Miss Cobbe has been very un- 
fairly ridiculed. ‘The lesson so glaringly taught by the condition of 
Italian women is not without its warnings to ourselves, and her enthu- 
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siastic aspirations are much less out of place than the statu-quo-ite argu- 
ments of her critic. The second half of this volume is less i 
and more diffuse, and it may be questioned whether the habit of taking 
notes of visits paid to celebrated persons and afterwards publishing 
them is, except in very rare cases, justifiable; not that there are any 
flagrant indiscretions in those pictures which Miss Cobbe draws of the 
entourage of several notable people who have chosen to reside in Italy, 
though we can hardly imagine that any amount of amiable and lauda- 
tory description can be agreeable to those whose privacy is, after all; 
more or less violated. One excellent witticism which she heard from 
the mouth of M. d’Azeglio is worth reporting. The conversation turn- 
ing on miracles, he exclaimed, “ Ah! je n’en crois rien. Ce sont des 
coups d’état célestes.”’ On the whole, this volume is less satisfactory 
than the “ Cities of the Past,” and, in spite of many beauties, will force 
her friends to confess that she runs a risk of being tempted to write 
too fast and too much. 

Another book throwing great light upon the condition of Italy is 
Mr. Hilton’s account of brigandage in the South.” He does not con- 
fine himself to the conflict now waging against it by the Government, 
but traces back its history to the most ancient time, showing it to be 
the natural consequence of the oppressions to which the peasantry of 
Southern Italy have im all times been more or less exposed. The con- 
centration of the land in comparatively few hands, and the miserable 
poverty of those who cultivate it for its possessors, joined to the abso- 
lute impossibility of obtaining redress for the most flagrant wrongs, 
have thrown a halo of romance round the excesses of those more 
violent natures who have taken the law into their own hands in the 
despair of ever otherwise finding it on their side. The inaccessible 
country, the ignorance of its inhabitants (not two per cent. of the 
rural population can read or write), the frequent general pardons, dis- 
turbing all sense of the moral enormity of the crimes overlooked by 
them, on the one hand tempt to such a life, and on the other weaken 
that sense of public reprobation which alone is sufficient utterly to put 
a stop to a practice which has for centuries been native to the country. 
Military suppression, which under Murat was so remarkably carried 
out by General Manhés, has, whenever it has been tried, proved but a 
temporary cure. The disease lies too deep for any such outward reme- 
dies, unless they be followed up by giving the peasantry an interest in 
the land they cultivate, and security during the interval which must 
elapse before they can feel confidence in their new situations. This is 
abundantly evident from the most interesting details which Mr. Hilton 
has gathered together from the best Italian sources. He gives the 
history of all the most celebrated brigands, and many tales of the 
frightful atrocities which they have committed. Some of the most 
revolting are quite recent, and are clearly brought home to the wretched 
partisans of the Bourbon family, whose complicity is displayed by the 
fullest documentary evidence. Mr. Hilton also gives very full and 
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rgu- | interesting particulars of that most curious thieves’ organization called 
tical § the Camorra, which is, in fact, the brigandage of towns, but forced to 
ting put on more regular forms by the proximity of the civil power, which, 
ing however, has not disdained to make terms with these exactors of black 






any f mail. It is but too evident that a thorough cure of this chronic Italian 
the J evil isimpossible so long as the Roman State offers a sure refuge to the 
aly, f bands which are hunted to its frontiers. IPf this monstrous sanctuary 
da- § were no longer accessible, a short period of rigorous military pursuit 






of existing bands, followed up by the increased opportunities of honest 
employment which are offered by the public works set on foot by the 
Italian Government, would soon give the country breathing-time to 









les | appreciate a state of general security and resulting prosperity that 
ry ff would be too much valued on its own account to admit of that sym- 
ce §f pathy with brigandage on the part of the rural population, without 
ite § which it cannot possibly exist. 





Mr. Baines’s journey to Lake Ngami and the Victoria Falls! is one 
of those tedious log-books in which the reader has to plod through 
the daily ineidents which befal the traveller, every one of which is 
scrupulously set down lest anything should escape which may be of 
use to others in like circumstances. On this principle, nothing is treated 
ina natural order, and no subject taken up on its own account, but 
information on the condition of the natives, on their habits, motives, 
superstitions, and mode of government, are all left to the chance 
medley of daily incident, from which the reader must gather his general 
impressions as he best may or can. This way of giving an account of 
strange countries visited is now becoming so common that it threatens 
ere long to be the opprobrium of our literature. No French or Germam 
writer would venture to appear before his public in such an intellectual 
deshabille. What such books gain in bulk and apparent importance, 
they lose in readers, and consequent usefulness and influence. The 
journey due East across Africa, from Walvisch Bay to the Victoria 
Falls, is no new route, nor is it an extraordinarily difficult one, it being 
tolerably frequented by ivory-dealers and hunters. The main obstacles 
are found in the thieving and extortion of the natives and their chiefs. 
The main results of the present journey are a carefully laid-down route, 
with distances, and notices of water where accessible. The author being 
a very competent artist, has adorned his volume with some very excel- 
lent and characteristic sketches of the different tribes among whom he 
stayed, and with specimens of the birdsand animals of the country,which 
are full of life and movement. His bird’s-eye view of the Victoria Falls 
taken from the opposite side to that given by Livingstone, is certainly 
much finer, and conveys at once a full insight into the strange 
formation to which they owe their existence far better than could be 
done by volumes of description. It was Mr. Baines’s intention to 
have sailed down the Zambesi to its outlet in the Indian Ocean ; and 
he had painfully constructed two copper boats, drawing but a few 
inches of water, hoping by joining them together with a sort of deck, 
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after the manner of the South Sea Islanders, te have overcome the 
difficulties of his proposed navigation; but fever, famine, and the 
murder of some of his attendants, forced him to retrace his steps just 


as he was about to embark on the Zambesi. The eighteen months’, 


journal, which has been published by his relations at home, breaks off 
on his arrival at the Falls. We have said it is very tedious as a whole, 
but we by no means intend to convey the notion that it is without 
passages of interest or value, while the author’s constant cheerfulness 
and readiness in. encountering the numerous and varied hardships 
of such a journey leave the most favourable impression even upon 
those who are obliged to peruse every instance in which they were 
put to the proof. 

Captain Burton’s opinions about our “ Black Brother” are pretty 
well known. There are few who have enjoyed such opportunities of 
making his acquaintance, and fewer still who have had the frankness 
to tell the complete truth. It is full time that anti-slavery opinions 
should disembarrass themselves of a great deal that has been said on 
theological grounds against the servile labour to which the black 
races have been so long condemned. Slavery is more utterly con- 
demned by its effect on the master than by the general fate of those 
blacks who are subjected toit. The slave-owner and slave-driver are 
more regretable results of the trade in human beings, because they 
are the degradation of that which might have been better than any 
well-fed and decently-clothed negro, who in all probability is, on the 
whole, superior to his degraded brethren in their native country. 
The first of ordinances, that in the sweat of his brow a man shall 
eat his bread, instead of being a curse, lies at the bottom of his only 
true happiness; such bread only is wholesome, and the strongest 
argument against the system of slavery is that it obscures one of the 
greatest of truths. We have made these remarks because Captain 
Burton, in his account of his visit to Dahome,} is but too willing to 
maintain that slavery is good enough for the people he visited, and 
that as they are all slaves at home, it is but a change of masters to 
which they were subjected, when sold by their own kings, and often 
a change for the better. In December of last year he left Wydah to 
convey the presents which had been promised to the King of Dahome 
by Commodore Wilmot, and to endeavour to persuade the king to 
relinquish the slave-trade and the Great Custom of his country. 
Although Agbome, the capital, is little {more than sixty miles dis- 
tant from the coast, the tedious journey was not accomplished under 
six days. Captain Burton seems determined that his account shall be 
as tedious to his readers as he found the road itself. He spares them 
no barbarous ceremonial, and even interrupts himself in his account of 
their infinite insignificance with linguistic discussions on a language 
that has never been written, quarrelling with the ears of his prede- 
cessors as often as with their mistakes. He takes for his motto 
Gilbert White’s saying, that “Every kingdom and every province 
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should have its own monographer,” and gives us a most conscientious 
one of the expiring kingdom of Dahome, in which he reduces to its 
due proportions the famous Amazon army, and the still more famous 


‘Great Custom. He fully shows that “It is no mere lust of blood, 


nor delight in torture and death, that underlies the rite in these 
lands. ‘The king has to perform a disagreeable task over his ancestral 
graves, and he does it. His subjects would deem it impious were he 
to curtail or omit the performance; and suddenly to suppress it would 
be as if an European monarch were forcibly to abolish prayers for the 
dead.”” He had to wait for two months at Agbome before he was 
‘allowed to deliver his message ; in this interval he sufficiently mastered 
the language to be sure that it was correctly delivered. ‘The result, 
he frankly confesses, was utter failure on every point; every requisi- 
tion was eluded, and the only seriousness displayed by the king was 
on the point of further presents, which might be extracted from the 
English Government. During Captain Burton’s stay the king was pre- 
paring for an attack on Abeokuta, before which town he was utterly 
defeated in March last; and it will be some time before he will 
recover from the losses then sustained. Few who read these volumes 
will be inclined to think that Captain Burton exaggerates when he 
details the mixture of horrors and meanness, of mingled puerility and 
brutality, of ferocity and politeness, which constitute the main 
features of the picture he had to draw. But it must be confessed that 
the subject seems to oppress him, and to afflict him with a tediousness 
which few would have expected at his hands. 

The Nile controversy seems to us closed by the publication of Cap- 
tain Burton’s notice of his rival’s paper in the Journal of the Royals 
Geographical Society.1® No one can doubt that it would have been 
far more agreeable to him to have met Captain Speke on the platform 
and to have argued out the whole matter before the scientific body 
assembled at Bath in September last. The lamentable event, however, 
which prevented this personal controversy, however it may have ren- 
dered out of place all the personal elements which were involved in 
it, could not excuse Captain Burton from the full statement of the 
scientific grounds of their difference. ‘This he has done in a memoir, 
read before the Royal Geographical Society in November last. While 
giving Captain Speke due credit for the energy, courage, and persevere 
ance which he displayed, he contributes his testimony to that general 
verdict which has been passed upon Captain Speke’s assumed discovery 
by all Continental geographers. It is so short a time since we entered 
very fully, in this journal, into the grounds which unfortunately too 
abundantly exist for abstaining from that chorus of congratulation 
with which Captain Speke’s book was at first received, that we need 
not here repeat what was then so fully stated. Captain Burton’s 
memoir has been published by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers, together with 
the letters of Mr. James Macqueen on the same subject. As these last 
were published during, Captain Speke’s life, there was then no reason 
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to expunge all personal reflections, and it must be confessed that 
Captain Speke’s pages were singularly provocative of such treatment. 
Few passages in his book read more unsatisfactory than those which 
reflected on Mr. Petherick, and it is only common justice to that 
gentleman to indicate the complete answer and defence which is to be 
found in the second part of the present volume. A comparison of the 
two maps which it contains will greatly assist those who wish to ascer- 
tain what has been really won for the geographical knowledge of the 
district, Captain Speke’s sketch-map being printed face to face with 
that recently published by Dr. Beke in his lecture before the London 
Institution on the Source of the Nile. 

In 1863 M. Vambéry was sent by the Hungarian Academy of Pesth 
to investigate the affinities between the languages of his native country 
and those spoken in their native sites in Central Asia. A more perilous 
undertaking in the interest of science was perhaps never entered on.!7 
The very names of Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand are so associated 
with danger and difficulty, that no European who is not prepared to 
take his life in his hand can venture to visit them. Except as a 
conqueror or beggar, these countries are absolutely inaccessible. M. 
Vambéry prepared himself, by a study of the Eastern languages, to 
assume what amdéunted to the latter character. In Constantinople he 
so perfected himself in the Turkish language that he passed there for 
a Turk. By assuming the character of a Dervish, he hoped to impose 
upon all the Mahometan populations he proposed visiting. In spite 
of the constant suspicion to which his features and complexion exposed 
him, he at last succeeded in accomplishing his purpose. Pending the 
publication of the philological results of his journey, he has published 
a highly interesting account of the countries visited by him. He first 
proceeded to Teheran, where he had for some time to wait a fitting 
opportunity to enter on his adventurous journey. ‘This at last offered 
itself in a company of Hadjis, or pilgrims, on their return to Khokand 
from Mecca. By representing himself to them as a pious Mussulman, 
desirous of visiting the tomb of a celebrated saint in Samarcand, he 
induced them to take him into their company, and by his familiarity 
with their sacred writings was enabled to support the character he had 
assumed under the most trying circumstances. Indeed, nothing but 
his intimate knowledge of the Koran and the sacred writings of their 
faith could have saved him, on the frequent occasions when his general 
appearance aroused suspicion. The hardships encountered on his jour- 
ney were in no degree less than the dangers to which he was daily ex- 
posed. The poverty he was obliged to assume in his character of 
Dervish, of itself involved an amount of suffering only endurable on 
account of the comparative security it afforded. It is surprising that, 
travelling as he did without a shirt, and secreting such writing mate- 
rials as he dared to carry with him in his girdle, he should be able to 
give so full and satisfactory an account of the various tribes among 
whom he spent such an eventful year. He left Persia by its north- 
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eastern frontier on the Caspian Sea, and found a most hospitable re- 
ception among the predatory Turkomans who infest the whole eastern 
frontier of Persia. These warlike tribes, who live entirely by plun- 
dering their neighbours, seem to have impressed him most favourably. 
Cruel beyond measure to their captives, they are most hospitable and 
generous in their own villages, or rather camps. Among them, his 
assumed character afforded him a complete passport, and enabled him, 
from the familiar intercourse it allowed, to observe every particular of 
their life and customs with a closeness that would have been otherwise 
impossible. His minute account of the dangers of a journey through 
the desert between the Caspian and Khiva brings every incident of 
Eastern travel most vividly before his readers. On his arrival in this 
town, he was exposed to great danger by the denunciation of a mali- 
cious Afghan, who was of his caravan, but extricated himself, as he 
always succeeded in doing, by the completeness with which he main- 
tained his sacred character. Nothing gives a greater proof of the ex- 
treme danger to which he was exposed than the constant suspicion to. 
which his complexion and physiognomy exposed him; and certainly 
nothing would have preserved him from death or slavery, had he not, 
by his intimate acquaintance with Mahometan literature, been enabled 
to allay all doubts as soon as they were expressed. Between Khiva 
and Bokhara, he and his whole company very nearly perished by a 
sandstorm in the deserts, on the confines of the latter state. While. 
here, he was naturally anxious to learn some particulars of the fate of 
Stoddart and Conolly, but could not do so without betraying himself. 
Leaving Bokhara, still in company with the Khokandi pilgrims, he 
proceeded to Samarcand, where he parted with men who, in spite of 
every difference of culture and race, had endeared themselves to him 
by the greatest kindness. From this point he returned to Europe by 
Herat, Meshed, and Teheran, having in the course of ten months ac- 
complished a journey in which no European before him had succeeded. 
In his pages will be found a most complete account of the politics of 
Central Asia, and a more full description of the manners and customs 
of the various countries through which he passed, than is perhaps any- 

where else to be found. The relations in which these States stand to 
Persia, Russia, and China, are treated by him with a fulness and mode- 
tation that is as engaging as instructive. His style is vivid and clear, 
while his descriptions bring the scenes and events he narrates before 
his readers with singular completeness and power. His political 

opinions are manifestly unprejudiced, and are always supported by the 
reasons which have led to their adoption. Although he believes in the 

slow but certain progress of Russia to the conquest of those districts, 

he does so in no alarmist spirit, and leaves the ultimate policy which 

that advance may force upon England to be determined, as he says, by 

those who are something else than dervishes. In the meanwhile, he is 

to be congratulated that he has been enabled, not only to return from 

those countries, but to furnish Europe with the most complete and 

satisfactory account of them which we possess. 


The progress of Russia is treated in a very different temper by the 
UR 
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author of a pamphlet’ just published by W. Ridgway.!8 The recent 
conquest of Khokand by the Russians would perhaps have given 
still greater force to all the arguments drawn from the pressure ex- 
erted by them on the North of Persia, and have revealed fresh 
reasons for dreading that Russian propagandism on the part of the 
Armenians which the author states to have been incessant since 
the Czar has acquired his present predominance in the seat of their 
race. The facts, however, are indubitable, that Russia is making a 
rapid progress to the Oxus, and that she now threatens us, however 
distantly, by Cashmere, as well as by Herat and Afghanistan. It is 
true, the cloud is no bigger than a man’s hand, and in all human 
probability it will be many generations before it blackens our political 
sky. Still, the countries through which she has to approach our fron- 
tiers in India, are so little known, and have for so many centuries 
been inaccessible to European travellers, that any information about 
them must be welcome, not only to the political thinker, but to 
those who concern themselves with geographical and ethnographi- 
eal inquiries. It would be indeed a strange phenomenon if West- 
ern civilization should again be threatened from those elevated plains 
whose inhabitants have once before laid it in ashes. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder have published a little volume of advice to 
ladies about to proceed to India.!¥ It is written by one who has felt 
the need of information on the infinite multitude of trifles which go 
to the attainment of domestic comfort in a foreign country and 
climate. In the main, it is addressed to the wives of officers in the 
army, but of course this does but render the book more complete in 
one sense, though less adapted to the exigence of ladies at each of the 
presidential towns, where European comforts are more accessible, and 
less need is felt of those contrivances for dispensing with them, with 
which this little volume abounds. 

The Chronicle of Cieza de Leon, has just been issued to its sub- 
seribers, by the Hakluyt Society, very excellently translated and 
edited by Mr. C. R. Markham.” Of the interest of this Chronicle 
there can be no doubt. The high esteem in which its author was held 
by Mr. Prescott is well known. The first part, which is a topo- 
graphical and geographical account of the countries in question, is 
all that was ever published by the author, though he completed the 
manuscript of three other parts which treated of the government of the 
Incas, of the discovery and conquest of Peru, and of the resulting Civil 
Wars. The interest of the present volume is not confined to the impartial 
and judicious accounts of the state of the native populations in the 
16th century, but is greatly increased by the naive picture the author 
draws of the strange mixture of self-devotion and treachery, of absorb- 
ing faith and relentless pursuit of personal gain, which characterized 





18 “The Russian Agents in India.” By a Traveller from the East. London: 
W. Ridgway. 1864. 

w “The ae in India.” By a Lady Resident. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1864. 

2 “The Travels of Pedro de Cieza de Leon, a.D. 1532-50.” Translated and 
edited by C. R. Markham, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., for the Hakluyt Society. 1864. 
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that greatest and last achievement of medieval faith. The indirect 
revelations of European sentiment are now, after a lapse of three 
centuries, as valuable and curious as the facts which the Chronicle 
preserves, concerning the strange civilization which was so soon to be 
destroyed in the interest of the invaders. The care and judgment 
displayed in Mr. Markham’s Introduction and Notes are worthy of 
the highest praise. 

Mr. Madden’s excellent “ History of the Jewish Coinage” *! almost 
amounts to a connexion between the Old and New Testaments. Strictly 
speaking, Jewish coins are confined to those struck by the Maccabean 
family, but few of his readers will regret that Mr. Madden has thought 
proper to include in his account all the extant coins which can be con- 
nected with Judza either by the Tetrarchs or Roman Emperors. In his 
preliminary chapters he gives the fullest particulars of the means em- 
ployed in exchange before the use of coined money, and in his supple- 
ments, very Jearned and laborious investigations into ancient standards of 
weight, deduced from those curious bronze lions which Mr, Layard 
brought from Nineveh. 

Mr. Browne’s “Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the Divorce” 
Court” is a remarkably lucid and well-arranged account of the machinery 
of its administration. It belongs to more professional journals to pro- 
nounce on its legal merits, but in every other respect it seems to us a 
model of perspicuity and completeness. The alphabetical and systematic 
indices leave nothing to be desired that can facilitate its use. 

The second appearance of Mr. Giddings’ useful and laborious “ Index 
to the ‘ Times’ ’’”* seems to indicate that this arduous undertaking has 
met with some degree of the support it undoubtedly deserves. Both in 
arrangement and in the system adopted to facilitate reference to the 
cumbrous files of the paper, it is singularly clear, and cannot fail to be of 
the utmost use, as it affords a complete guide through what would 
otherwise be an inextricable labyrinth. 

“Our House and Garden,” by Mr. Johnson,” is an enlargement of 
the old story “Eyes and no Eyes, or the Art of Seeing.” He meets his 
reader as he gets out of bed in the morning, and gives him a scientific 
lecture on everything in the bed-room, is full of excellent doctrine on 
the benefit of ventilation, on the merits of soft water, and manages to 
start, like an instructive papa, from the teapot (when the breakfast-room 
is reached) to the end of the earth. In this way the dinner-table and 
garden are made the means of starting all kinds of scientific gossip, 
being used as pegs on which to hang numerous domestic receipts, many 
of which are useful enough. 








*\ “ History of Jewish Coinage, and of Money in the Old and New Testaments.” 
By F. W. Madden, M.R.S.L. London: B. Quaritch. 1864. 

® “A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of the Court for Divorce apd 
Matrimonial Causes,” &c. By George Browne, Esq., B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: H. Sweet. 1864. 
B.. ‘* An Index to the Times of 1863.” By J.Giddings. London: W. Freeman. 
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Them.” By Cuthbert W. Johnson, F.R.S. London: W. Ridgway. 1864. 
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N his “ Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century,’! M. Boillot aims 
at furnishing us not only with an account of the present state of 
Astronomical Science, but also with a sketch of the numerous steps by 
which it has attained to that condition. Having indicated the nature 
and objects of the science of astronomy, and referred very briefly to 
some of the absurdities of astrology in his first chapter, our author, in 
the three following chapters, gives a succinct general history of astro- 
nomy down to the period of the death of Newton. In his fifth chapter 
M. Boillot strikes, as it were, into aside-path, and discusses the history 
of our knowledge of comets up to the close of the eighteenth century ; 
but in the sixth he returns to the main road, and carefully indicates 
the principal discoveries by which the progress of astronomy has been 
secured. M. Boillot has treated the vast and complex subject which 
he has taken for his theme in a manner to render it at once clear and 
interesting. His little volume will be found to constitute an admi- 
rable guide to a general knowledge of astronomy. 

As a practical guide for the amateur, Mr. Darby’s “ Astronomical 
Observer’ may also be recommended, as it contains a series of direc- 
tions by which the more interesting objects visible in the northern 
heavens may be displayed without much difficulty even with a common 
telescope not equatorially mounted. The greater part of the book 
consists of a list, arranged in the alphabetical order of the constella- 
tions, of the principal nebulz, clusters and double stars visible in 50° 
N. lat., with indications not only of their declinations and right ascen- 
sions, but also of the means of finding these objects by their position 
relative to the better known stars. ach constellation is also briefly 
described, with the time of its rising, setting, and culmination in the 
above latitude. The introductory portion of Mr. Darby’s work includes 
some directions for the management of the telescope, which will be 
found very useful by the amateur ; and also several tables of test-objects, 
star-positions, &¢., which will add greatly to the practical value of the 
book. The author has thought proper to commence with a sort of 
historical sketch of astronomy, in which we find some curious state- 
ments. Thus Mr. Darby ascribes transcendent astronomical know- 
ledge to both Abraham and Job, and declares, on the authority of 
Josephus, that “God indulged the antediluvians with a very long life 
in order that they might bring astronomy and geometry to perfection.” 
As the author is a clergyman, these, and some similar pieces of the 
rubbish of Biblical learning, may perhaps be pardoned ; but we hardly 
know what to say to him when having declared that “to Egypt, the 
oldest of the nations, belongs the honour of producing the most emi- 
nent astronomers of ancient times,” he proceeds to cite, as examples 





1 “TAstronomie au XIX°. Sitcle.” Par A. Boillot. Paris: Didier. 1864. 
2 “The Astronomical Observer: a Handbook to the Observatory and Common 
Telescope.” By W. A.-Darby, M.A., F.R.A.S. London : Hardwicke. 1864. 
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of these, a series of Greek philosophers, “ Pythagoras, Euclid, Archi- 
medes, Eratosthenes, Ptolemy, and Hipparchus,” all of whom, he says, 
were of the Alexandrian school, although Pythagoras died nearly two 
centuries before Alexandria itself was founded. Mr. Darby had no 
occasion to refer to the ancient history of astronomy, but, as he has 
chosen to do so, he should have taken care that his statements were 
correct. 

M. Boillot, in his little work above mentioned, says, with regard to 
astrology, that “It is not certain that its traces have been completely 
effaced even among the most civilized European nations ;” and in two 
works by a Mr. Christopher Cooke, we have sufficient evidence of the 
truth of this statement with respect to ourselves. The title of the 
most pretentious of these books, “Curiosities of Occult Literature,’’* 
hardly gives one a fair notion of its contents; it is rather a history of 
the author’s life and doings since he became acquainted with that 
mysterious individual, the compiler of “ Zadkiel’s Almanack,” in the 
year 1849. This acquaintance appears to have been rather a disastrous 
one for Mr. Cooke. We find him at its commencement in practice as 
a solicitor, with a reversionary title to the very respectable sum of 
10,0002. Consols ; by the advantageous process of acting as solicitor, 
or director, to two or three ingenious companies, chiefly set on foot by 
his friend “ Zadkiel,”’ we find this sum finally reduced to about 26004. 
the balance of capital which, as he says, he received in 1859 from his 
“terrestrial guardians.” The details of the affairs of the companies 
with which Mr. Cooke was connected, and for which he seems to have 
furnished most of the available capital, are related by him in this book 
with a naive simplicity which renders them as amusing as the proceed- 
ings of the Independent West Diddlesex, or the Anglo-Bengalee As- 
surance Companies, and he crowns all by expressing an opinion, in his 
preface, that the evident desire of Lieutenant Morrison (Zadkiel) to 
associate him with these speculations, was due to a wish “ to judge, as 
time should progress, how far events would agree with his astrological 
opinions.” ‘The author’s ostensible purpose in publishing this book is 
to induce the public and the Legislature to reconsider the state of the 
laws relating to astrologers. To do this, one would think he should 
have adduced some arguments in proof of the value of the pretended 
science. In compliance with his request we have read his book through, 
but cannot find a single statement deserving notice in support of his 
view of the matter. ‘The argument to be drawn from his experience 
is quite a different affair, and seems to us to go all the other way. 
The “Astrology in a Nut-shell”’* of the same author is a letter ad- 
dressed to Alderman Humphrey on the occasion of some remarks made 
by him in connexion with the death of the late Prince Consort. ‘The 
pamphlet is worthy of the aldermanic wisdom that called it forth. 

Of M. Du Moncel’s “ Treatise on the Electric Telegraph,”’® we can 
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do little more than say that it is an exhaustive manual of the theory 
and practice of that most wonderful modern application of science to 
the benefit of mankind, as it is impossible within the limits of 
a short notice to give more than an outline of its multifarious 
contents. In his first part he clears his way to the practical 
department of his subject, by discussing the general phenomena 
of electricity and electro-magnetism, and the theoretical laws of 
their action, but at the same time gives the greatest extension to 
those questions which relate more especially to the telegraph. The 
second part of the work is devoted to the consideration of the structure 
of the telegraphic lines, whether for suspension in the air or for im- 
mersion in the sea, In this section a special chapter is given to the 
discussion of those disturbing influences which often act  prejudicially 
upon the working of the telegraphs. With regard to the submarine 
lines, M. Du Moncel gives an interesting table, showing that up to the 
year 1861 no less than 17,967 kilométres of submarine telegraph cables 
had been laid, but that out of this vast quantity only 6787 kilométres 
are still in operation. The third part is perhaps the most interesting 
section of the book : it commences with a brief summary of the history 
of the electric telegraph, and then proceeds with descriptions of the 
different kinds of apparatus in use, giving full details of all the chief 
forms of these curious machines, from the common needle-telegraph of 
Wheatstone up to the marvellous autographic machines of Caselli and 
Bonelli. In his fourth part, M. du Moncel descends to the strictly 
practical department of his subject, the organization and management 
of a system of electric telegraphs, the arrangement of the different 
stations upon a telegraphic line, the management and manipulation of 
the different kinds of apparatus, and the mode of examining into the 
cause of any derangement of the line,—points upon which the author’s 
position as electrical engineer to the French telegraphic lines enables 
him to speak with authority. The work is illustrated with numerous 
excellent woodcuts, and with three large plates of apparatus, and from 
the evident care with which it has been prepared, and the candour and 
absence of all national prejudice with which the different systems of 
telegraphy are discussed, it cannot but prove a valuable text-book for 
those interested in the electric telegraph. 

The second part of Mr. Noad’s “ Manual of Chemical Analysis,” 
which is devoted to quantitative analysis, will furnish the student 
with as complete a handbook of this important department of 
chemistry as he can well desire. It commences with a description 
of “Quantitative operations,” which includes an account both 
of the best methods of effecting the different processes, and of the 
instruments necessary for carrying on quantitative analytical in- 
vestigations. The second chapter of the volume describes the various 
special methods of separating and estimating the quantities of the 
different elementary substances and their more important compounds: 
in this section the numerous methods of volumetric analysis which 
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have multiplied so greatly of late years, receive their due share of 
notice. A third chapter contains a description of the processes adopted 
for the elementary analysis of organic bodies ; and the remaining three 
chapters relate to the practical application of analytical processes to 
the examination of mineral waters, soils, and the ashes of plants and 
animals. A series of useful tables is given in an appendix, which con- 
tains, besides the usual comparative statements of weights and measures, 
thermometric scales, &c., a most valuable table for the calculation of 
analyses, by means of which the student may readily ascertain the 
quantity of any substance from the amount of one of its compounds 
that he has separated by analytical processes. 

Since its establishment in 1843 the Geological Survey of Canada has 
published numerous reports on the geology of various parts of that 
important colony, and the officers of the survey have contributed many 
papers to the Proceedings of our Geological Society, from which sources 
we have already attained a considerable amount of knowledge of Cana- 
dian geology. Nevertheless, geologists will be thankful to Sir William 
Logan for having, in the imposing volume on the “Geology of Canada”? 
lately published, brought together the whole of the results of the sur- 
vey under his charge, as it contains a full description of a splendid series 
of Paleozoic rocks, second only in importance to those of the United 
States, with the addition of the peculiarly Canadian rocks of the Law- 
rentian group, whose claim to be regarded as the earliest of fossiliferous 
rocks is still under discussion. Sir William Logan in this volume first 
describes the physical geography of Canada and its general geological 
structure, and then proceeds to give a detailed account of the series of 
stratified rocks, commencing with the supposed Azoic, Lawrentian and 
Huronian systems, and proceeding upwards through the rich series 
of Silurian and Devonian formations to the scanty representatives 
of the Carboniferous system. Of the different beds in all these 
formations the fullest particulars are given; the character of the 
different rocks and of their contained fossils, and their thickness in dif- 
ferent sections, are shown in elaborate tables ; and thus the geologist is 
furnished with a mass of most reliable data to facilitate his compre- 
hension of the geology of the Canadian region. The nomenclature 
adopted for the Palzozoic rocks is the same as that used in the geo- 
logical surveys of New York, with which state Canada has much in 
common. A long chapter is devoted to the description of the species 
of minerals composing the Canadian rocks, many of which are of indus- 
trial importance, and another to the analysis of the numerous mineral 
springs which issue from the unaltered Paleozoic strata, and of the 
waters of the rivers St. Lawrence and Ottawa. In another chapter we 
find an interesting discussion of the relations between sedimentary and 
metamorphic rocks, upon which the complex phenomena presented by 
the Canadian beds furnish important data. ‘The economic geology of 
Canada is also treated in detail, and it will be seen from the chapter 
devoted to this department that the colony is rich in materials jor 
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almost every branch of industry, but that coal, the most important of 

“them all, is unfortunately wanting. The officers of the survey have 
lately commenced the investigation of the Drift and other post-tertiary 
formations of Canada, and the results of their researches are given, 
together with some fresh details upon the lower rocks, in the con- 
cluding chapter of the volume. The lowest of the superficial beds 
seems to be the auriferous drift of eastern Canada, and above this is 
the boulder clay, covered locally by beds of sand, gravel, and clay, often 
of fresh water origin, and by shell-marls, peat, and other modern 
deposits. Sir William Logan seems inclined to agree with Professor 
Ramsay in ascribing to glacial action a great share in the hollowing- 
out of lake basins, and he indicates facts in relation to the North 
American lakes which are in favour of this view. Numerous examples 
of glacial grooving are brought together in a table, showing in parallel 
columns the latitude and longitude of the localities and the direction of 
the grooves. A list of the post-tertiary fossils of Canada is also given 
in a tabular form, and an appendix contains a similarly-arranged cata- 
logue of the Lower Silurian fossils, with additional figures of species 
from various formations. 

Dr. Lawson has done good service to the English reader by the 
publication of his excellent translation of M. de Quatrefages’ “ Meta- 
morphoses of Man and the Lower Animals,’’® a work which supplies in 
a small compass an admirable summary of the complex phenomena of 
the embryology and development of animals. According to the author's 
views, all animals undergo transformations, but in some of them these 
changes take place entirely within the egg; in others, of which insects 
furnish the most familiar examples, alterations take place after exclu- 
sion from the egg, and to these changes he applies the term mefa- 
morphosis ; finally, some exhibit changes in the mode of reproduction, 
with or without alterations of form or structure, and for these cases he 
proposes the term geneagenesis. Under this last term M. de Quatre- 
fages includes all the phenomena in which the ova of animals produce 
gemmiparous progeny; when complicated by phenomena of metamor- 
phosis, it gives rise to what has been called by different authors 
alternation of generations, metagenesis, digenesis, &c. The term par- 
thenogenesis, applied by Professor Owen to this series of phenomena, 
is evidently inapplicable, as in all cases the gemmiparous individuals 
(agamozoéids of Huxley) present no traces of sex, and therefore cannot 
be denominated virgins. As far as alternation of generations is con- 
cerned, the author’s view evidently coincides (although perkaps differing 
somewhat in terms) with that of Leuckart, who, in his “ Vergleichende 
Anatomie und Physiologie,” declared the phenomena described as 
alternation of generations to consist of gemmation plus metamorphosis. 
The author is quite wrong in ascribing to Leuckart the notion that 
geneagenesis is a “ modification of metamorphosis.” The whole series 
of phenomena to which M. de Quatrefages gives the name of genea- 
genesis, are accounted for by him as phenomena of growth. Starting 
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from the principle that the egg possesses a certain inherent vitality 
irrespective of impregnation, he considers that this vitality will impel 
it after impregnation on a certain course of development, during which 
buds may be produced and thrown off; but as “growth in every 
animal has its limits pre-arranged,” gemmation as a process of growth 

must also have its limits, and “cannot suffice for the perpetuation of 
the species. Hence the intervention of another mode of generation, 

by which the continuance of the race becomes insured.” Partheno- 
genesis, or the production of animals from the eggs of virgin females, 

the occurrence of which in several species of insects has been demon- 

strated by Siebold, is accounted for in like manner by reference to the 

inherent vitality of the unimpregnated ovum. The author supposes 

the eggs thus developed to be possessed of an “ unusually intensified” 

proper vital energy, which may suffice to cause them to pass through 

all the stages of development, instead of resting on the lowest steps of 
the process, as is the fate of most unfecundated eggs. 

The “ Elementary Atlas of Comparative Osteology,’’® the joint pro- 
duction of Professor Huxley and Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, may be 
regarded as forming a series of extra illustrations to the “ Elements of 
Comparative Anatomy,” lately published by the former of these gen- 
tlemen. The plates are twelve in number, and of these five are 
devoted to the skull, three to the vertebral column and its immediate 
appendages, two to the sternal arch and anterior limb, and two to the 
pelvic arch and hinder limb. In the first plate we have illustrations 
of the skulls of four common domestic animals, the dog, horse, sheep, 
and pig; and of each of these four views, from above and beneath, from 
the side and in longitudinal section. All the component bones are 
lettered (in accordance with Professor Huxley’s nomenclature), in 
order to enable the student to work up the structure of the skull from 
easily-procured objects. The second plate is in illustration of the 
comparative characters of the human and simian heads, and contains 
figures of a human skull of low type and of those of the orang, a 
baboon, the howler monkey, and the Saimiri. In the third plate we 
have figures of the same kind illustrative of the four great classes of 
vertebrate animals, mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes, so as to enable 
a comparison of the characters presented by the skulls of these types 
to be readily made, and in the fourth the same comparative repre- 
sentation is given of the skulls of typical reptiles and amphibia. 
The fifth plate illustrates the cephalic skeleton of different forms of 
fishes. In the three plates occupied by figures of vertebre and por- 
tions of the vertebral column, the same comparison is carried out, and 
some of the more interesting details belonging to this part of the 
skeleton, such as the remarkable sacrum of the ostrich, the composite 
rib of the crocodile, and the relation of the vertebral column to the tail 
in fishes, receive particular illustration. The general osteology of the 
fore limb is illustrated on the ninth plate, and the special comparison 
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of its distal extremity in the mammalia on the tenth; the eleventh 
plate contains illustrations of the structure of the pectoral fins of fishes, 
together with different forms of the mammalian pelvis and some hind 
feet of exceptional character ; and the twelfth presents a comparison of 
the hind feet of mammalia like that of the hands on the tenth. It 
will be seen from this exposition of the contents of this atlas that the 
objects to be figured could hardly have been selected with more judg- 
ment or better grouped together for the purpose of illustrating the 
general facts of comparative osteology, but we must confess that we 
are rather disappointed with the execution of the plates, which is by 
no means worthy of the plan so carefully elaborated by Professor 
Huxley. Lithography may not be the most favourable means for the 
reproduction of such figures, but we have seen lithographed figures of 
bones and skulls executed with great delicacy, and certainly the effect 
of roughness exhibited by many of Mr. Hawkins’ figures might easily 
have been avoided. In the figures of skulls especially it interferes 
greatly with their usefulness,—the sutures are often traceable with 
difficulty; and it is frequently almost, if not quite impossible, to trace 
the guide-lines of the lettering to their proper destination. 

A great part of the neglect with which that interesting group of 
Articulated animals the araneidea, or spiders, has been generally treated 
by naturalists has probably been due to the want of some convenient 
manual to serve as a guide in their study. This deficiency M. 
Eugéne Simon has endeavoured to supply by the publication of 
his “ Natural History of Spiders,’!° in which after a general deserip- 
tion of the anatomy and physiology of the group, founded chiefly on 
the researches of Emile Blanchard, he proceeds to give a classification 
of all the forms, European and exotic, with full descriptions of the 
genera, geographical lists of the known species, and details of the habits 
of the more characteristic of the latter. In the selection of the species 
to be particularly described he has wisely confined himself as much as 
possible to European forms. The classification adopted has been 
modified by the author, and differs considerably from those of his 
predecessors ; nevertheless the genera are brought together much in 
the same manner, and even the family groups often coincide pretty 
nearly with those of Mr. Blackwall, whose Monograph of British 
Spiders, published by the Ray Society, seems to have been quite un- 
known to the author. M. Simon has given undue prominence to 
subgeneric groups, which has often led him to produce a certain 
amount of confusion of nomenclature, and in some cases has betrayed 
him into using specific names of one gender with generic names of 
another, an error which, though perhaps of little real consequence, 18 
certainly very offensive to the reader’s eye. The volume concludes 
with a synonymic list of the European spiders, but the value of this, 
especially to English readers, is greatly diminished by the author's 
apparently almost total ignorance of the writings of Mr. Blackwall. 
Notwithstanding this and other traces of that superficiality which is 
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too often characteristic of French scientific books of this class, we 
hope that, as furnishing a cheap manual of arachnology, M. Simons’ 
book may induce some of our numerous entomologists to turn their 
attention to this interesting department of Zoology. 

M. Dubois has published in two octavo volumes a series of 
obituary notices! of distinguished French physicians read by him to 
the Academy of Medicine from 1845 to 1863. In his preface he 
declares himself of the same mind with Cuvier in his opposition to the 
notion that these academical memoirs should consist of unmixed 
eulogium : he considers that the eulogist should not break away from 
the trammels of biography, but that, as an impartial historian, he should 
endeavour, without scandal, to render his portrait of the illustrious 
deceased as complete as possible. In this spirit he has treated the 
lives of a considerable number of the most eminent Frenchmen of the 
present century, amongst whom we may mention Broussais, Richerand, 
Boyer, Orfila, Récamier, Magendie, Etienne Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Richard, and Thénard. These biographical sketches are well executed, 
and the critical observations on the ‘work done by their subjects are 
generally judicious. 

Few departments of practical medicine or surgery have derived 
more advantage from improved methods of observation than that 
which has reference to disease and defects of the organ of vision. 
Under the title of “ Entoptics,”’!? we have an interesting and philo- 
sophical essay by Dr. Jago, on those spectral phenomena musce 
volitantes, &c. &c., which arise under peculiar conditions of light 
from the perception of objects situate within the eye itself. “The 
light that enters our eye causes us to see, under certain condi- 
tions, a series of objects that exist in the organ itself. An inves- 
tigation of these conditions is called Entoptics.” There is, perhaps, 
no organ in the body in which it is more important rightly to dis- 
tinguish between physiological and pathological phenomena than the 
eye. To this end the volume before us cannot fail materially to con- 
tribute. The author states clearly the principles of the method, 
and its practical application to the investigation of these phenomena, 
as they arise from conditions affecting the different contents of the 
eye. 
A volume by Dr. Fox, on “ Diseases of the Skin,” deserves com- 
mendation ;!° the classification is simple, the descriptions of the 
various forms of disease accurate, and the general therapeutics in ac- 
cordance with the opinions of the best authorities on this difficult and 
obscure branch of medical science. 

It is fairly an open question how far popular medical works are an 
injury or a benefit to society: if they are useful, it can only be to 

11 “ Floges lus dans les Séances publiques de l’Académie de Médecine.” Par E. 
Fréd. Dubois. 2 tomes. Paris: Didier et Baillitre. 1864. 
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the extent to which they afford sound information on the avoidance 
of disease, and the best methods of acting on sudden medical emer- 
gencies. If tiey go beyond this, and aim at making everyjman his 
own physician, there can be no hesitation in pronouncing them un- 
mitigated evils. The volume before us }* aims too much at the latter, 
whilst it has not even the advantage of being in accordance with the 
present state of professional knowledge. Many of the articles can 
scarcely have had the benefit of medical revision. 

A course of lectures by Dr. Radeliffe, on “Epilepsy, Pain, Paralysis, 
&c.”’ is a valuable contribution to physiological literature.!* The author, 
at considerable length, discusses the physiology of muscular motion, 
and its relation to conditions of the nervous system. The whole 
question of animal electricity, its condition and relation to nervous 
power and muscular motion, is treated in an able and philosophical 
manner. The work cannot fail to maintain the reputation of its 
author. 

What is a stimulant and what a narcotic, and how do they act on 
the system ? are questions still undecided, and equally so is the question 
of the position in which the various alcoholic beverages ought to be 
placed : are they food, are they used by the system in the restoration 
of tissue, necessitated by the waste consequent on action ; or are they 
cast out by the excreting organs as useless, if not injurious? All these 
questions are discussed with considerable ability by Dr. Anstie in the 
work before us.!6 After a chapter on the history of the doctrine of 
stimulus, the author attempts a reconstruction of the theory in accord- 
ance with his own views. Rejecting the notion of a vital principle as 
an entity to be acted upon, he says :— 

“The standard of life is a certain exact balance of various forces, developed 
with a certain constant relation to material tissue, arranged in a definite manner ; 
to say that we increase such life or ‘vitality’ in one part of the organism by 
destroying this balance, is a contradiction in terms. To say that an organ 
exhibits an increased activity merely because it is seen to be under the influence 
of extraordinary powers, and to present a new arrangement of matter, is incor- 
rect. It follows that the use of the word ‘stimulus’ to express the cause of 
excessive action of any kind in the body, is improper, and we may expect to find 
that when a remedy really does improve vital power, it does so by restoring, 
in a natural manner, the natural condition of things.” Having reviewed the 
genuine effects of stimulation, he arrives at the following conclusion :—‘‘ That 
the use of the word ‘stimulant’ be restricted to agents which, dy their direct 
action, tend to rectify some deficient or too redundant natural action or tendency. 
That agents whiclr produce excessive and marked action of any kind in 
the organism be refused the name of stimulants, even though smaller doses of 





4 “The Dictionary of Medical and Surgical Knowledge, and complete Practical 


Guide in Health and Disease, for Families, Emigrants, and Colonists.” By the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Useful Knowledge,” &c. London: Houlston and 
Wright. 1864. 

5 «* Lectures on Epilepsy, Pain, Paralysis, and certain other Disorders of the 
Nervous System.” Delivered at the Royal College of Physicians by C. B. Radcliffe, 
M.D. London: Churchill and Sons. 1864. 

16 ‘¢ Stimulants and Narcotics, their Mutual Relations ; with Special Researches 
on the Action of Alcohol, Ather, and Chloroform on the Vital Organism.” By F. 
E. Anstie, M.D. London: Macmillan and Co. 1864. 
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them ae act in a truly stimulant manner. That the word ‘over-stimulation’ 
be entirely rejected from use, as unphilosophical and a contradiction in terms.” 


The author evidently regards stimulants as food, and shows clearly 
how in many conditions food and stimulants produce corresponding 
results. He also adduces arguments to show that alcohol is not 
eliminated, except in very small quantities, as such, from the system. 
He thinks a marked distinction exists between the operation of 
stimulant and narcotic doses, not only in degree but also in kind. Our 
space will not permit us to notice all the important questions raised in 
this interesting volume. Suffice, it to say that the history and mode 
of action of stimulants and narcotics is fully discussed, with evident 
learning and ability. Possibly many will differ from the conclusions 
of the author, but all must admit that he has produced a very valuable 
addition to the literature of the subject, and the many vexed questions 
dependent upon it. 

In a previous number of this Review (xlix.) we directed the attention 
of our readers to a pamphlet by Dr. Chapman, in which the author set 
forth what he believed to be a successful method of treating certain 
functional diseases. The theory of the author was briefly this: that 
when 

“The sympathetic nerve presides over those processes by which the body is 
developed and sustained, stimulates and controls.the action of the heart, alimen- 

canal, genito-urinary organs, and all those processes of growth, repair, and 
the removal of effete materials on which the continuous vitality and health of 
the animal organism depend. And as the sympathetic and cerebro-spinal nervous 
systems are intimately related, and indeed in some parts inextricably and indis- 
tinguishably blended both in structure and function, the nervous influence, 
whether healthy or not, which is exerted over the several organs of the body, 
is two-fold; hence, when that influence becomes abnormal, either in kind or 
degree, the most potent method of restoring it to its healthy condition would 
be by a direct action at once on the sympathetic and cerebro-spinal systems,” 

This controlling power the author believes he has discovered in the 
effect of hot or cold applications to various portions of the spinal 
column. Of the influence of these agents in controlling the circulation, 
and the method by which the result is produced, we cannot do better 
than allow our author to speak for himself. He says— 

“Tce is a direct sedative to the spinal cord, if applied immediately over it ; 
by lessening the amount of blood in it, ice lessens its functional, and especially 
its automatic or excito-motor power. ‘The therapeutical applications of this 
fact are numerous and immensely important. 

“Tce applied over and on each side of the spine is also a direct sedative of 
those organic nervous centres which preside over the vascular system; but 
though lessening the amount of blood in them, and consequently their control- 
ling force over the, blood-vessels they govern, ice is indirectly an immensely 
powerful stimulant of the circulation and of the vital processes, and may thus 
influence all parts of the body except the spinal cord and the sympathetic 
ganglia themselves. Having proved by repeated experiments that cold applied 
to the back is capable of producing the effects above stated, I next proceeded 
to realize my idea of the effects of heat applied in the same way. My first ex- 
periment of this kind was in the treatment of acase of menorrhagia. The result 
was decisive, and has since been confirmed by an extensive experience in refer- 
ence to various parts of the body. Of course the physiological conditions 
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induced by heat applied to the back are precisely opposite to those already 
enumerated as es by cold. First, the temperature of the sympathetic 
ganglia being raised, the flow of blood to them becomes more copious, and 
consequently their functions become more energetic than before. 2. Their 
nervous influence passes in fuller and more powerful streams along the nerves 
emerging from them, and ramifying over the bloodvessels which they control. 
3. The muscular bands surrounding those vessels are stimulated by this in- 
creased nervous afflux to contract with more than their usual force, and so to 
diminish proportionably the diameter of the vessels themselves, 4. The 
diameter of the vessels being thus lessered, the blood flows through them in less 
volume and with less rapdity than before; indeed, it is probable that, while 
the nervous ganglia in question are made to emit their maximum of energy, 
many of the terminal branches of the bloodvessels acted upon become com- 
pletely closed.” 


Thus we have two opposite effects produced by this opposite con- 
dition of heat aud cold, the character and extent of which are almost 
entirely under our control. Coldapplied over the region of the spine, 
by diminishing the vital energy of the sympathetic ganglia, allows 
of the dilatation of the bloodvesseis, under the influence of its vaso- 
motor branches, and a consequent increase in the flow of blood to 
the parts under its influence; whilst, on the contrary, heat similarly 
applied, by stimulating these nervous centres, increases their vaso-motor 
functions, and as a consequence produces a diminished flow of blood, the 
calibre of the arteries becomes diminished by reason of the increased 
power induced in the vaso-motor branches of the ganglia acted upon. 

We have quoted the author’s principles at some length, because 
when new views are promulgated it is better, and leads to a clearer 
conception of the opinion sought to be established, to use the words 
in which they are put forth, rather than to attempt an exposition of 
them. Having, as he believes, established the fact, of which there is 
no antecedent impossibility or even improbability, that heat and cold 
do affect the influence indicated on the nervous system, and through 
it on the circulation—the next inquiry is, of what value is this discovery 
in the treatment of disease, and how far has its use been followed by 
satisfactory results ? In the pamphlet already referred to, the author 
recites numerous cases occurring not only in his own practice, but that 
of others, in which menorrhagia and other functional disorders yielded 
readily to the method of treatment. _ 

The work which has led us to these observations is a second pamphlet 
by the same author,!’ on another group of affections, which he believes 
may be successfully treated by this new method, viz.: functional dis- 
orders of the stomach, his typical case being sea-sickness. After enume- 
rating the principles of treatment to which we have already referred, 
the author examines minutely the various assumed causes. of sea-sick- 
ness, and enumerates cases in which relief was afforded by the applica- 
tion of ice to the spine. Few authors, we believe, are satisfied as to 
the precise physiological causes which tend to the production of sea- 
sickness. Whether it is due to disturbance of the circulation, or to 





7 ‘Functional Diseases of the Stomach. Part I. Sea-Sickness: its Nature 
and Treatment.” By J. Chapman, M.D. London: Triibner and Co, 1864. 
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motion of the viscera, or both, is in the present state of our knowledge 
doubtful. From whichever of these causes it arises, we can readily see 
how any therapeutic agent capable of influencing the circulation, or 
the condition of the organs of organic life, may probably afford relief 
to this distressing malady. Cases afford the only proof, and these the 
author gives in sufficient abundance to establish a reasonable presump- 
tion in favour of the remedy. Should future observations by the 
author and others tend to establish the value of cold applied to the 
spine on these principles for the relief of sea-sickness, we may hope in 
addition to gain an advance in our knowledge of the physiology of the 
organs so influenced, and thus open up new fields of inquiry, the ex- 
amination of whieh cannot fail to be advantageous to the progress of 
. medical science. We await anxiously the author’s promised account 

of the use of this remedy in other diseases, the result of which we shall 
not fail to lay before our readers. The author’s future researches will 
enable us more thoroughly to examine the physiological basis on which 
his views depend, and possibly to say more in the way of criticism ; for 
the present we must content ourselves by repeating what we have said 
before, that the author’s theory offends no physiological canon, and in 
his hands has been justified by the results: he gives seventeen cases of 
sea-sickness cured or vastly relieved by the application of ice to the 


spine. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


N a lucid and comprehensive survey of German Mythology! Karl 
I Simrock includes the northern or Scandinavian as well as the 
properly so-called German element, making the two mythical consti- 
tuents elucidate and supplement each other; and while he allows that 
the legendary speculations or narratives relating to the world or the 
gods are more carefully preserved and more thoroughly developed in 
the northern literature, contending that the German memorials in 
general are older and more authentic, and that even the current oral 
tradition of his countrymen carries us back to a more ancient and 
purer mythical source. In making this compilation the author has 
consulted the elder Edda by Scemund Sigfusson, a native of Iceland, 
who died a.p. 1133; the younger Edda by Snorro Storleson, who was 
killed at Reykiaholt a.p. 1241, the Fornalda Sigur, the Fornmanna 
Sigur, Jacobi a Voragine Legenda Aurea, the Gesta Romanorum, and 
other more or less authoritative documents. The result appears in the 
production of an ample mythological history, accompanied with a 
running philosophical exposition of the Odin religion. It is difficult 
to say who or what Odin was. Was Odin the fanciful embodiment of 
an abstraction, or was he an heroic personage deified? Are we to 





1 «Handbuch der Deutschen Mythologie mit Einschluss der Nordischen.” Von 
der Karl Simrock. Zweite sehr vermehrte Auflage. Bonn. 1864. 
[Vol. LXXXIII. No. CLXIII.]—New Senses, Vol. XXVII. No. I. X 
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derive his name from Od, which means fury, movement, force of 
movement? Does the verb wuotan, allied with the Latin vadere, 
English wade, imply the all-penetrating spirit of Nature, or the air or 
sky ? In this last signification the All-father of the north would seem 
to be the counterpart of the Aryan “Father Heaven,” and the old 
Norse Tyr, which helps to form some of the secondary names of Odin, 
comes from a root that shows the identity of his divine associate, at 
least in a very remote period, with Dyauspita, Zevce rar, Djuspater, 
the bright heaven of day. We do not find, however, that our author 
traces the descent of Odin and his Asas (whose name indicates that 
they are the beams which support the world) to Asia, or gives us any 
precise or definite account of the historical derivation of the northern 
mythology. Beginning with the beginning, or even before the begin- 
ning, Herr Simrock places us in a period’ when*therg was neither 
earth, nor sea, nor heaven, but all was Ginnungegep, or yawning 
abyss. On the north of the abyss lay a eold, dark world, called 
Niflheim ; on the south lay a world ofheat, light, and fire, called 
Muspelheim. In Niflheim rose the fouptain’ Hwergelmir; from which 
issued twelve rivers, that flowed into and filled the primeval void. 
As the water. froze, the north side was transformied into a realm of 
snow and ice; while the south side, whieh looked towards Mus- 
pelheim, was warm and light. In time, the inqreasing warmth dis- 
persed the frost, and as the ice dissolved, the drops became animated, 
and Ymir, the frost-giant, appeared, symbolizing the fermenting 
primitive matter, or aggregate of imtermingling and conflicting 
elements and natural forces. Thus in Scandinavian, as in early Greek 
speculation, water figures as the prima materia of all things. About 
the same time with Ymir appeared the Cow Audumbla, which re- 
presents the nourishing power of the earth, and may be compared 
with the Gaia of Hesiod. Ere long, Audumbla began licking the salt 
masses of ice in Ginnungagap. On the first day, this operation pro- 
duced a man’s hair; on the second, a man’s head; on the third day, 
a whole man. The strong and beautiful Buri had a son, whose name 
was Bor. Bor became the father of three sons, Odin, Vil, and Ve, 
the progenitors of the Asa race. These three brothers slew the giant 
Ymir, in whose blood all the giants were drowned except Bergelmer 
and his wife, who, flying to the top of a mountain, lived to restore and 
perpetuate the giant race. Odin, Vil, and Ve, having slain Ymir, next 
proceeded to create the world as we know it, out of his colossal re- 
mains. Accordingly, his flesh forms the earth, his bones the rocks, 
his blood the sea, his skull the heavens. Out of his eyebrows was 
constructed Mitgard, the abode of the human race. From two trees, 
which the brothers discovered on the seashore, they created a man, 
called Ask, and a woman, called Embla, the father and mother of us 
all. The German, or Northern Kosmos, includes nine worlds, the 
nine branches of the tree of the universe. Above the earth are 
Muspelheim, already noticed; Ljosalfaheim, the country of the Light- 
elves; and Asenheim, or Asgard, the realm of the Asas. On the 
earth are, Jétunheim, or Utgard, the abode of the Giants, or Titans, 
and their chief, the mischievous and destructive Loki; Mitgard, or 
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Mannheim, the abode of mortals ; and Vanaheim, that of the Vanas, a 
beautiful, happy, and benevolent race, perhaps historically of Gothic 







r or. derivation, as the Asas appear to be of West German descent. Under 
eem, the earth are, Swartelfaheim, the domain of the Black Elves; Niflheim, 
old or the primitive cloud-world; and Niflhel, the kingdom of the dead, 
din, which lies under, and is connected with, Niflheim by the fountain 
» at from which flow the twelve premundane streams. But we cannot 
ter, pursue the subject further, and must let this outline of the chaos and 
hor kosmos of the-North stand as a specimen of an ancient, and, as if 






hat seems to us, in the main indigenous mythology. Of the golden age, 
my the period of divine innocence; of the sorrows and losses that befel 
ern the gods; of their adventures, their attributions, their genealogies, 





their relations-to humanity, an ample recital will be found in Herr 
Simrock’s agreeable’ volunies, ranging through every incident of con- 
















ng servation and destruction, from the first appearance of the Frost- 
ed Giant to the twilight of- the gods and the conflagration of the world. 
ed Traditions and legends innumerable are illustrated in its graphic 
ch pages: giants, dwarfs, ghosts, witches, and the devil to boot, are all 
d. honoured with a notice more or less flattering; and the cultus, or 
of religious service of ‘the men whose piety was identical with valour, 
_ and by whom life was regarded as a battle of gods against giants, of 
4 good against evil, in,which mortals had to take part with the divine 
d, combatants, is portrayed at length in the closing division of the 
8 work, 

§ If the tradition which deduged the first origin of the Goths from the 
k vast island or peninsula of Scandinavia may be depended upon, Odin 
t had an appropriate representative in Alaric, who was invested by 
° Theodosius I. with the command of the Gothie auxiliaries, a.D. 394. 
d Theodosius II., the son of Arcadius, was born a.p. 401. It is certain, 
t from internal evidence, that Julius Solinus, a favourite author in the 





Middle Ages, whose “ Collectanea Rerum Memorabilium” have been 
carefully edited by Mommsen,? lived somewhat before the time of the 
last-ementioned emperor. Indeed, Mommsen, while acknowledging 
the weakness of the arguments, considered separately, for referring 
him to the third century, is still inclined, on the strength of their 
consilience, to place him quite as far back. Solinus is first quoted by 
Augustin a.D. 426, while Priscian is the first who cites him by name. 
The general reader may form some notion of the subject-matter of his 
writings from the title prefixed to Arthur Golding’s English transla- 
tion (1587): “The excellent and pleasant Worke of Julius Solinus 
Polyhistor, containing the noble actions of humaine creatures, the 
Secretes and Providence of Nature, the description of Countries, the 
manners of the People,” &c. &. Polyhistor was the name given 
by himself to a revision of his “ Collectanea,” and subsequently trans- 
ferred from the book to the man. In a long and elaborate Latin 
preface, Mommsen indicates the sources of his compilation, Pliny, 
Mela, &c., and directs the reader to the really valuable matter in it. 




























*“€, Julii Solini, Collectanea Rerum Memorabilium.” Recognovit Th. 
Mommsen. Berlin, 1864. 
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Believing that the “ Chronica Soliniana,” to use the editor’s own 
expression, were published possibly by Bocchus in the reign of 
Claudius, he attaches considerable value to the disjecta membra pre- 
served in the Collectanea. Among the authorities referred to by 
Solinus are Agathocles, Apollodorus, Eratosthenes, Pictor, Varro, 
Silenus, and Bocchus himself. Special and general indices at the end 
of the volume will diminish the labours of students in quest of particular 
passages. 

“The History of the Middle Ages,” which begins with the victory 
of Christianity over Paganism, and ends with the termination of the 
Second Crusade, in the twelfth century, is a French translation of a 
German original by Dr. Weber.* It is neatly printed, compactly 
arranged, and, on the whole, appears to be a meritorious compilation. 
The account of the institution and attributes of the dignity of Bret- 
walda, however, is questionable, for was it not a purely Northumbrian 
title? By an error of the press, Alexander III. is placed in the 
eighteenth instead of the twelfth century. 

Among the opponents of medizval theology and philosophy in the 
sixteenth century was Pierre de la Ramée, perhaps better known as 
Peter Ramus. Born at Cus, in Picardy, the son of poor labouring 
people, Peter, assisted by an uncle, quitted his native village to 
study in Paris. His literary ambition prompted him to enter the 
College of Navarre in the humble capacity of a servant. Here he 
remained three years, patiently bearing indignities, and laboriously 
acquiring knowledge. In an age when the authority of Aristotle 
was all-powerful, when the Christian dogmas, including the Incar- 
nation and the Trinity, were supposed to be found in his writings 
(as Rabelais says that the origin of the Sacraments was discovered 
in Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses”), Ramus had the audacity to question 
his infallibility. In 1543, he published strictures on the logic of the 
great master. His criticisms were contained in two works, re- 
spectively entitled, “Institutiones Dialectice’ and “ Aristotelice 
Animadversiones.” The publication of these Essays and Reviews, 
which were pronounced hostile to nature, truth, and Aristotle, gave 
great offence to the University of Paris. The Parliament and King 
interfered, and the rash, arrogant, and impudent assailant was for- 
mally condemned, and his works suppressed. Those who care to learn 
the details of this transaction may read them in the informing brochure 
drawn up by Charles Desmaze, and entitled, “ P. Ramus, sa Vie, ses Ecrits, 
sa Mort.’’* Ramus was afterwards appointed Professor in the College 
of Presles, and attained the still higher dignity of Professor Royal in 
the College of France. He wrote many books; he embraced Pro- 
testantism ; he was opposed by the Sorbonne ; he travelled in Switzer- 
land and Germany ; lectured on mathematics at Heidelberg ; and after 





3 *¢ Histoire du Moyen Age.” Par le Dr. Georges Weber, Professeur & Heidel- 
berg. Traduite de l’Allemagne sur la 9™° édition, par Jules Guillaume. Seule 
édition Frangaise autorisée. Paris. 1864. 

4 «DP, Ramus, Professeur au Collége de France, sa Vie, ses Kerits, sa Mort, 
(1515-1572).” Par Charles Desmaze, Juge d’Instruction au Tribunal de la Seine, 
&c. Paris. 1864. 
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returning to Paris, and resuming his collegiate duties, he fell a victim 
to the implacable hatred of his old enemy Charpentier, who directed 
the assassins by whose poniards he fell, 26th August, 1572. 

Another, and greater champion of freedom, William I. of Orange, met 
with a similar fate at the hand of Balthazar Gerard, twelve years 
later. The favourite hero of Schiller, William has been pronounced 
by the ultra-conservative Koch to have been an egotistical aristocrat. 
His portrait has been painted in brighter colours by Motley. This 
portrait Klose,> William’s latest biographer, does not, indeed, think 
an entirely faithful one ; but he considers that it approximates more 
closely to the original than that which William’s detractor would 
substitute for it. In addition to what appears to be a complete and 
carefully constructed biography of the Silent Prince, Klose’s editor has 
prefixed to his narrative a life of the author, with letters, containing 
remarks on the subject of his memoir. So far as we have been able to 
gather from an inadequate examination of this work, Klose’s estimate 
of tlie character of William evinces discrimination and impartiality. 
William, falling on evil days, has been accused of a tortuous policy, 
and Klose seems to recognise in him certain Macchiavellian tendencies 
or traits which account for, if'they do not justify, the accusation. 
Where the path of duty lies in a straightforward direction, it is not 
difficult for a man to tread, often safely, sometimes prosperously, 
towards an honourable issue ; but where there is a perplexing bifurca- 
tion, it is less easy to walk with self-satisfaction, and far more difficult 
to gain the approval of a world which, content with a low theoretical 
and practical morality for itself, exacts the infinite ideal of right from 
its benefactors, its heroes, and its martyrs. If William had to choose 
between loyalty to Philip and loyalty to mankind, and could not 
always see his way clear to straightforward action, there are some few 
of us who, living in these “ piping times of peace,” and hardly know- 
ing how to direct our paths, can easily pardon a great, strong, sincere 
soul, who, in his thorny entanglement of circumstances, did the best 
he could in the interest of truth and humanity, even if he did some- 
times halt, trip, or do worse. Klose, however, has much to say 
in favour of the man. In 1567 William surrendered his official post, 
and, leaving the Netherlands, retired to Nassau. He did this unhe- 
sitatingly, says Wuttke, in his critical estimate ; and the step proved 
to be his salvation. Clearness, decision, and circumspection lay in it. 
Intrepidity and endurance followed. No doubt in his case personal 
advantage and patriotism coincided. William saw his way to the 
reconciliation of his own interest with that of his country, and he took 
it. In taking it he consulted the interest of humanity also. Before 
we finish this brief notice of a great man’s career, we may observe 
that William’s well-kuown sobriquet indicates not a natural talent 
for silence, but a diplomatic and acquired taciturnity. Constitu- 
tionally, he was merry, talkative, even eloquent; but brought up in 





5 ‘Wilhelm I, von Oranien, der Begriinder der, Niederlandischen Freiheit. 
Aus dem Nachlass Karl Ludwig Klose’s, mit einer Wittdigung des Oraniers.” Von 
Heinrich Wuttke. Leipzig. 1864. 
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the Court of Charles V., and learning the value of silence, he contrived 
to hold his tongue, finding that wisdom lay therein. 

Within a year or two of the time in which William came to the 
important decision just indicated, the unhappy Queen of Scots mar- 
ried the silly Henry Darnley. Whether she was privy to or aided in the 
tragical sequel to that marriage is still considered by some a debat- 
able point. The history of this beautiful and most unfortunate or most 
guilty queen is told at great length in the third volume of the popular 
reprint of Fraser Tytler’s “ History of Scotland.’ Of the famous trial 
which followed the Kirk of Field tragedy Mr. Tytler observes, that 
it was evident to all the world that it was collusive. Of the plea that 
Mary was a passive instrument in the hands of a faction he says, 
“ However anxious to lean to every presumption in favour of innocence, 
I have discovered no proofs of this servitude, and such imbecility 
appears to me inconsistent with the vigour, decision, and courage, 
which were striking features in her character.” 

The first historical work produced by Miss Aikin, who stands next 
in our list of celebrities, was devoted to Mary’s rival, and was entitled 
“ Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth.” Two similar works on 
the reign of James I. and Charles I. followed. In a different pro- 
vince of literature the fair author had published in 1814, about five 
years before the Memoirs were given to the world, a tale called 
“Lorimer.” Her “ Epistles on Women” perhaps give her some title 
to rank among the didactic poets of England. Miss Aikin was an 
accomplished and even learned lady, reading French, Italian, and 
Latin with facility. She was born at Warrington, in Lancashire, 
Nov. 6th, 1781. Through her mother, the daughter of Arthur 
Jennings, she was descended from Sir Francis Wingate, of Harlington, 
who married the Lady Ann Annesley, daughter of the first Earl of 
Anglesey. Her father, Dr. John Aikin, was a physician of some repute, 
who seems to have practised medicine principally in Yarmouth and 
London. He was also in his day a somewhat distinguished man of 
letters. The author of many learned or useful works, he is best known 
by the famous “Evenings at Home,” a work to which his “ gifted 
sister,’ Anne Letitia Barbauld, though only in a secondary degree, 
contributed. Miss Aikin resided after her father’s death in Hamp- 
stead, where in 1843 she published her “ Memoirs of Addison ;” and 
in Hampstead, after an interval of six years passed at Wimbledon, she 
passed the last twelve years of her life, dying the 24th of January, 
1864, in the 83rd year of her age. The notice from which we have 
taken most of these details is prefixed to a volume of her Letters and 
Miscellanies, by Mr. Philip Le Breton, of the Inner Temple.’ ‘The 
papers which he has included are some of them pleasing, as the little 





6 “The History of Scotland from the accession of Alexander III. to the Union.” 
By Patrick Fraser Tytler, F.R.S.E. and F.A.S. In Four Vols. Vol. III. 
Edinburgh; William P. Nimmo. 1864. 

7 «Memoirs, Miscellanies and Letters of the late Lucy Aikin, including those 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Channing, from 1826 to 1842.” Edited by Philip 
Hemery Le Breton, of the Inner Temple. London: Longmans. 1864. 
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sketch entitled “ Recollections of Joanna Baillie,” while one at least of 
them is both amusing and instructive—that called “ Words upon 
Words.” “The present generation,” we are told in it, “ will probably 
hear with surprise that there may be still living witnesses and par- 
takers of that universal roar with which the House of Commons 
greeted the first utterance within its walls of the strange word starva- 
tion, proceeding from no less conspicuous a personage than Mr. Henry 
Dundas.” Laughable as “ this barbarous hybrid’”’ then appeared, it has 
become perfectly naturalized now, and the protest of Miss Aikin, and 
other purists—if others there were who protested—has not succeeded 
in expelling the uncouth foreigner. Dr. Geddes has been less fortu- 
nate in his innovation. No theologian, however broad, or however 
narrow, seems disposed to accept the amendment by which he pro- 
posed to substitute the more graphic term Skipover, for that of 
Passover. Miss Aikin’s letters are playfully and sensibly written. 
She was undoubtedly a shrewd, clever woman, of a rather formal 
type, quiet, amiable, and in general modestly self-complacent. The 
letters to Dr. Channing, making up more than half the volume, are 
often entertaining, though perhaps somewhat artificial. Channing 
seems to have been Miss Aikin’s pope, and to have exercised some 
influence over her later theological convictions, which appear to 
have rested often on sentiment rather than reason. Her family were 
Unitarians. Among her acquaintance were included many of the 
representative men or women of Unitarianism. In her letters 
we find notices of or allusions to Miss H. Martineau, Mrs. Mar- 
cet, Mrs. Somerville, though one at least of these ladies could 
searcely be designated Unitarian now. But Miss Aikin’s social 
experiences were very general. Thus she describes Playfair, with 
his benignant courtesy, his deference for others, his modesty, his 
extensive knowledge ; Jeffrey, who gesticulated like a Frenchman ; 
Hallam, Scott, Moore, Malthus, and many other distinguished men. 
In a letter to Mr. Jerome Murch of Bath, she relates her reminis- 
eences of William Taylor of Norwich, whose version of Biirger’s 
“ Lenore,” according to Scott’s own account, was what made him a poet. 
Of the anecdotes scattered through the letters we select the two 
following, which shall conclude our notice of Miss Aikin and her 
Miscellanies—premising that the hero of the tale is Archbishop 
Whately, who is said to have had great fondness for parables in con- 
versation, which were often rather homely ones, and for experi- 
ments :— 

“One day, at a great set dinner at the Lord Lieutenant’s, a question arose 
how long a man could live with his head under water. The Archbishop quitted 
the room and presently returned with a great basin full of water, which he set 
on the-table, and plunged his head in before the whole company. Having held 
it there an enormous length of time, he drew it out, crying, ‘There! none of 
you could have kept your heads in so long, but I know the method of it.’ 
Another time also, at a formal party at the Castle, he spoke of the great weight 
a man could support on the calf of his leg, bending it outwards. ‘If your 


' Grace of Cashel,’ said he, ‘will stand a mine, as I stretch it out, I can 


bear your weight without the slightest difficulty.’ But his Grace of Cashel 
would not have done so odd a thing for millions. I take a fancy [continues 
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the lady, snadicing) to a metropolitan who dares to be odd, to conciliate the 
Trish Catholics, and to provoke the saints, alias bigots.” 


Conciliation of the Catholics was no part of the policy practised in 
Ireland in the good old times. If it be true, as Mr. Mill assures us, 
that until late years Irishmen had been so atrociously governed that 
all their best feelings combined with their bad ones in rousing bitter 
resentment against the Saxon rule, we cannot be surprised, however 
much we may deplore, the disaffection exhibited in Ireland at the close 
of the last century. But as Irishmen have ceased to have any other 
grievance than that of the State Church, “there is now,” we continue 
our citation, “next to nothing, except the memory of the past and the 
difference in the predominant religion, to keep apart two races perhaps 
the most fitting of any two in the world to be the completing counter- 
part of one another.” In publishing the memoirs of her husband Mrs. 
Byrne contemplates as a desired result, “ the awakening of sympathy in 
England and Scotland for the wrongs of Ireland, and entertains the 
hope that their perusal may have a happy effect on the rising genera- 
tion in that country, as presenting the picture of a true Irishman 
warmly attached to his native land, for whose welfare he was ready to 
lay down his life,” andsoon. Weare afraid Mrs. Byrne over-estimates 
the possible beneficial consequences of the volumes of which she is the 
editor—at any rate, as far as the rising generation of the sister island 
is concerned, whose increase of patriotic sentiment is only too likely 
to be accompanied by a corresponding increase of anti-English resent- 
ment. To augment the sphere of its influence, the work before us 
appears in a French version, in two volumes,’ by M. A. Hédouin, as 
well as in its original form, in three. Miles Byrne, the author of the 
“Memoirs,” is of course his own hero. Born at Monaseed, in the 
county of Wexford, on the 20th of March, 1780, he took part in the 
insurrections of 1798 and 1803, joining, says his widow, the great 
body of Catholic and Protestant gentlemen who wished for toleration 
of all religions and a free and just government in their native country. 
In writing these memoirs the autobiographer draws attention to the fact 
that the movement was no less Protestant than Catholic. On the 
failure of the rebel or patriotic party, Byrne withdrew to France in 
August, 1803. When an Irish legion in November of that year was 
ordered to be raised for the service of France by a decree of the First 
Consul, he obtained bis commission of lieutenant of infantry. This 
legion served under the Emperor Napoleon in Flanders, Holland, Spain, 
Portugal, &c. It was the only foreign regiment to which Napoleon 
confided an eagle. In 1815 it was dissolved by the Bourbon Govern- 
ment, before the formality of signing Byrne’s commission as chef de 
bataillon had been made out. To this rank, however, corresponding to 
that of tieutenant-colonel in the British service, he was promoted, atter 





8 “ Mémoires d’un Exil Irlandais de 1798.” Edités par sa Veuve. Traduction 
de l’Anglais par A. Hédovin. 2 vols. Paris. 

» “ Memoirs of Miles Byrne, Chef de Bataillon in the service of France, Officer 
of the Legion of Honour, Knight of St. Louis, &c.” Edited by his Widow. In 
Three Vols. Paris, 
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the revolution of July, 1830, when he was attached to the 56th regi- 
ment of the line in the French army. Byrne’s knowledge of the two 
languages, French and English, qualified him to serve on the staff of 
General Maison, who was appointed in 1828 to tne command of the 
French force in Greece. In this country he had several employments 
of importance, commanding the castle and town of Patras, Modon, &c. 
From Greece he proceeded to Grenoble, on obtaining the military pro- 
motion above mentioned, where the 56th was then in garrison. In 
this regiment he continued to serve for five years. In 1835, when it 
came to Paris, and Byrne’s thirty years of legal military service had 
been completed, he gave in his resignation and thenceforth made his 
home in the French capital. The first volume of these memoirs con- 
tains a narrative of the transactions connected with the rebellion, in 
many of which our author was an agent or spectator. The flogging, 
half-hanging, picketing, and other cruelties, inflicted after Ireland had 
been put under martial law, are detailed in these pages, with the reprisals, 
to use the author’s own word, of the exasperated insurgents. For the 
information of those who may be ignorant of what the pitch-cap torture 
was, we may state that “the head being completely singed, a cap made 
of strong linen well imbued with boiling pitch, was so closely put on 
that it could not be taken off without bringing off a part of the skin 
and flesh from the head.” The object of the insurrection was national 
independence and self-government. The overthrow of the British 
Government was to be accomplished by French agency and French 
invasion. It was not to be expected that the depository of supreme 
power would tolerate such a project, or that a belligerent country like 
Great Britain would allow her implacable enemy to obtain a footing in 
her chief dependency and so near her own shores. Had the contem- 
plated Provisional Government under the auspices of Hooke been pro- 
claimed, Ireland would probably have bitterly repented of her confidence 
in the promises of her French protectors. In any case self-preservation, 
independently of all other considerations, justified English resistance. 
The insurrection of the United Irishmen extended temporarily over the 
whole country between Dublin and the Wicklow mountains. It was not a 
religious war. The insurgents respected women, which was more than 
the Orangemen did. The part borne in the movement by Arthur 
O'Connor, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the two Emmetts, Father Quigley, 
and others, may be read in Byrne’s first volume. In the second will 
be found a full account of the campaigns of the Irish Legion, in Holland, 
Germany, and the Peninsula, from 1804 to 1815. The third volume 
consists of biographical sketches of various Irish patriots and exiles. 
The reader must be prepared for a certain amount of Hibernian 
vituperation and patriotic zealotry. 

Many great men have been born in Ireland. Has Ireland produced 
any eminent engineer? Her and owr ally, France, can point to more 
than one distinguished son who has reflected fresh honour on his father- 
land from victories achieved by mind over matter and material force. 
To say nothing of Brunel, was there not Cugnot of Lorraine, who built 
the first locomotive steam-carriage in Paris—the original model of this 
taachine having been made in 1763? Larlier than this France had its 
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Brindley in Pierre-Paul Riquet de Bonrepos, who in 1666, about a 
hundred years before the commencement of the Bridgewater Canal, 
began to construct the Grand Canal of Languedoc, and in 1681 brought 
it to a successful termination. A summary of Riquet’s career in con- 
nexion with this great enterprise is given by the indefatigable Vates of 
the heroic men whose arms are tools, in the appendix to the prose-epic 
which celebrates the exploits of Brindley and the early engineers.!° 
This canal crosses the isthmus that connects France with Spain, the 
length of the navigation from Toulouse to Cette being about 158 
miles. It “is curried along its course over rivers and under hills by 
means of numerous aqueducts, bridges, and tunnels.” More than a 
hundred locks were required in different places for its descent, thirty- 
seven into the Aude, near Carcassonne, and twenty-two into Lake Thau. 
The highest fall appears to be from the summit at Vaurouse into the 
waters of the Mediterranean, a height of 6214 feet, “a fact which of 
itself bespeaks the formidable character of the undertaking.” A detailed 
description of this enterprise, the final realization of which united the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Atlantic Ocean, is given in Mr. Smiles’s nar- 
rative. From it we also learn who and what the projector was, what 
were the difficulties which he had to overcome, and what were the ex- 
pedients by which he overcame them. The ruse which he employed to 
gain the confidence and the money of the farmers-general shows the 
singular adroitness of the exciseman of Bonrepos, for such, though he 
was of noble descent, was his occupation. Thirty years after Riquet’s 
death his merits were called in question, but, adds his only readable 
biographer (for the French, Mr. Smiles informs us, have not even a 
tolerable memoir of him), “happily the archives of the Canal, as well 
as the Colbert correspondence, survive to prove that, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, Riquet was not only the inventor and the designer, 
but the constructor of the Grand Canal of Languedoc.” In addition 
to the principal biographical sketch in this volume—the “ Life of James 
Brindley ”—will be found “ Memoirs of the Earlier Engineers,” parti- 
eularly Sir Cornelius Vermuyden, Sir Hugh Myddelton, and Captain 
Perry, whose works of drainage, water supply, and embankment 
were amongst the wonders of their time. It is published in the 
same cheap and compact form as Mr. Smiles’s reproduction of the 
“Life of George Stephenson,” to which it is intended to serve as a 
companion volume—* the characters and achievements of the two men 
being in many respects alike, the one having accomplished for canals 
in England what the other did for railways.” With this “Story of 
George Stephenson’s Life,” which is also before us,!! is incorporated a 
memoir of his son Robert, the present being a revised and improved 
edition of the work which Mr. Smiles originally published in 1857. 
Assisted by Mr. Robert Stephenson, and obtaining valuable informa- 





10 ¢ James Brindley and the Early Engineers.” By Samuel Smiles, Author of 
‘ Self-Help.” Abridged from ‘‘Lives of Engineers.” London: John Murray. 
1864 


1 «The Story of the Life of George Stephenson, including a Memoir of his son, 
Robert Stephenson.” By Samuel Smiles, Author of ‘Industrial Biography,” &c. 
A New Edition, thoroughly revised. London: John Murray. 1864. 
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tion from the old and intimate colleagues of father and son, gleaning 
facts from colliers, breaksmen, enginemen, and other fellow-workers or 
intimates of the elder Stephenson, Mr. Smiles seems justified in assert- 
ing his conviction that this “book is of an authentic character.’ In 
the new edition an occasional note or an amendment of a statement 
serve to show that the author has spared no pains to secure accuracy. 
See, in particular, pp. 56 and 95. In its condensed form Mr. Smiles’s 
life of the great engineer will no doubt give renewed pleasure and 
afford continued instruction to many thousands of readers. The cita- 
tion of the beautiful passage in which the early life of George Stephen- 
son is described may help to increase their number. ‘The Old Robert 
of the extract is George’s father, thus described by a Wylam collier 
who remembered him :—“ Geordie’s feyther war like a peer o’ deals 
nailed thegither, an’ a bit o’ flesh i’ the inside: he war as queer as 
Dick’s hatband—went thrice aboot an’ wudn’t tie.” This impractic- 
able nondeseript— 


4“ Old Robert, was a general favourite in the village, especially amongst the 
children, whom he was accustomed to draw about him whilst tending the 
engine fire, and feast their young imaginations with tales of Sinbad the Sailor, 
and Robinson Crusoe, besides others of his own invention; so that ‘ Bob’s 
engine fire’ came to be the most popular resort in the village. Another feature 
of his character, by which he was long remembered, was his affection for birds 
and animals: and he had many tame favourites of both sorts, which were as 
fond of resorting to his engine fire as the boys and girls themselves. In the 
winter time he had usually a flock of tame robins about him, and they would 
come hopping familiarly to his feet to pick up the crumbs which he had saved 
for them out of his humble dinner. At his cottage he was rarely without one 
or more tame blackbirds, which flew about the house or in and out at the door. 
In summer time he would go a bird-nesting with his children; and one day he 
took his little son George to see a blackbird’s nest for the first time. Holding 
him up in his arms, he let the wondering boy peep down through the branches 
held aside for the purpose, into a nest full of young birds—a sight which the 
boy never forgot, but used to speak of with delight to his intimate friends 
when he himself had grown an old man. 

“The boy George led the ordinary life of working people’s children. He 
played about the doors, went birdnesting when he could, and ran errands to 
the village. He was also an eager listener with the other children tohis father’s 
curious tales, and early imbibed from him that affection for birds and animals 
which continued throughout his life. In course of time he was promoted to 
the office of carrying his father’s dinner to him while at work, and it was on 
such occasions his great delight to see the robins fed. At home he helped to 
nurse, and that with a careful hand, his younger brothers and sisters. One of 
his duties was to see that the other children were kept out of the way of the 
chaldron waggons, which were then dragged by horses along the wooden tram- 
road immediately in the front of the cottage door. This waggon-way was the 
first in the northern district on which the experiment of a locomotive engine 
was tried. But at the time of which we speak the locomotive had scarcely 
been dreamt of in England as a practical working power ; horses only were 
used to haul the coal. And one of the first sights with which the boy was 
familiar was the coal-waggons dragged by them along the wooden railway at 
Wylam.” 

With the period in which Riquet’s lot was cast Mr. Dyer’s second 
and final instalment of his “ History of Modern Europe” commences, 
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Philosophical power, originality of view, or pictorial presentment, are 
not exhibited in the last, any more than in the. first two volumes of 
this work. Mr. Dyer, however, disarms criticism under this aspect, 
by disclaiming all ambitious intentions. Anxious to remove an erro- 
neous impression, which he believes to have prevailed in some quarters, 
that his History was designed to supersede the study of the Conti- 
nental historians, he distinctly states that “its more humble aim is to 
serve as an introduction to such a study; that it is intended for the 
instruction of general readers, and offered as a handy book of reference 
to refresh the memory even of the more erudite.’ It is, in fact, a 
summary of the events in the history of modern Europe, indicating a 
fair amount of research and reflection, and quietly and unpretendingly 
written, with which Mr. Dyer presents us. As such we think it is 
likely to prove valuable to a large class of readers who want general 
information, and can derive it only from an easily accessible source.'” 
The third volume consists of two principal divisions, broken up into 
chapters, the first carrying us down from the Peace of Westphalia, 
1648, to the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, and of Wystadt, 1721; the 
second commencing with the Peace of Utrecht, and ending with the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, 1789. “Lhe concluding volume, 
also in two books, opening with an account of that terrific explosion, 
and terminating with a sketch of the Crimean war, and the ratification 
of the Peace of Paris, 1856. ‘The chapter entitled “A View of the 
Causes, Character, and Effects of the French Revolution,” contains 
some pages of useful and intelligent exposition. In particular, the 
rapid analysis of Rousseau’s opinions is very well done. From Europe 
we pass to Asia, closing our quarterly review of books with a notice of 
a work of substantive character and conspicuous merit. 

Mr. Kaye, the author of the “ History of the War in Afghanistan,” 
has issued the first volume of a “ History of the Sepoy War in India.” 
To us he appears admirably qualified for the task—qualified by expe- 
rience and knowledge—qualitied by sobriety of judgment and enlight- 
ened impartiality—qualitied, finally, by ample command of material 
and ability to shape it into narrative vigorously written, clearly ar- 
ranged, sustainedly interesting. Of the value of the resources at his 
disposal an adequate idea may be formed from the fact, that the execu- 
tors of Lord Canning have placed in Mr. Kaye’s hands the private and 
demi-ofticial correspondence of the deceased statesman, extending over 
the whole of his Indian administration ; that Sir John Lawrence and Sir 
Herbert Edwardes have furnished documents for the description of the 
rising in the Punjab ; while the family of the late Colonel Baird Smith, 
Sir James Outram, Sir Robert Hamilton, Mr. E. A. Reade, and the 
Secretary of State for India, have all aided Mr. Kaye in his arduous 
labours, by furnishing papers, giving personal information, or affording 





13 ‘The History of Modern Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople in 1453 to 
the close of the Crimean War in 1857.” By Thomas Henry Dyer. In Four Vols. 
Vols. III. and IV. London: John Murray. 1864. i 

13 “A History of the Sepoy War in {ndia, 1857-1858.” By John William 
Kaye, Author of the ‘“‘ History of the War in Afghanistan.” In Three Vols, Vol. I, 
London: W. H. Allen and Co, 1864. 
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access to official records. Thus a trustworthy and even authoritative 
account of the Sepoy war is presumably before us, or rather will be 
before us when the work shall be completed. The first of the three 
volumes, in which the entire narrative will be comprised, relates the 
antecedents of the mutiny of the Bengal army, touches on the princi- 
pal political events, and describes the social and material progress of 
the previous ten years; and after tracing the history of the Bengal 
army from its formation till the retirement of Lord Dalhousie, details 
the incidents of the first year of Lord Canning’s government, and of 
the commencement of the mutiny up to the period of the outbreak at 
Meerut and the seizure of Delhi. The first book or division of the 
volume, which is introductory, relates the conquest of the Punjab and 
Pegu, discusses the administration of Lord Dalhousie with special re- 
ference to the right of lapse, the annexation of Oude, and what the 
author calls the progress of Englishism. The rise, progress, and de- 
cline of the Sepoy army are the topics of the second book; the early 
life and the beginning of Lord Canning’s Indian administration, the 
Oude commission, the Persian war, and the growth of the mutiny till 
the final bursting of the storm, form the subject-matter of the third 
and last book. Of the.spirit in which the work is conceived we are 
not long kept in doubt. “It was,” says Mr. Kaye in his preface, 
“in the over-eager pursuit of humanity and civilization that In- 
dian statesmen of the new school were betrayed into the excesses 
which have been so grievously visited upon the nation. It was 
the vehement self-assertion of the Englishman that produced this 
conflagration ; it was the same vehement self-assertion that enabled 
him, by God’s blessing, to trample it out.” And he adds, “If 
I have any predominant theory, it is this: Because we were 
too English the great crisis arose; but it was only because we were 
English that when it arose it did not utterly overwhelm us.” This 
theory is excellently illustrated in the fourth chapter of the first book. 
In this chapter Mr. Kaye shows, or at any rate endeavours to show, 
that the cardinal error of English policy lay in the application of a 
theory, sound in the abstract, but unsuited to the genius and disposi- 
tion of the people of India. This policy consisted in the systematic 
obliteration of the landed aristocracy. There were two processes by 
which the depression of the native gentry was effected—the process of 
settlement and the process of resumption. First, the great besom of the 
settlement reduced the proprietary class to ruin, and converted into bitter 
enemies those whom a different policy would have made the friends of 
the State. Under the name of Resumption Mr. Kaye includes all 
those operations which ensued on the failure of freeholders required 
after undisturbed possession for forty years to establish their title by 
genuine documentary evidence, to make good, in this way, their right 
of proprietorship. ‘These operations are characterized by Mr. Kaye as 
wholesale confiscation, involving the fraudulent usurper and the right- 
ful possessor in one common ruin. Thus, in all good faith and with 
the most benevolent intentions, we made enemies of a large number of 
influential persons—nobles of royal descent, military chiefs with large 
bodies of retainers, ancient landholders with their feudally attached 
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dependents ; and lastly, Brahmins or priests, “ who had been supported 
by the alienated revenue which we resumed, and who turned the power 
which we exercised over the minds of others to fatal account in foment- 
ing popular discontent and instilling into the minds of the people the 
poison of religious fear.’’ The antagonism of social reform and posi- 
tive science to the cherished fictions and superstitions of Hindoo sacer- 
dotalism is forcibly exhibited in pages which reflect or suggest the 
phenomena of a corresponding movement in Europe. Intellectual pro- 
gress excited in India a new appetite for truth and beauty, and the 
exact sciences of the West, with their clear demonstrable facts and in- 
evitable deductions, were putting to shame the physical errors of Hin- 
dooism. The growing enlightenment alarmed the sacerdotal mind, for 
it threatened the ascendancy of mer to whom all the accidents and 
concerns of life, the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, birth, sickness, 
marriage, death, even a future state, were sources of revenue. It tended 
to suppress the murder of women, infants, the sick, the aged, the un- 
suspecting traveller, and thus to diminish the power or the profit of 
the priesthood. Female education, re-marriage of widows, physical 
science in its practical manifestations, all menaced the vested interests 
of the Brahmins. “ That the fire-carriage on the iron road was a heavy 
blow to the Brahminical priesthood is not to be doubted. The light- 
ning-post which sent invisible letters through the air and brought back 
answers from incredible distances in less time than an ordinary messen- 
ger could bring them from the next street, was a still greater marvel 
and a still greater disturbance.” The civilization of the West gave 
practical proof of its ability to do what Brahminism had never done, 
“and from that time the Hindoo hierarchy lost half its power, for the 
people lost half their faith.” One institution, of paramount impor- 
tance, was threatened by English social innovation—the great institu- 
tion of Caste. The introduction of the messing system in gaols gave 
an opening to designing men to misrepresent the policy of the Govern- 
ment. At Shahabad, Behar, Patna, and Sarun, there were serious 
disturbances. Benares itself, the very nursery of Hindooism, was 
saved only by prudential concessions from becoming the scene of a 
sanguinary outbreak. All this occurred between 1845 and 1852. 
Hindoo misconstruction and discontent werereinforced by Mohammedan 
mendacity and curiosity, for the Moulavee was scarcely less alarmed 
than the Pundit by the tendency of our educational measures, and 
many old Mussulman families resented the resumption of the land 
tenures. To all these elements of discord must be added the predis- 
position to mutiny of the Sepoy soldier, irritated by the uncertainty 
which prevailed with respect to pay and allowances, secretly em- 
boldened by concession and unable to reconcile himself to the British 
theory of annexation. The annexation of Oude, in particular, weakened 
the attachment of the Sepoy to his colours, till, finding what the revo- 
lution had cost him, he was ready to join hands with other sufferers 
over a common grief.” In 1801 the Newab Wuzeer entered into en- 
gagements with the British Government for the good administration 
of the provinces in question. How these engagements were violated 
may be learned from page 120 of Mr. Kaye’s volume. A succession of 
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rulers in Oude abandoned themselves to sensual pollution, neglected 
State affairs, and trafficked in place, honour, and justice; corruption, 
murder, extortion, outrage, and robbery were the characteristics of 
their reign. A crisis occurred while Lord Auckland was Governor- 
General of India. The new king pledged himself to sign a new treaty. 
This treaty provided, that in case of prolonged misrule the British 
Government should be entitled to appoint its own functionaries to the 
management of any part of the province; that there should be a new 
military force, commanded by British officers, but supported by the 
Oude Government; but the revenues of the country were not to be 
applied to any other purpose than that of its maintenance. This 
treaty, which Mr. Kaye disparages as an abortion, was often cited in 
later years as the Oude Treaty of 1837. It was, he says, wholly and 
absolutely disallowed by the Home Government—that is to say, he 
explains in a note, by the Secret Committee specially empowered by 
Act of Parliament. If this be so, it is unfortunate that Lord Auckland 
had too much pride to acknowledge its nullity ; unfortunate that— 
though in 1838 the Home Government in general terms denied the 
existence of any treaty.with the King of Oude, duly ratified and ap- 
proved—the treaty, years after this date, was still held to be valid, and 
described as such by Colonel Sleeman in a letter to Sir James Hogg. 
It is still further unfortunate (if indeed we ought not to substitute 
throughout a stronger term) that it crept by mistake into a col- 
lection of treaties, under the auspices of an Under-Secretary. 
So matters stood when, in 1852, the misrule in Onde was of 
so fearful a description that Colonel Sleeman, who was opposed to 
annexation, advised the new Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, to 
assume the administration, but not to grasp the revenues of the coun- 
try. In defiance of advice and warnings, Lord Dalhousie proposed 
that the King of Oude should vest all power, jurisdiction, rights, and 
claims thereto belonging, in the hands of the East India Company, 
“and that the surplus revenues should be at the disposal of the Com- 
pany.” ‘The province, however, thus declared British territory was, 
according to this scheme, not to be incorporated with the British 
dominions. The scheme did not in itself include annexation, but “ the 
distinction without a difference” upheld by the Governor-General was 
overlooked by the Government at home, the Court of Directors, the 
Board of Control, and the British Cabinet all consenting to the annex- 
ation of Oude. The annexation of Oude accordingly took place, 
It was the last act of Lord Dalhousie’s government. The processes 
of settlement and resumption now came into operation. The bad 
feeling engendered by the appropriation, and which in happier times 
might have gradually died out, was sustained and invigorated by 
a combination of maleficent influences. First, there was an impres- 
sion that our resources were exhausted by the Crimean and by the 
Persian wars. Then the animosity of the ejected nobles and Brah- 
minical party was inflamed and extended by the cartridge panic, 
which, in Mr. Kaye’s belief, was a real motive, and by the move- 
ment under Nana Sahib, whose claim, he thinks, did not receive the 
consideration to which it was entitled. The account of the increasing 
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disaffection occasioned by the greased cartridges and the bone-dust 
flour, and of the various outbreaks which ensued, carries the narrative 
down to the insurrection at Meerut, with which critical event Mr. 
Kaye concludes the first volume of this excellent history. The bio- 
graphical notices of the Lawrences, of Dalhousie, Canning, and other 
eminent men, in whom Mr. Kaye recognises the existence of high, 
sometimes supremely high, moral and intellectual qualities, are clear, 
discriminating, and vividly written, and much of the expository portion. 
of the book is valuable for its perspicuous statement and philosophical 
insight. In the two volumes intended to complete the work (the 
publication of which we shall gladly welcome) the author promises to 
describe the progress of the mutiny and rebellion in the-North-Western 
Provinces, the mutiny in the Punjab, the rebellion in Oude, the rising 
in Behar, the insurrection in the Southern Mahratta cduntry, the siege 
‘and capture of Delhi, and the first relief of Lucknow. The ‘third 
volume will comprise a narrative of the operations of the army under 
Sir Colin Campbell, of the recoyery of Oude, of the campaign in Central 
India, and finally of those measures by which Lord-Cauning sought to 
restore confidence to the princes and people of India; and general pros- 
perity to the land. - 
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USIC is the art in which England has less to boast of, per- 
haps, than any other country of Europe. Neither among 
composers nor performers have we any names of pre-eminent excellence 
and historical fame; and yet our taste for music is strong, our expen- 
diture upon it prodigious, and there are few circles in which one or two 
amateurs of acknowledged talent may not be found who might have 
attained a very superior degree of proficiency, but for the still linger- 
ing prejudice against a geatleman doing that which many respectable 
persons think should be left to “foreigners” and “ professionals.” The 
violin, especially, is a despised instrument, with degrading associations, 
supposed to be suggestive of public-house orgies, and hence the common 
saying, “as drunk as a fiddler.” It is nevertheless an instrument which 
does not want for faithful votaries in this unmusical land; and such 
will gladly welcome the very interesting little work of which the trans- 
lation is beforeus.1 M. Fétis, Chapel-master to the King of the Bel- 
gians, informs us that he was appealed to by M. Vuillaume, the well- 
known violin-maker, to write a memoir of his illustrious predecessor, 
Anthony Stradivarius of Cremona, the materials for which M. Vuil- 
laume, “ passionately fond of his art, like every man of sterling worth,” 
had obtained at the cost of much labour, having undertaken several 
journeys to Italy for the sole purpose of collecting them. The chapel- 
master modestly doubted his own fitness for the task ; but as music is 





1 “Notice of Anthony Stradivari, the celebrated Violin-Maker.” By F. J. 
Fétis. Translated by John Bishop. London : Robert Cocks and Co, 1864. 
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the art to which his life has been devoted, and he is the author of a 
“ Résumé Philosophique de |’Histoire de la Musique,” and a “ Bio- 
graphie Universelle des Musiciens,” all that was needed: was a little 
instruction in the technicalities of the instrument to whose history he 
was required to contribute so important a chapter. The thin octavo 
published by the Messrs. Cocks is a very good translation of the work 
thus originated, and it will find favour not only with violin performers, 
.but with any one who cares to read a very interesting addition to a 
department of musical literature in which information has hitherto 
been scarce and far to seek. In the first chapter, on the origin of bow 
instruments, the learned author traces them to the East, and in the 
rude ravandastrou and rouana, still played by the Buddhist monks of 
Hindostan as they go begging alms from door to door, he discovers 
the primitive vidlin, of which, there is no trace in Europe before the 
end of the sixth century. In a manuscript of the eleventh century, 
ndw in the Imperial Library of Paris, there is a figure of a crowned 
personage playing wifh-a bow on the three-stringed instrument to 
which M. Fétis gives the Welsh name of crouth, from the Celtic crui- 
sigh (music); and viols with three or five strings are frequently repre- 
sented after this date ; but the first undoubted reference to the violin 
is found in the “ Prattica di Musica” of Ludovico Zacconi, printed at 
Venice in 1596 ; and the first mention of its use is in a performance of 
Monteverde’s “Orfeo,” at Mantua, in 1607. The famous school of 
Cremona was founded about the middle of the sixteenth century by 
Andrew Amati, whose grandson Nicholas boasted among his pupils the 
illustrious names of Guanerius and Anthony Stradivari. It is the 
latter—a master at the mention of whose name all violinists “of ster- 
ling worth” bow their heads in reverential awe—who brought the art 

of violin-making to perfection ; and M. Fétis gives an extremely clear 

account of the difficult processes by which this perfection was reached. 
Stradivari appears to have derived his skill entirely from practical ex- 
periment, and to have had no knowledge of the scientific principles 

involved in the construction of his instruments, which nevertheless, 

when tested by acoustic laws, are shown to be in the strictest accord- 

ance with them. He lived, always at work, and always making fiddles, 

to the great age of ninety-three ; and a violin has been discovered bear- 

ing a date, and certifying that he was ninety-two years of age when he 

made it. According to M. Fétis, the usual opinion on the subject of 
old violins is erroneous. He attributes the excellence of those of a past 

century to the superiority of their structure and exquisite finish of the 

workmanship, not to the effects of time or of long use; and in con- 

firmation of this view, he quotes the following anecdote of the famous 

Guanerius on which Paganini used to play, as related by M. Vuillaume 

himself :— 

“Tn the year 1838 Paganini, on his return from London to Paris, disem- 
barked at Boulogne. He took a coach, in which his violin-case, being badly 
placed, fell, and the concussion was sufficiently violent to unglue one of the 
inner blocks of the instrument. On arriving at Paris, Paganini came to me in 
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great distress, his violin having lost its tone. I told him the cause, and said 
it would be necessary to open the. instrument. * To this he would not at first 
consent, and manifested extreme anxiety; at length, however, I induced him 
to allow it to be done, there bging no other'remedy. Fie therefore consented, 
on the express condition tlat'I would do the work myself at his house, and 
under his own eyes. Although such a délicate operation is more agreeable to 
accomplish without a looker-on, and in the retirement of one’s own workshop, 
T acceded to his desire, and went to his house for the purpose of taking off the 
belly of his violin. It is impossible to describe the torture which Paganini en- 
dured during the progress of the work. He twisted about on his chair, making 
grimaces, and suffered like a martyr, uttering éxclamations which plainty showe 
the affection he entertained for his instrument, and the dreadful fears which he 
experienced at each crack, caused by the breaking away of the glue as it yielded 
to the action of the thin knife used in removing the ‘belly. The task ‘having 
been accomplished,with unexpected success, he entrusted me ‘with this violin, 
the renown of which was equal to that of its master. I then resolved to ana- 
lyse this famous. instrument isi every part, to take the precise dimensions of it, 
and to make a similar one. I had some*woods of first-rate quality and very 
old, and could find a back and belly so exactly like those of Paganini’s violin, 
as regards the figure of thé'maple and the grain of the deal, that I felt assured 
I should attain a Satisfactory gesuity as to quality of tone. Paganini allowed 
me three days for the repair of his instrument, and that time sufficed for making 
mine. I then returned him hts violin, with which be was.enchanted, and begged 
me to call again to see it.” ° 


The violin was pronounced as good as before, and the grateful mu- 
sician presented a handsome diamond pin to its skilful restorer. 


“Wishing to testify my os pee of his generosity, I said I would offer 


Paganini the violin which I had commenced making like his. Some months after- 
wards I went to his house; he was practising, but on seeing me enter he laid 
his violin on the table. I took mine from its case, and placing it by the side 
of his, begged that he would accept it. The scene was strange. Paganini 
became serious and immovable; a look of doubt and fear overspread his fea- 
tures; then he seemed surprised. He turned about the violins, changed their 
places, and more than once took the imitation for the original. He was evi- 
dently but little pleased to see a violin so similar to his own. At length he 
seized his bow to try the new violin, and on sitting down exclaimed, ‘ It is very 
good—it is like mine—it has the same tone, the same quality—it is my violin, 
leave it with me.’ ” 

This is the violin on which Sivori now plays. The bow appears to 
have been even longer in arriving at its present state of excellence, 
which it owes to Francis Tourte, of Paris, who died in 1835, leaving 
a name dear to violin-players, and a reputation for life-long ignorance 
of the arts of reading and writing. 

A little volume of “ Anecdotes and Musical Reminiscences’? is in- 
tended to do honour to the Museum of Musical Instruments, which 
was set going in Paris in 1861 by the purchase of the valuable collec- 
tion of M. Clapisson by the Imperial Government. The museum 
contains at present about two hundred and fifty instruments, all 
interesting either from their age, their celebrity, or the intrinsic 





2 ««Histoires et Anecdotes.” Parle Comte de Pontecoulant. Premitre partie. 
Paris: Michel Lévy. London: D, Nutt. 1864. 
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beauty of their structure. Among them is a spinette of the year 
1523, by Francesco Portalapis, containing fifty-two notes, and in 
wonderful preservation. The undertaking seems to be a laudable one 
in the interests of musical students and historians; and the lively 

s of chit-chat, which are only a first instalment of the author’s 
store, will be found entertaining by readers of musical gossip. 

A new edition, enlarged and improved, of “ The Life of the Greeks 
and Romans, as shown in Ancient Monuments,”* bears the names of 
the two authors. by whom this valuable work was originally under- 
taken. But Herr Koner explains that he has lost the important aid 
of his friend, Ernst Guhl, who died two years ago, soon after the 
appearance of the first edition of the joint work which had been so 
successfully completed. This volume is a very useful compendium, 
containing descriptions of all the relics of Greek and Roman art which 
throw light on domestic habits and national customs, from the inde- 
structible monuments: of their temples to the rudest kitchen utensil 
that has survived to tell its story. The first half of the book is 
devoted to Greek, the second to Roman remains. - It ig illustrated by 
upwards of five hundred wood-engravings, and possesses a good index. 

In the samé department we have the fifth part of Welcker’s learned 
work on “ Ancient Monuments,’’* which is devoted to the examination 
of statues, bas-reliefs, and vases. A vast.amount of information is 
here brought together, and descriptions of many of the more recent 
discoveries of ancient art which have been added to our museums; 
and the art-student will find much critical and archeological lore in 
these pages, which, however, need a better classification and arrange- 
ment of subjects for convenient reference. 

The name of Dr. Barlow has long been familiar to the student of 
Dante; and the handsome volume he has recently published® bears 
ample testimony to the extent of his researches, and the ardour of his 
devotion to the study of the great Florentine, whom he designates, 
“Poeta, Teologo, e Filosofo, sempre sommo.” For fourteen years 
and upwards the author has been accumulating materials, examining 
and comparing the various codici of the “ Divina Commedia ”’ pre- 
served in the public libraries of Europe, and studying the writings of 
the long series of critics and commentators who have preceded him. 
Few are the great writers who have suffered so little from the lapse 
of centuries as Dante. A blaze of light encircles him. Five of the 
codici now extant date from within thirty years of his death; and we 
have not only the commentaries of his contemporaries, Boccacio and 





3 ‘Dag Leben der Griechen und Rémer nach antiken Bildwerken,” dargestellt 
von Ernst Guhl und Wilhelm Koner. Zweite Auflage. Berlin: Weidmann. 


London: D. Nutt. 1864. 
4 « Alte Denkmiiler,” erklirt von F.G. Welcker. Fiinfte Theil. Gottingen: 


Dieterich. London: D. Nutt. 1864. 
5 “‘Oritical, Historical, and Philosophical Contributions to the Study of the 
‘Divina Commedia.’’’ By Henry Clark Barlow, M.D. London: Williams and 


Norgate. 1864. 
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Jacopo della Lana, but that of his own son, Jacopo di Dante, 
Nearly five hundred codici of the “ Divina Commedia” are now in ex. 
istence, of which about three hundred and fifty contain the whole poem, 
and of this large number between sixty and seventy are in English 
libraries, the Bodleian containing fourteen, and the British Museum 
twelve. Our collection is larger than that of any other country, Italy 
excepted, where, naturally, the greatest number are preserved, the 
Italian codici amounting to nearly three hundred and ninety, of which 
two hundred are in Florence and other cities of Tuscany. The 
Laurenziana Library alone contains eighty-seven codici, eight of 
which are of especial value and authority in deciding doubtful readings; 
but the most beautiful codici probably in existence, and the one 
which Dr. Barlow considers to be without a rival, is that known a 
the “ Urbinato,” No. 365 of the Vatican, a folio of 296 leaves, written 
on vellum in neat, slightly Gothic characters, and enriched with above 
one hundred elaborate miniature paintings. 

The various readings to which the greater part of Dr. Barlow's 
volume is devoted are many of them of but slight importance; and 
the renderings which critics have chosen are not always those that are 
supported by a majority of readings, or corroborated by the testimony 
of the earliest manuscripts. Dr. Barlow states shortly the number of 
codici for and against the received text, the opinions of different critics, 
and sometimes his own conclusions. He mentions that the largest 
number of codici he has himself consulted for any one reading is one 
hundred and sixty, and that the collections of manuscripts that he 
has examined are those of Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Paris, 
London, and Oxford. More than two hundred passages have been 
investigated in this manner, and the result is a collection of readings 
and authorities which must be sought in vain in any other book 
the language. Nor are Dr. Barlow’s labours at all confined to mere 
technicalities of the text. His notes upon religious and philosophical 
questions are well worth reading, and though he is rather inclined to 
see more in some passages than a less fervent worshipper can discover, his 
comments often throw light upon obscure allusions which have escaped 
preceding annotators. He quotes the canon of criticism laid down by 
a brother Dantophilist, Professor Carl Witte, of Halle, to the effect 
that, in judging of the genuineness of a text where two readings 
occur, one easy and the other difficult, it is always safe to consider 
the latter as the most authentic. Dr. Barlow discards as untenable 
on all grounds the theory of the “ Vita Nuova,” which makes it 4 
mere rhapsody of love. It was written shortly after Dante’s mar- 
riage, and cannot, he avers, be the history of a childish attachment 
to Beatrice, the daughter of Folco Portinari, and the wife of Simone 
de’ Bardi, but is an allegorical vision, in which the name of Beatrice 
only stands for the ideal idol of his inner life—a being whom he 
addresses in strains of mystic adoration, and to whom alone such 
language as that in the thirteenth canto of the “Paradiso” could 
apply. The appearance of this valuable and learned work is well- 
timed, for in May next Florence will be called upon to celebrate the 
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Dante. .ix-hundredth anniversary of Dante’s birth ; and Dr. Barlow dedicates 
yin ex- his labour of love to this approaching day of commemoration. 

> poem, A new edition of Lucretius,® with a literal translation and a whole 
Snglish @ yolume of notes, will supersede all its English predecessors, and 
fuseum proves that scholarship is not so dead among us as is sometimes 
» Italy Bi asserted. Itis not given to Englishmen to take the lead in critical 
d, the studies ; and, for the most part, Mr. Munro modestly follows Lach- 
“— mann, whose commentary on Lucretius—the work to which the five last 

e 





years of his life were devoted—is one of those monuments of erudi- 
tion and scholarship which stand apart from and above their contempo- 










) 

dings; MM raries. As Mr. Munro observes, “hardly any work of merit has 
one HH appeared in Germany since Lachmann’s Lucretius, in any branch of 
wn @& @ Latin literature, without bearing on every page the impress of his 
ritten @ example.” But Mr. Munro is far from being a slavish imitator even 





above If of the master whom he so heartily reveres. His book is that of a 


learned and industrious scholar, and his short introduction bears ample 
testimony to the zeal and patience with which he has collated manu- 
scripts, compared and examined the works of past and present critics 
and commentators, and spared no pains to make his work as trust- 
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mony @ worthy and complete as possible. His labours can hardly fail to 
ver of HH do somewhat towards reviving that admiration for one of the greatest 
ities, HM of Latin poets which was so universal among the Italian and French 
gest HM scholars of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but which, with the 
3 one HE exception of Goethe, has not been shared by their modern representa- 
‘ he tives. Mr. Munro speaks in high praise of the remarks on Lucretius 
Som in Professor Sellar’s “ Roman Poets of the Republic,” which has been 





noticed in a former number, and which is pronounced to be the fullest, 
most favourable, and by far the best recently produced in this country. 
The English translation is too literal for beauty, and is in some in- 
stances needlessly bald, but this is compensated for by the conscien- 
tious accuracy with which the full meaning of the original thoughts 











1to Band expressions is rendered. ‘There is a peculiarity of punctuation, or 
his rather a want of punctuation, which would be better amended ; thus, 
pel # in such sentences as, “In the hands of a Gifanius Havercamp 
by Wakefield, instead of those of a Salmasius Gronovius Heinsius 





Bentley,” the unwary reader might take those strings of names to 
denote two individuals instead of seven. But these are trifling 
blemishes in a work which will find its place among the standard 
classics on the student’s book-shelves. 

To pass from Lucretius to Winthrop M. Praed,’ is like leaving the 
stern grandeur of the everlasting hills for the trim beauty of a well- 











ent HB kept modern garden, or turning from the contemplation of an antique 
“ torso—all force and muscle—to examine a portrait-cameo by Saulini. 
he 









§ “ Titi Lucreti Caride Rerum Natura.” Libri sex. With a Translation and 
Notes, By H. A. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1864. 

7 “The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed.” With a Memoir by the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge. Second Edition. London: Moxon. 1864. 
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The transition is not only from a Roman poet of the Republic to an 
English one of the nineteenth century, but involves almost as complete 
a contrast of mental qualities as could be found within the covers of a 
Biographical Dictionary. Excepting to the circle of his immediate 
friends, Praed was only known as an elegant writer of magazine and 
drawing-room pieces, and as one whose career in public life, so 
promisingly opened, was prematurely closed by his early death. In 
America (where a branch of his mother’s family has been established 
for two centuries) three separate but imperfect collections of his 
poems have appeared, but in this country no authorized edition has 
before been published, though one had for some time been announced. 
By the death of Mrs. Praed last year, its appearance has been still 
further delayed, and the poems which she had prepared for publication 
are now at length given to the world in a collected form by her 
daughters, prefaced by a short memoir from the pen of Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge. These few pages tell in simple language, and with ad- 
mirable taste and feeling, the short story of Praed’s brilliant school 
and college course, and of his entrance into public life with the fairest 
prospects, and certain promise of winning a high, probably a distin- 
guished place. At Eton he wasthe chief promoter of and largest con- 
tributor to the “ Etonian,” and at the age of fourteen -he and the 
late Earl of Carlisle were foremost competitors for the prizes which 
Mr. Plumptre, lis tutor, was in the habit of offering for compositions 
in English verse on given subjects. Some of these are printed 
in the present volume, and evidence an unusual degree of facility and 
grace in versification. Writing in rhyme seems to have been as 
natural and easy to Praed as prose composition, and his University 
prizes, poems, and epigrams, show also a command of elegant 
diction in both Greek and Latin verse, and a mastery of language, pre- 
eminent even among the refined Etonian scholars of his day. Of his 
talents and attainments, the volumes before us are sufficient proof; of 
his claims to rank among poets, opinions will differ. He never 
made poetry the serious business of his life; a delicate, studious boy, 
he had grown up in the habit of verse-writing on all possible occa- 
sions, and a verse-writer he continued to the end. That it was with 
him more a happy knack of stringing together smooth, harmonious 
phrases than the true poetic gift, is, we think, tolerably clear from the 
fact that he wrote rather better poems as an undergraduate than in 
maturer years. For example, some “ Lines” written in 1830, when he 
was eight-and-twenty, conclude with the following lines of common- 
place, jingling rhyme :— 


* And we will learn to talk of her—and after many years, 
The tears which we shall shed for her will not be bitter tears, 
When we shall tell each other, with a fond and thankful pride, 
In what purity she lived, and in what peacefulness she died.” 


But “ The Troubadour,” which came out in Knight’s “Quarterly 
Magazine,” and was written many years earlier, contains passages of 
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real beauty, and a music of rhythm rarely met with in the compositions 
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of very young poets. There is more of true poetic feeling in one of 
these which we quote than will be discovered in most of the later 
poems :— 
Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
Most beautiful of earthly things, 
I will not bid thy spirit stay, 
"Nor link to earth those glittering wings, 
That burst like light away! 
I know that thou art gone to dwell 
In the sunny home of the fresh day-beam, 
Before decay’s unpitying tread 
Hath crept upon the dearest dream 
That ever came and fled. 
Fare thee well, fare thee well! 
And go thy way, all pure and fair, 
Into the starry firmament ; 
And wander there, with the spirits of air, 
As bright and innocent ! 


Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
Strange feet will be upon thy clay, 
And never stop to sigh or sorrow. 
Yet many wept for thee to-day, 
And one will weep to-morrow. 
Alas ! that melancholy knell 
Shall often wake my wondering ear ; 
And thou shalt greet me for a while, 
Too beautiful to make me fear, 
Too sad to let me smile! 
Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
I know that heaven for thee is won; 
And yet I feel I would resign 
Whole ages of my life for one, 
One little hour of thine! 


Fare thee well, fare thee well! 
See, I have been in the sweetest bowers, 
And culled from garden and from heath 
The tenderest of all tender flowers, 
And blended in my wreath 
The violet and the blue harebell, 
And one frail rose in its earliest bloon— 
Alas! I meant it for thy hair, 
And now I fling it on thy tomb, 
To weep and wither there ! 
Fare thee well, fare thee well!—Vol. i. p. 106. 


One other short poem, “A Retrospect,” is in a strain of higher senti- 
ment, and evinces more power than can be traced in most of those of a 
serious cast, which too frequently leave an impression of poverty of 
idea veiled by choice and abundant language. But could the author 
have been himself consulted, it is probable that he would have reserved 
for the narrower circle of home and partial friends many pieces here 
republished which are of but small intrinsic value. In the light, half 
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comic, gently satirical vein, Praed’s success was unquestionable, and 
wit, grace, and liveliness of fancy, sparkle in the “ Poems of Life and 
Manners” which are contained in the second volume. This was his 
especial forte, and in this he has not often been surpassed. His real 
ambition was to be distinguished in the political arena, and he devoted 
himself to his parliamentary duties with a zeal which, added to his pro- 
fessional and literary labours, overtasked his bodily powers. He was 
called to the bar in May 1829, and was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of St. Germain’s in 1880, in the Conservative ranks. He held 
the office of Secretary to the Board of Control, under Sir R. Peel’s 
ministry, aid was spoken of by Lord Russell as a “rising statesman.” 
In 1833 he was employed by the Duke of Wellington to write an 
answer in the Morning Post to certain malicious attacks, which led to 
his being invited to Walmer, where he wrote :— 

“My time was spent very agreeably. On the first morning I had a long 
interview with his Grace on ‘business,’ in which he opened to me all his 
views, personal and political, with a frankness which was most flattering 
and most delightful. To be put on terms of the most intimate con- 
fidence with the greatest man of his time was what, indeed, I should 
scarcely have dreamed of a few years ago. He seemed at least to keep nothin, 
from me : his judgment of measures, and his opinions of men; his fears, whic 
are manifold, and his hopes, which are few or none, were all expounded. I 
can scarcely be too proud of such a reception, or too much pleased with the 
prospect it affords of future intercourse with such a man.” 


Had his life been prolonged, it is most probable that Praed’s dearest 
ambition, to rank among statesmen, would have been satisfied, for his 
speeches in Parliamentwere listened to with respect, and he “steadily rose 
in general estimation, not merely as a ready and skilful debater, but for 
the higher qualities of political intelligence and sagacity.” But already 
the fatal disease of which he died in 1839 had fastened upon him, and it 
was too soon manifest that the strain and stress of public life were not 
forhim. Whether a literary reputation won so early would have been 
sustained by higher efforts, and whether he would have justified the 
great expectations raised by the brilliancy of his youthful talents must 
remain matter of conjecture, but not so his claim to rank with the wits 
and scholars of a generation of which Eton is justly proud, nor the 
enduring admiration and affection of the many who knew and could 
appreciate a character of singular sweetness and beauty, and to whom 
“the name of Winthrop Praed is still as the sound of music.” 

Personal recollections of the great Duke will always command atten- 
tion, and an anecdote of a very different nature from that related above, 
and from a very different source, is worth preserving as it is thus 
characteristically related by Captain Gronow :|— 

“I happened to call one morning upon the Princess M——, who lived in 
the Rue Basse du Rempart. No sooner had we shaken hands than she began 
speaking of the Duke of Wellington, who had arrived for afew days to see the 





8 «Celebrities of London and Paris.’ Being a third series of ‘‘ Reminiscences 
and Anecdotes.” By Captain R. H.Gronow. London: Smithand Elder. 1864. 
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king (Louis XVIII.), and who was then about to leave Paris. She asked me 
if 1 was aware that I was no favourite with his grace, and that he had even 
spoken of me in no measured terms. I replied that I had not the honour of 
knowing the Duke personally, and that my position was too humble a one to 
attract his notice. ‘ You are mistaken,’ said Madame de M——-; ‘ he has doubt- 
less heard very unfavourable reports of your character, for he has warned young 
Paul Lieven to beware of forming any intimacy with a man addicted to 
gambling and the society of opera-dancers and actresses, as such an acquaint- 
ance might not only lead him astray now, but be very detrimental to his 
prospects in after life? After hearing this agreeable communication, I lost no 
time in se on my intimate friend, Captain Hesse, a natural son of the 
Duke of York’s, and who was at that time an officer in the 18th Hussars. I 
related to my jidus Achates what had been told me, and asked his advice as to 
the line of conduct I ought to pursue. Hesse, who was personally well 
known to the Duke, offered to call at the English Embassy, where his grace 
was staying, and ask for some explanation of so unwarrantable au attack. 
Unluckily, the great man had left for London, with Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
that very morning. Hesse and I, therefore, concocted a letter to the Duke, in 
which 1 entreated his grace to tell me if the lady’s report was correct, as it 
appeared to me incomprehensible that a person of his exalted station should 
have thus attacked the private character of a man totally unknown to him. 
This letter was duly forwarded to London, but did not reach the Duke there ; 
for on his arrival in town he had found an invitation from the Prince Regent 
to pass some days with him at the Pavilion, at Brighton, where my letter was 
placed in his hands. His grace, with that promptitude for which he was always 
so remarkable, replied to me in a letter of four pages. I regret that this 
document, upon which I always placed a high value, is no longer in my 
hands. I lent it to Count D’Orsay, who was anxious to have a copy of it; and 
notwithstanding that a strict search has been made since his death among the 
papers that he left behind him in the possession of his sister, the Duchesse de 
Grammont, I have not been able to recover a document of so much value to 
me and to society, for it expresses the opinions of a man whose every thought 
was certain to be respected and well received. The Duke’s letter was compli- 
mentary to me individually, and gave a most decided denial of his having uttered 
any expression that could be considered derogatory to me. He had, he ad- 
mitted, given some advice to young Count Lieven, but these counsels had no 
reference to any of his associates. He added that he could not have spoken in 
such terms of me, as he was totally unacquainted with either my habits or my 
tastes. ‘To the lady he never could have mentioned my name, as he had not 
once been in her society during his short visit to Paris. He had never made 
any observations about the improvidence or follies of gamblers, for, in fact, 
some of the best friends he had in the world belonged to that category. He 
concluded a most dignified letter in his characteristic style, by saying that if I 
was not fully convinced of his not deserving the imputation that had been cast 
upon him of abusing me, he was perfectly ready to give me any satisfaction 
that I might think proper to demand. I cannot call to mind, even at this dis- 
tance of time, the soble conduct of the great Duke on this occasion without 
feeling deeply affected. . . . How few would, like the truly great man, have 
waved their high military rank in a discussion with an obscure subaltern, and 
declared themselves ready to give him redress suv /e champ, if he still considered 
himself aggrieved.” 

Duelling is the subject of a great number of the gallant captain’s 
reminiscences. “If you looked at a man,’’ he writes, “it was enough ; 
tor without having given the slightest offence, cards were exchanged, 
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and the odds were that you stood a good chance of being shot, or run 
through the body, or maimed for life.’” Matters are strangely altered 
in these degenerate times, and our author does not scruple to accuse 
Mr. Kinglake of something more than inaccuracy in his account of 
the coup d’état of December, 1851, of which Captain Gronow was a 
Witness, and which he considers to have been a necessary and rightful 
step, forced upon that “perfect gentleman” the Prince President, 
carried out by him as humanely as was consistent with success, and 
abundantly atoned for by his subsequent rule, which has carried France 
to a pitch of unequalled prosperity, happiness, and power. There are 
some capital stories in this third series, all illustrative of the age of 
dandies, and the regency, and high play, and riotous living, and four- 
in-hands, and all told with a sincere belief in the gentlemen whose 
conduct would not have been tolerated had they been other than 
dandies, and with a simple naiveté, as if it was much to a man’s credit 
to have got through forty thousand a-year with nothing to show for it 
but the effects of having lived “not wisely, but too well.” 

Among the illustrated books of the season, foremost and largest is 
the splendid volume published by Messrs. Smith and Elder,’ con- 
taining one hundred wood-engravings from the illustrations of the 
“Cornhill Magazine,” by different artists. The impressions published 
in the monthly numbers are printed from electrotype casts of the wood 
blocks, for the sake of speed, so that the wood blocks themselves have 
been used for the first time in the production of this collection. They 
are very perfect specimens of wood-engraving, and the artistic merits 
of many of the designs, especially those by Mr. Millais, of “ Framley 
Parsonage,” and by Mr. Leighton, of “ Romola,” entitle them to the 
honour of separate republication. The low price—one guinea—at 
which the publishers have brought out this series of engravings will 
doubtless add to their attractions. 

A beautiful volume on the Westmoreland Lakes" is the joint pro- 
duction of Mr. and Mrs. Linton; the lady contributing the letter- 
press, and her husband the illustrations—one hundred in number. 
The nature of the book will best be described in the words of her 
own preface :—“ It seemed to my husband and myself that a pleasant 
book could be made by treating the lake country with the love and 
knowledge—artistic and local—belonging of right to natives and old 
inhabitants. We hope that what we have done will bear out our 
design. Though a faithful description of scenes and places, it is not 
a tour made up of personal adventures; neither is it a handbook, 
telling what inns to go to, and how much to pay for breakfast and 
dinner; nor yet an exhaustive monograph, for which we should have 
needed thrice the time and space afforded ; but it is merely a book on 
the lakes, giving such of the general and local history as fell in with 





® “The Cornhill Gallery.” London: Smith and Elder. 1864. 

10 “The Lake Country.” By E. Lynn Linton. Witha Map, and one hundred 
eens, drawn and engraved by W. J. Linton. London: Smith and Elder. 
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our plan, and what we thought would interest the reader; while doing 
our best to worthily illustrate and describe the most béautiful places— 
both those popularly known, and those which only the residents ever 
find out.” How completely this excellent purpose has been carried 
out will be readily admitted by any one who merely skims these de- 
lightful pages, in which pen and pencil have so happily united to aid 
each other in making the record as perfect as possible. ‘The descrip- 
tive writing is both accurate and picturesque, and is greatly set off by 
the little drawings which represent some favourite mountain scene or 
lovely sequestered dell, and the strictly scientific portion is relegated to 
an appendix containing the botany, geology, mountain altitudes, and 
rainfall of the lake district. So long as such illustrated works are 
produced, photography can hardly win the first place in public favour, 
though it appears to great advantage in some of the Christmas books, 
more especially in those of Mr. Frith, whose three volumes contain 
some admirable examples of what the camera can achieve. 

A sumptuous edition of Longfellow’s “ Hyperion,” contains twenty- 
four photographs taken in Switzerland, the Tyrol, and on the Rhine, 
and the result is a volume that not inappropriately calls itself the Gift- 
book of the season. The subjects are as well chosen for pictorial effect 
as for their association with the wanderings of Paul Flemming, and 
those of the “ Entrance to the Valley of Birkenau,” “The Staubbach,” 
and “Landeck,” are as truly beautiful specimens of landscape, as 
“The Market-place, Stuttgard,” “Tomb of Maximilian, Innspruck,” 
and “Stolzenfels ’’ are of architecture. 

Mr. Frith publishes on his own account a series of the better- 
known views on the Rhine, to which he adds descriptive and explana- 
tory matter sufficient for a thin volume,!* in the funny, confidently 
confidential tourist’s style ; and another series, similar in size and com- 
position, of some of the most interesting places about Hastings and 
its environs.’ Both volumes deserve the good word of those who 
give and those who receive a present for the drawing-room table. 

Of smaller dimensions, but of equal beauty, is the volume modestly 
styled “ A Sketch,” by Mr. Stephens,!* containing twenty-five exquisite 
small photographs of some of the finest buildings of Normandy, and a 
concise well-compiled summary of the historical events connected with 
them, and a short account of their architectural history. For the re- 
presentation of rich and florid ornament, such as that of the West 
front of Rouen Cathedral, or the marvellous decorations of St. Ouen, 
science and art combiried have invented no more perfect method than that 
of photography as now practised. Another sample of the art, though 
small, must not be overlooked, namely a pretty little volume upon the 
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“ Ruined Castles of North Wales,”!* decorated within and without with 
photographs, and obtainable for the small sum of three-and-six- 
nce. 

In the department of novels there is the usual unfailing supply, and 
not one for which the demand will be larger than the new series of the 
“Chronicles of Carlingford.’ It is longer than “Salem Chapel” by 
a whole volume, and in some respects it is, we think, superior. We 
were introduced to Mr. Wentworth @ propos of the unhappy Vincent’s 
story—the tall, handsome Anglican, irreproachably orthodox in doctrine 
and costume, and casting an unconscious shadow of mingled envy and 
dislike on the troubled path of the young nonconformist; and now we 
have the trials and experiences of the High-Church curate himself, 
narrated with the same keen appreciation of weakness and unsparing 
exposure of inconsistency that contributed to produce the vivid like- 
ness of the much-oppressed dissenting minister and his meddlesome 
deacons and deacons’ wives. ‘There is no Tozer in the “ Perpetual 
Curate,” nor is the tranquillity of Carlingford broken by any such 
tempest of crime and passion as swept over “Salem Chapel ;” all the 
elements are in stricter keeping and more harmoniously blent together, 
and the absence of some features of absolute and exceptional newness 
is abundantly compensated for by the perfect and masterly treatment 
of materials which feebler hands would have fashioned into a dull paro- 
chial story. The dulness is there, around and about—no one knows 
better than Mrs. Oliphant how heavily it hangs over the respectable 
lives of a country town aristocracy; but she also knows how to raise 
that leaden cloud, and to reveal the secret stirrings of hope and fear, 
doubt and aspiration, love and hate, which do occasionally agitate even 
the most commonplace of mortals, and which, when contrasted with 
the dead flat and humdrum smallness of their everyday views and feel- 
ings, produce combinations as ludicrous as they are pathetic. It is the 
wonderful dexterity with which these incongruous combinations are 
made, and the vigilant, ever-present consciousness of their existence in 
every individual breast, that constitutes the special charm and originality 
of these chronicles. Manynovelists, male and female, have drawn humor- 
ous pictures of amiable folly and satirical ones of specious villany, but few 
have ventured upon such bold antitheses of the great and the small, 
the noble and the paltry, as abound in these pages, and fewer still 
have touched some of the finer chords of the human instrument, where 
only a hair’s breadth divides harmony from discord, with a touch at 
once so masterly and so delicate. The character of the “ Perpetual 
Curate” himself is the most elaborately drawn and perhaps the most 
successfully finished of the whole group, and the description of his 
relations with his brother Gerard (who follows out his High-Church 
principles to their logical conclusion and resigns his living) affords 
glimpses of a power of mental analysis as subtle as it is penetrating, 
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while in the admirable sketch of Gerard’s wife, the authoress has given 
full play to her special talent for mingling the absurd and the tragic 
in inexplicable confusion. How perfect is the grief-stricken figure of 
the poor helpless little woman who understands nothing about “ sub- 
scription and signing articles and nonsense,” but overwhelms her 
brother-in-law by a statement of the case which he felt to be unanswer- 
able :— 

“* When your husband is a Romish priest, I would just ask anybody what are 
you? You can’t be his wife, because he is not allowed to have any wife ; and, 
you can’t go hack to your maiden name because of the children; and how can 
you have any place in society ? How can I be called Mrs. Wentworth any more 
when my husband has left me? Even if he is a priest and can’t have any wife, 
still he will be alive, and I shall not have the satisfaction of being a widow. 
Iam sure I don’t know what I say,’ she concluded, with a fresh outburst, ‘ for 
to be a widow would be a poor satisfaction, and I don’t know how I could ever, 
ever live without Gerard ; but to feel as if you were an improper person, and 
all the children’s prospects in life!” 

The three maiden aunts of the curate are drawn with infinite humour, 
and there is another spinster lady who is an embodiment of the writer’s 
favourite type—fond, weak, innocent, and unreasonable, a compound 
of tender-heartedness and imbecility that has nothing in common with 
the received ideal of educated womanhood. Her younger sister 
astonishes her by her courage in going’ as a Sister of Mercy into the 
worst quarters of the town, as well as by her zeal for church-going 
and Lenten observances ; she, for her part, poor lady, “ not having been 
brought up to it,” feels very much the same on Easter Eve as at other 
times of her placid life. But there comes a day in her blameless middle- 
age, when her father is dead and her prospects are gloomy, and the 
late rector begs for an interview, which takes place as follows :— 


“Mr. Proctor, who had by no means fallen in love with her on account of any 
remnants of beauty she might possess, had never admired her so much as he 
did now; he felt confused, good man, as he stood before her, and seeing her so 
much younger and fairer than his former idea, began to grow alarmed and 
wonder at his serenity. What if she thought him an old fogey? What if she 
refused him? This supposition brought a crimson colour to Mr. Proctor’s 
middle-aged countenance, and was far from restoring his courage. It was a 
wonderful relief to him when she, with the instinet of a timid woman, rushed 
into hasty talk. It was very kind of you to come yesterday,’ she said ; ‘Lucy 
and I were very grateful. We have not many relatives, and my dear father ——’ 
‘Yes,’ said the late rector, again embarrassed by the tears which choked her 
voice, ‘he was very much respected: that must be a consolation to you. And 
he had a long life—and—and I suppose, on the whole, a happy one, with you 
and your sister——’ ‘Oh, Mr. Proctor, he had a great deal to put up with,’ 
said Miss Wodehouse through her tears. She had, like most simple people, an 
instinctive disinclination to admit that any one was or had been happy. It 
looked like an admission of inferiority. ‘Mamma’s death and poor Tom,’ said 
the elder sister. As she wiped her eyes she almost forgot her own little 
feminine flutter of expectancy in respect to Mr. Proctor himself. Perhaps it 
was not going to happen this time, and as she was pretty well assured that it 
would happen one day or another, she was not anxious about it. ‘If I only 
knew what to do about Tom,’ she continued, with a vague appeal in her voice. 
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Mr. Proctor got up from his chair and walked to the window. When he had 
looked out he came back, rather surprising Miss Wodehouse by his unlooked- 
for movements. ‘I wanted very much to have a little conversation with you,’ 
he said, growing again very red. ‘I dare say you will be surprised, but I have 
accepted another living, Miss Wodehouse.’ ‘Yes?’ said Miss Wodehouse, 
interrogatively. Her heart began to beat — but perhaps he was only 
going to tell her about the new work he had undertaken; and then she was a 
woman, and had some knowledge, which came by nature, how to conduct her- 
self on an occasion such as this. ‘I don’t know whetlier you recollect,’ said 
Mr. Proctor—‘I shall never forget it—one time when we all met in a house 
where a woman was dying,—I mean your sister, and young Wentworth, and 
you and I—and neither you nor I knew anything about it,’ said the late rector 
in a strange voice. It was not a complimentary way of opening his subject, 
and the occurrence had not made so strong an impression upon Miss Wode- 
house as upon her companion. She looked a little puzzled, and waited to hear 
what more he might have to say. ‘ We neither of us knew anything about it,’ 
said Mr. Proctor—‘neither you to manage her, nor I what to say to her, 
though the young people did. I have always thought of you from that time. 
I have thought I should like to try whether I was good for anything now—if you 
would help me,’ said the middle-aged lover. When he had said this he walked 
to the window and once more looked out, and came back redder than ever. 
‘You see we are neither of us young,’ said Mr. Proctor; and he stood by the 
table turning over the books nervously, without looking at her, which was cer- 
tainly an odd commencement for a wooing. ‘That is quite true,’ said Miss 
Wodehouse, rather primly. She had never disputed the fact by word or deed, 
but still it was not pleasant to have the statement thus thrust upon her with- 
out any 5 ng provocation. It was not the sort of thing which a woman 
expects to have said to her under such circumstances. ‘Iam sure I hope you 
will do better—I mean be more comfortable—this time,’ she continued, after 
a pause, sitting very erect on her seat. ‘If you will help me,’ said Mr. Proc- 
tor. And here*they came to a dead stop. What was she to say? She was 
a little affronted, to tell the truth, that he should remember more distinctly 
than anything else her age and her unlucky failure on that one occasion. ‘ You 
have just. said that I could not manage,’ said the mild woman, not without a 
little vigour of her own, ‘and how then could I help you, Mr. Proctor? Lucy 
knows a great deal more about parish work than I do;’ and for one half of a 
second there arose in the mind of the elder sister a kind of wistful half-envy 
of Lucy, who was young, and knew how to manage—a feeling which died in 
unspeakable remorse and compunction as soon as it had birth. ‘But Lucy 
would not have me,’ said the late rector; ‘and indeed I should not know 
what to do with her if she would have me; but you—it is a small parish, but 
it’s not a bad living. I should do all I could to make you comfortable. At 
least. we might try,’ said Mr. Proctor, in his most insinuating tone. ‘Don’t 

ou think we might try? at least it would do——’ he was going to say ‘no 
om’ but on second thoughts rejected that expression. ‘At least I should 
be very glad if you would,’ said the excellent man, with renewed confusion. 
‘It’s a nice little rectory, with a pretty garden, and all that sort of thing ; and 
—perhaps it might help you to settle about going away. Don’t you think you 
would try ?? As for Miss Wodehouse, she sat and listened to him till he began 
to falter, and then her ae cg gave way all at once. ‘ But as for trying, 
she gasped, in broken mouthfuls of speech, ‘that would never—never do, Mr. 
Proctor. It has to be done—done for good and all—if—if it is done at all,’ 
sobbed the poor lady, whose voice came somewhat muffled through her hand- 
kerchief and her tears. ‘ Then it shall be for good and all,’ cried Mr. Proctor, 
with a sudden impulse of energy. He had an idea that he might be expected 
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to kiss her, and certainly to call her Mary after this ; and hovered for another 
minute near her seat, not at all disinclined for the former operation. But his 
courage failed him, and he only drew a chair a little closer and sat down, 
hoping that she would soon stop crying.”—Vol. iii. p. 40. 
In this hope all readers will share. A readiness to burst into tears 
on the smallest provocation seems to be assumed as the natural condi- 
tion of ladies of Miss Wodehouse’s stamp ; and the propensity is made 
a little too much of. Even better than this is another middle-aged 
pair—Mr. and Mrs. Morgan—whose wedded life, after ten years’ wait- 
ing for a college living, is described in the authoress’s happiest manner ; 
but we must not dwell on it, nor upon the curate’s father, the old 
squire, bewildered amongst his three sets of children, nor upon his 
eldest son—a remarkable variety of the genus scamp. We can only 
repeat the expression of our admiration for a work which bears on every 
page the evidence of close observation and the keenest insight, united 
to real dramatic feeling, and a style of unusual eloquence and power. 
There is a good deal of irregularity, to use a mild term, in the manner 
in which the writer disposes of an All Souls’ living; and she should 
beware of over-indulgence in the too-frequent interruption of dialogue 
by explanatory epithets, such as “said the irreproachable solicitor,” 
“the strong-minded aunt,” “the disagreeable curate”—small faults, 
but the less to be overlooked in a work possessed of such great merits. 
In “ John Godfrey’s Fortunes ”!7 Mr. Bayard Taylor has chosen a 
more difficult, because a more hackneyed, theme than that of the 
struggle between natural feeling and an advanced theory of women’s 
rights, which gave to “ Hannah Thurston” a new and special interest, 
and afforded ample scope for the exercise of his peculiar power of close 
mental and emotional analysis. His new work is the history of the 
seven critical years—from sixteen to three-and-twenty—in the career 
of a young Pennsylvanian, who starts in life with a nervous, poetical 
temperament, and a “slim chance of legs,” or, in other words, a lank, 
unmuscular frame, and who stumbles in the miry clay of New York 
pitfalls, but. soon recovers himself, and is immediately rewarded with 
all the sweets that crown a well-intentioned hero, who begins to see 
the error of his ways towards the middle of the third volume. We 
are given glimpses of the struggles of a young author through the 
various phases of contributor to the poet’s corner of a provincial paper, 
“condensor of the miscellaneous” for the Daily Wonder of New York, 
composer of sensation stories, and promoter of one of those meteors of 
the weekly press that are born of the necessities of some unscrupulous 
literary adventurer, dazzle for a few weeks, and suddenly disappear, 
leaving nothing behind them but debt, disappointment, and a bad 
name. Some very entertaining sketches of certain inferior literary 
circles where ladies discourse of Goeethy and Rikter, enliven the other- 
wise melancholy story of John Godfrey’s apprenticeship to letters ; but 
it is in the development of the character of John Godfrey himself, and 





7 “ John Godfrey’s Fortunes ; related by Himself.” By Bayard Taylor. London: 
Sampson, Low, and Co, 1864. 
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in tracing the effect upon it for good or evil of personal influences and 
outward circumstance, that the real interest of the book lies. The 
shy, sensitive, dreamy lad,—with much ambition and few dollars, a tem- 
perament to which coarseness was torture and luxury delight, su- 
premely ignorant and morbidly prone to idolatry,—draws his own por- 
trait with admirable truth. It would be difficult to over-praise the early 
chapters, describing his mother, his home, his introduction to Dr. Dy- 
mond’s boarding-school, his mother’s death, and his own first start in 
life. Then comes the double crisis of first love and a first book, to be 
followed by love deceived and poems unsold, and the New York life of 
stronger excitements, fiercer trials, and the strife of spirit and sense, 
threatening to leave John Godfrey in very low depths of sin and ruin, 
One of the most striking passages in the book is that which tells how 
he has reached this last stage, and how his rescue is effected. Through- 
out there is the vivid perception of the reality of spiritual agencies that 
sometimes, like volcanic fires, break through the thickest veil of sense, 
and make themselves felt, which gives the story the interest of a psy- 
chological study; and we detect in a thousand slight touches that 
subtle investigation of moral and physical influences, and that delicate 
perception of the finer shades of feeling and sentiment, where the inter- 
action of mind and matter becomes so inextricably complex, which 
may be traced in many of the higher works of American fiction, as, for 
instance, in “ Transformations” and “Elsie Vennor.”” Much of the 
charm of our author’s writing consists in his close observation of what 
may be called points of moral and intellectual detail, and in the clear- 
ness with which he brings out minute peculiarities of temperament 
invisible to the common eye, but nevertheless easily recognisable as 
supplying the key to certain acts, and the explanation of certain powers 
over the mind or imagination of others. There is, however, some 
danger of the undue exercise of this faculty, for a novel ought not to 
be only or chiefly a work on exceptional psychological phenomena. If 
it goes too deeply into the secret springs of action and feeling, the 
“effect is too much that of a painting in which the attention is chal- 
lenged more by the scientific drawing of muscles than by the expression 
to which the play of those muscles should be subordinate; and the 
artistic effect is proportionably impaired. In “John Godfrey’s For- 
tunes,” the tendency to analyse and over-refine gives a certain weakness 
and indistinctness to the story, which becomes more apparent towards 
its close, and is disappointing after so excellent a beginning. But the 
book is one that a thoughtful reader must enjoy, and an English reader 
eannot fail to find abundant entertainment from its pictures of Ame- 
rican life and ways, and by its frequent unconscious revelations of 
thoughts and ideas which are essentially the growth of the New World. 
“ Margaret Denzil’s History,’ 1® reprinted from the “Cornhill 
Magazine,” is a provoking composition, for it evinces considerable 
imagination, and contains passages of delicate poetical writing, but 





18 ‘¢ Margaret Denzil’s History.” Annotated by her Husband. London: 
Smith and Elder, 1864. 
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the story gets involved in mist ; Margaret is much too diffuse in her 
record of personal feelings; and the grievous position in which she 
takes leave of the reader, being turned out of her place by the re- 
appearance of poor honest John Denzil’s first wife—a mere incarnation 
of wickedness and fiendish spite—seems only to serve her right for her 
waywardness and caprice. 

“Which is the Winner?” is a favourable example of the newest 
pattern of novel, and so thoroughly answers all the requirements of 
the prevailing fashion that it cannot fail of popularity. It is written 
in an easy, gentlemanly style, with just the least dash of fastness ; 
deals with nobles of high lineage, and manufacturers of colossal wealth ; 
gives pages of smart racing conversations; does not omit the inevi- 
table run with the hounds, in which the interesting young lord 
meets with the accident that affords him the opportunity of falling in 
love with the millionaire’s beauteous daughter, throws in a poaching 
affray on a large scale, and makes out of these well-worn materials an 
amusing and readable story. It would be very like a mild, diluted 
edition of “Guy Livingstone” and its successors, but for the female 
characters, which are of a wholly different kind. ‘The two heroines are 
two ideal English girls, perfectly well-bred and self-controlled, as pure 
and high-minded in their principles as they are faultless in dress and 
resplendent in beauty, and both marry for love, after refusing a long 
list of the most eligible offers, chiefly from members of the peerage. 
A good, well-devised plot, and an agreeable, lively style complete the 
list of attractions of a novel that will disappoint no one in search of 
wholesome recreation, and which will principally recommend itself 
to such as love the horsey element in pictures of English country- 
house doings. 

‘l'wo other novels *° *! of the present season possess merits above the 
average, one in the delineation of marked character, and the other in 
a plot of bafiling ingenuity of construction, but both turn upon murder, 
and it is time for critics to cry out against a growing propensity te 
make exceptional crime appear to be a common, not to say characteristic 
feature in modern life. 

‘The indefatigable Chevalier de Chatelain has published a little 
volume,” half original, half translated, containing poems on various 
themes of Eastern romance and fable, written in the style of. easy, 
flowing versification which characterizes his former poetical works. 
Far from being exhausted by this effort in a new field, the author 
promises no less than six new works, already sous presse, including 
some more specimens from the English, and a volume of translations 
of beauties of German poetry, 

19 «“ Which is the Winner ? or, the First Gentleman of his Family.”” By Charles 


Clarke, author of “Charlie Thornhill.”” London: Chapman and Hall. 1864, 
2 «* Darkest before Dawn.” By the author of ‘‘ The Cruellest Wrong of All,” 


&c. Juondon: Smith and Elder. 1864. : 
21 <* Abbot's Cleve; or, Can it be Proved?” London: Tinsley Brothers. 


1864. 
22 <¢Perles d’Orient.” Par le Chevalier de Chatelain. London: Rolandi. 


1864. 
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A little volume of selections ** from forty-three modern French 
authors is well adapted for its purpose as a reading-book for learners, 
and the passages chosen, both in verse and prose, seem to be judi- 
ciously selected. ‘The preface and notes. are English, but the ‘book 
is written and published in Germany. Short biographical notices are 
given of each writer from whose works contributions have been levied, 
and a “short history-of French literature” (very short, for it fills only 
nine pages) has some.remarkable flowers of rhetorie, ‘such as_ that 
certain ideas having taken root, “at-length drifted into..the ‘ Ecole 
romantique,’ and that France was’ formerly.the blooming: garden of 
an elegant and talented literature.’ ‘o* 

Among new editions we find “The Small House of Alfington,” * in 
one convenient. six- shilling volume; a seventh edition of Mr. Bailey’s 
Festus,”> and cheap editions of “ Domestic Storjes,’’ °6 wie Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s “ Cranford.” 77 . 4 





. 


%3 « A Thesaurus of French Literature subsequent to the Great Revolution.” 
By Charles Graeser. ‘Leipzig: ‘Brockhaus. 1864. ¢. 

24 ««The Small House ‘of Allington!” By Anthony Trollope. * Hilustrated 
Edition. London: Smith and Elder. 1864. 

% “Festus.” A Poem. By Philip James Bailey. London : Bell and Daldy. 
1864, 

26 «Domestic Stories.” By the author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” _Iilus- 
trated Edition. London: Smith and Elder. - 1864. 

7 “Cranford.” By the author of ‘*‘Mary-Barton,” &c. London: Smith and 
Elder. 1864. | 





